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MODERNIZATION 


Coast  Guard  Set  to 
R^uvenate  Ailing  Fleet 


emper  paratus  —  always  ready  — 
is  a  great  motto.  But  if  the  Coast 
Guard  continues  along  the  path 
it  is  on,  a  more  accurate  motto 
might  read  -  always  ready,  but  not 
operationally  effective. 


To  avoid  any  such  reputation,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  oldest  continuous  seagoing  Service 
is  undertaking  the  largest  acquisition  ef¬ 
fort  in  its  history.  Dubbed  Deepwater, 
the  project  is  designed  to  overhaul  the 
Coast  Guard’s  outdated  assets  —  basi¬ 
cally,  its  entire  fleet  of  major  cutters  and 
aircraft  and  all  its  communications  and 
observation  equipment  —  and  update  or 
replace  them  with  technology  of  the  21st 
century. 


Coast  Guard  Capt.  Craig  L.  Schnap- 
pinger,  Deepwater  Capability  Replace¬ 
ment  project  manager,  said  that  he  will 
do  whatever  it  takes  to  start  seeing  the 
benefits  of  Deepwater  by  2002,  because 
Coast  Guard  men  and  women  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  at  times  needlessly  risking 
their  lives.  “I  say  needlessly  because 
there’s  technology  there  that  would  make 
it  easier  and  safer  for  them  to  do  their 
jobs.” 


Schnappinger  explained  that  the  Coast 
Guard’s  deepwater-cutter  fleet  is  the  38th 
oldest  of  42  similar  fleets  in  the  world. 
Most  of  the  ships  in  the  Coast  Guard’s 
deepwater  inventory  were  built  between 
1964  and  1972. 


Jones  is  editor,  Program  Manager  magazine,  Visuai 
Arts  and  Press  Deportment,  Division  of  College 
Administration  and  Sen/ices.  He  was  the  1997  Mili¬ 
tary  District  of  Washington  Journalist  of  the  year. 


C.  TYLER  JONES 


He  said  that  ship  age  is  not  the  worst  of 
their  problems.  Their  biggest  shortfalls 
come  in  the  area  of  command,  control, 
communications,  computers,  intelli¬ 
gence,  sun^eillance,  and  reconnaissance 
(C41SR). 

With  the  problems  becoming  more  ap¬ 
parent  with  each  mission,  Coast  Guard 
Operations  initiated  the  Deepwater  pro¬ 


ject  by  perfonning  a  mission  analysis  re¬ 
port  and  a  missions  needs  statement,  he 
said.  Significant  gaps  in  the  execution 
of  missions  in  the  deepwater  environ¬ 
ment  were  identified. 

Operating  Environments 
and  Missions 

Schnappinger  said  the  Coast  Guard  has 
three  operating  environments:  inland. 
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which  covers  rivers  and  lakes;  coastal, 
which  covers  the  area  from  the  shore 
line  to  50  miles  out  to  sea;  and  deep- 
\\’aier,  which  is  50  miles  or  greater  ofh 
shore  and  situations  requiring  long  tran¬ 
sits  or  extended  duration  on  scene. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  14  major  missions 
when  it  comes  to  operating  in  the  deep¬ 
water  environment.  These  missions  are 
categorized  as  maritime  salet)',  maritime 
law  enforcement,  marine  environmen¬ 
tal  protection,  and  delcnse  operations. 

In  times  of  war,  Schnappinger  exj^lained, 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  normal!)'  falls 
under  the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  becomes  pan  of  the  Na\'y.  lie  said 
the  Navy  has  an  interest  in  the  Deep¬ 
water  project  and  how  it  will  affect  the 
Caxtst  Ciuard,  because  “if  the  big  balloon 
goes  up,  we  will  sail  with  them  in  regu¬ 
lar  day-io-da)'  ops,"  he  said.  One  of  the 
requirements  of  Deepwater  is  that  the 
Coast  Guard  be  interoperable  w’ith  the 
Na\')'. 

Most  reccntl)’,  the  Coast  Ciuard  has  been 
doing  defense  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Schnappinger  said  DoD  has  been 
using  them  for  contraband  interdiction 
to  enlorce  the  embargo  against  Iracj.  The 
Coast  Ciuard  has  also  performed  mis¬ 
sions  in  Bo.snia  and  other  Balkan  states; 
and  they've  done  joint  training  opera¬ 
tions  with  Russia. 

Out-of-Date  Resources 

Although  their  most  recent  missions  \\'ith 
the  Nav)’  and  DoD  haven’t  been  nega¬ 
tively  affected  because  oi  outdated  re¬ 
sources,  other  missions  ha\'e. 

Because  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
with  1950-to-1960's  technolog)’,  Schnap- 
pingcr  said,  “Drug  smugglers  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  do  not  want  to  be  caught  often 
ha\’e  more  technological!)'  sophisticated 
equipment  and  boats  than  we  do,  mak¬ 
ing  it  harder  to  catch  them."  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  \'\'en  if  we  spot  drug  smug¬ 
glers,  we  often  ha\’e  a  hard  time  catching 
them  because  the  'bad  guy's'  cigarette 
boats  can  do  50  knots  or  faster.” 

At  present,  the  Coast  Guard  slops  10 
percent  of  the  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  into 


the  countr)'  by  maritime  routes.  Schnap- 
pingcr  said  “The  nation's  drug-control 
strateg)'  expects  us  to  double  that  seizure 
rate  by  2002.”  He  added  that  “this  is  a 
tall  order  for  our  aging  and  technologi¬ 
cally  challenged  fleet  of  assets.” 

In  addition  to  stopping  the  How  of  nar¬ 
cotics,  the  Coast  Guard  must  also  meet 
search-and-rcscuc  mission  requirements, 
such  as  being  on  scene  within  two  hours 
of  a  distress  call.  “Arc  we  capable  of 
doing  that?  Not  if  w'c  ha\'c  our  resources 
spread  too  thiii,"  he  said. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  the  demands 
lor  our  scrxiccs  are  cuiTcntK'  greater  than 
w'hat  w'e  can  provide,"  Schnappinger 
said.  He  added  that  “Because  of  the  lack 
ol  resources,  w’e've  had  to  prioritize  mis¬ 
sions.  For  example,  if  w’e  are  doing  a  law 
enforcement  drug-interdiction  mission 
and  w’c  get  a  radio  dispatch  for  a  search- 
and-rescuc  case,  priori t)  -wise  w'e  will  di- 
\'crt  from  the  law  enforcement  mission 
to  the  search-and-rcscuc  mission.” 

Lack  of  Assets 

One  area  in  particular  where  the  Coast 
Guard  falls  short  is  with  its  suivcillance 
and  communications  equipment. 
.Schnappinger  explained  that  “When  w'c 
do  law'  enforcement  exercises,  such  as 
Hying  to  spot  drug  smugglers  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  area,  w’c  fly  a  manned  aircraft 
o\'crhead  looking.  But,  we  re  not  look¬ 
ing  with  radar;  w'c're  looking  with  our 
eyes  because  that’s  the  level  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  we  have.”  At  night,  line-of-sighi 
\'isibiliiy  is  especially  limited. 

Schnappinger  explained  that  “a  lot  of 
things  probably  get  missed  using  line 
ol  sight,  so  W’C  also  put  out  ships  to  pa¬ 
trol  a  particular  area  and  do  radar 
sw'ceps.  But,  if  a  contact  docs  not  w'ani 
to  be  seen,  they’re  not  going  to  have  a 
high  radar  cross-section:  therefore  we're 
going  to  have  limited  probabilit)'  of  see¬ 
ing  them.’' 

Another  problem  that  arises  from  de¬ 
pending  on  line-of-sight  visibilii)’  is  that 
it  is  hard  lor  Coast  Guard  aircraft  [o  avoid 
obsewation  because  they  must  fly  close 
enough  to  a  suspect  vessel  to  make  a  \'i- 
sual  identification. 
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1  Revenue  Cutter  HARRIETT  LANE, 
April  1861 

2  1 890's  Revenue  Cutter  BEAR  ON 
Bering  Sea  Patrol 

3  Coast  Guard  Cutter  SENECA 

around  1 9 1 5  DOING  DERELia 
DESTRUCTION 

4  Revenue  Cutter  SNOHOMISH 
EARLY  20th  Century  (perhaps 
AROUND  1910).  Editor's  note;  Rev¬ 
enue  Cutter  Service  BECAME  the 
Coast  Guard  in  1 9 1 5  -  hence  some 
ARE  Revenue  Cutters  and  others 
ARE  Coast  Guard  cutters.  # 

5  Treasury  Glass  cutter  CAMPBELL 

ON  CONVOY  ESCORT  DUTY  DURING 

WWII 

6  Hamilton  Class  cutter  CHASE 

T  Unidentified 1 950's  cuher  on 
ocean  station  duty 

8  Multi-hull  platforms  are  one  of 
MANY  technological  INNOVATIONS 
BEING  CONSIDERED  IN  DEEPWATER 

8  Artist  rendition  illustrating  fliture 

POSSlBIUmES  FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 


Cam.Graig^ 


Deepwater  Project  Manager 


•»  -t 
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apt.  Craig  L.  Schnappinger  was  appointed  as  the 
project  manager  for  the  Coast  Guard’s  Deepwa¬ 
ter  Capability  Replacement  Project  Feb.  1, 1997. 


As  the  Deepwater  Project  Manager,  he  is  responsible 
for  the  largest  acquisition  project  in  the  history  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  project  marks  the  first  time  a  fed¬ 
eral  agency  has  approached  an  acquisition  from  an 
entire  mission  perspective.  The  current  assets  re¬ 
placement  values  range  from  $7.5  to  $15  billion. 

Schnappinger  was  born  Feb.  12,  1953,  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  received  his  un¬ 
dergraduate  degree  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  earned  a  master’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Advanced  Pro¬ 
gram  Management  Course,  Defense  Systems  Management  College,  and  brings 
extensive  project  management  experience  to  the  Deepwater  project. 

Prior  to  his  current  assignment.  Schnappinger  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
the  Coast  Guard’s  Reengineering  Team,  responsible  for  “right-sizing”  the  entire 
Coast  Guard.  His  emphasis  was  base  realignment  and  Support  Center  conver¬ 
sions.  From  1992-96,  he  was  assigned  as  chief  civil  engineer  for  the  Pacific  area. 
Previous  assignments  included:  base  engineer,  Air  Station  Cape  Cod;  and  as¬ 
sistant  dean  and  associate  professor,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

Over  his  22  years  of  service  he  has  developed  extensive  experience  in  engi¬ 
neering,  contracting,  education,  fiscal  management,  and  project  management. 
He  has  served  on  numerous  international  committees. 


Schnappinger  has  three  children  and  lives  in  Springfield,  Va.,  with  his  wife,  Patti. 


U  ii  IS  determined  dial  a  vessel  is  “hoi  or 
tainted,”  the  crew  ol  the  plane  has  to  get 
that  inlormaiion  to  a  ship  that  might  be 
50  miles  aw’a)’,  because  the  suspect  ves¬ 
sel  can’t  be  boarded  from  a  plane. 
Schnappinger  said,  “We  don't  want  to 
communicate  in  the  clear,  and  the  only 
wa\-  to  communicate  from  air-to-surlacc 
is  voice-to-voicc  not  daialink-lo-datalink. 
Frequently  our  air  platforms  can't  get 
the  surface  plat  form  in  a  secure  voice 
link.” 

What  happens  then  is  that  the  plane 
must  ily  hack  to  an  air  base,  land,  and 
verbally  relay  the  information,  which  is 
then  electronically  leleh^ped  over  a  se¬ 
cure  wire  to  the  communications  center 
of  the  ship.  “How  long  is  that  lime  du¬ 
ration  from  the  lime  \'ou  identified  and 
spotted  the  suspect  vessel  until  it  gets  to 


the  ship  that  is  actually  going  to  inter¬ 
dict  or  pursue  that  vessel?  Quite  a  while. 
How  many  o\  iho.se  do  \\x'  miss?  Quite 
a  few,"  Schnappinger  added. 

One  possible  Deepwater  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  use  satellite  coverage  or 
unmanned  aerial  vehicle  coverage  to  get 
the  data  and  dispatch  it  to  pursuit  plat¬ 
forms  -air  or  surlace.  Schnappinger  said 
that  will  give  the  C^txtsi  Guard  “the  ca¬ 
pability  of  knowing  what's  happening 
in  maritime  areas  that  w’c'rc  responsible 
for  monitoring,  without  having  to  have 
countless  manned  resources  boring 
holes  in  the  sky  ov  basically  getting  beat 
up  in  the  tKcans  in  order  to  get  that  [the 
same  in  format  ion  j.” 

Despite  the  Coast  Guard's  lack  of  assets. 
Schnappinger  said,  “Gur  belief  is  we  are 


the  premier  maritime  Coast  Guard  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  world.  But  it  isn’t  because  of 
the  lechnolog)'.  It  isn’t  because  ol  the 
platforms.  It's  really  because  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  executing  the  missions.” 

A  New  Way 
Of  Thinking 

One  thing  that  sets  Deepwater  apart  is 
that  it  is  a  new'  wa\’  of  thinking  about  ac¬ 
quisition.  Instead  of  giving  industp'  any 
detailed  specifications,  he  said,  they  have 
stayed  as  close  to  system  performance 
specifications  as  possible.  “If  you  read 
our  system  performance  spec  ...  with  in- 
dusti*)’,  it  doesn't  say  that  there  is  a  ship 
in  the  mix,  it  doesn't  say  there's  an  air¬ 
craft.  It  says  we  ha\'e  to  ha\’e  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  sur\'ey  areas  land]  to  identify 
things  in  those  areas ...  Thai's  a  real  sim¬ 
plistic  thing.” 

The  Coast  Ciuard  has  given  industiy  a 
clean  piece  of  paper  and  said,  “Here's 
what  we  must  execute  mission-wise. 
Come  up  with  a  concept  and  a  s\'siem 
of  assets  that  will  allow  us  to  execute 
those  missions  as  effectively  as  possible 
and  at  the  lowest  total  ow'nership  cost,” 
Schnappinger  said. 

“The  idea  is  to  challenge  industiy^  to  be 
as  creaiK’e  as  possible,  \o  make  them  feel 
that  they're  pan  of  the  team  ...  that  they 
are  working  with  us  to  solve  a  problem 
that  we,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  nation 
has,”  he  added. 

Status  Report 

Deepwater  is  currently  in  the  concept 
exploration  phase.  Schnappinger  said 
they’ve  passed  their  first  milestone  or 
Ke)’  Decision  Point,  wiiich  was  getting 
approval  for  the  mission  analysis  report 
and  mission  needs  statement.  He  said 
that  was  done  in  1996. 

Schnappinger  said  a  request  for  proposal 
was  “put  on  the  street”  and  contracts 
w'cre  awarded  to  three  indusuy'  teams 
in  August  of  1998. 

Cine  team  consists  of  Avondale  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  (prime  coniracitu*);  Boeing- 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation;  John 
J.  McMullen  & /Cssociaies,  Inc.;  DAI,  Inc.; 
and  Ra\’lheon  S)'siems  Compam’. 
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Another  team  consists  of  Lockheed  Mar¬ 
tin  Government  Electronic  Systems 
(prime  contractor);  Litton  Ingalls  Ship¬ 
building;  Litton  PRC;  M.  Rosenblatt  & 
Son;  Speny  Marine,  Inc.;  Litton  Data  Sys¬ 
tems;  Halter-Bollinger  Joint  Venture;  Bell 
Helicopter  Textron;  Lockheed  Martin 
Information  Systems;  Lockheed  Martin 
Ocean  Radar  and  Surveillance  Systems; 
Lockheed  Martin  Sanders;  Lockheed 
Martin  Aeronautical  Systems;  Lockheed 
Martin  Federal  Systems;  Lockheed  Mar¬ 
tin  Management  and  Data  Systems; 
LOGICON;  L3  Communications,  Inc.; 
and  PROSOFT. 

The  third  team  consists  of  Science  Ap¬ 
plications  International  Corporation 
(prime  contractor);  Marinette  Marine 
Corporation;  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Corpo¬ 
ration;  Soza  &  Company,  Ltd.;  Bath  Iron 
Works;  CTM  Automated  Systems; 
AMSEC;  Fuentez  Systems  Concepts,  Inc.; 
Gibbs  &  Cox,  Inc.;  and  Interactive  Tele¬ 
vision  Corporation. 

During  the  design  process,  the  contrac¬ 
tors  will  develop  concepts  for  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Deepwater  System.  Schnappinger 
said  the  contracts  include  a  16-month 
conceptual  design  stage,  immediately 
followed  by  a  16-month  functional  de¬ 
sign  stage. 
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Obstacles 

As  with  any  acquisition  project  there  are 
going  to  be  obstacles,  especially  bud¬ 
getary.  According  to  Schnappinger,  the 
biggest  obstacle  is  probably  going  to  be 
making  government  and  private  citizens 
realize  what  value  the  Coast  Guard  adds 
to  the  nation.  They  must  educate  and 
inform  them  that  the  Coast  Guard  can’t 
continue  to  do  business  the  same  way 
it  has  in  the  past  and  be  effective  in  the 
21st  century. 

From  talking  to  other  DoD  acquisition 
people  and  professors  at  DSMC,  Schnap¬ 
pinger  believes  that  in  any  project  you 
want  to  make  sure  that  you  truly  cap¬ 
ture  total  ownership  cost,  so  [you]  carry 
the  design  as  far  as  you  can  before  you 
select  the  winning  team.”  Schnappinger 
said  despite  initial  budgetary  constraints 
“we  have  recently  modified  our  con¬ 
tracting  strategy  to  double  the  duration 
of  the  Deepwater  design  process.” 

The  DSnC  Edge 

Schnappinger  said  his  time  at  the  De¬ 
fense  Systems  Management  College  was 
beneficial.  The  difficult  part  was  the  first 
few  weeks  when  he  had  to  walk  around 
with  a  glossary  because  terms  and 
acronyms  he  had  never  heard  before 
were  flying  at  him  from  all  directions. 


Schnappinger  said  the  Coast  Guard  is 
planning  to  award  the  contract  to  begin 
final  detailed  design  and  construction 
in  2002.  Realistically,  he  said,  the  first 
ship  would  probably  come  out  of  the 
shipyard  in  2005. 


Schnappinger  said  he  is  extremely 
pleased  with  the  project  so  far.  “We  laid 
out  what  is  probably  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  acquisition  schedule  certainly  in  our 
history.  From  being  at  DSMC,  it  seems 
more  aggressive  than  what  most  DoD 
projects  work  at.” 


“However,  since  we’re  talking 
about  a  system  of  assets,  industry 
could  propose  to  provide  new  sensors 
on  our  air  platforms,  could  introduce 
unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  or  lease  into 
satellite  data  that  could  start  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  Coast  Guard’s  C4ISR  sensor 
equipment  in  late  2002  or  early  2003.” 


Throughout  his  Coast  Guard  acquisi¬ 
tion  career,  Schnappinger  has  tried  to 
keep  some  contacts  at  DSMC  and  use 
them  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Although 
he  learned  a  lot  during  his  time  at  DSMC, 
he  often  found  it  challenging  because 
the  acquisition  language  and  practices 
the  Coast  Guard  uses  are  different  in 
some  areas  than  what  DSMC  teaches. 
He  added,  “It  would  be  real  valuable  if 
there  were  a  group  of  people  over  there 
[at  DSMC]  that  understood  Coast  Guard 
acquisition  [and]  our  budget  process  a 
litde  better  so  that  I  could  use  them  kind 
of  as  an  expert  advisor/ think  tank.” 

Only  Time 
Will  Tell 

“If  I  want  to  be  remembered  for  some¬ 
thing,  it’s  that  we’ve  given  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Coast  Guard  the  tools  they 
need  to  get  their  job  done  safer  and  more 
efficiently,”  Schnappinger  concluded. 
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REDUCING  ACQUISITION  CYCLE  TIME 


Pentagon  Systems  Acquisition  Director 
Speaks  to  Graduates  of  APnC  99-1 


COLLIE  J.  JOHNSON 


From  left:  John  C  Wilson  Jr.,  Director  of  Systems  Acquisition,  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  &  Technology),  and  APMC  99-1  Graduation  Speaker,  pre¬ 
sents  AN  OVERSIZE  DIPLOMA  TO  CLASS  PRESIDENT,  NaVY  CaPT.  CuRTIS  A.  KeMP.  KeMP  ACCEPTED  THE 
DIPLOMA  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  361  GRADUATES  OF  APMC  99-1 .  AlSO  ASSISTING  IN  THE  PRESENTATION  IS 
Navy  Rear  Adm.  Lenn  Vincent,  DSMC  Commandant.  The  typical  student  of  Class  99-1  was 
41 .6  years  old,  with  1 8  years  of  government  service  and  1 1  YEARS  OF  prior  acquisition  expe¬ 
rience.  On  average,  68.1  percent  of  the  students  had  a  master's  degree  or  higher. 


F”  ohn  C.  Wilson  Jr.,  didn’t  deliver 
:  a  “climb  every  mountain,”  “go  out 
:  and  conquer  the  world”-type 
message  to  the  graduates  of 
^  DSMC  s  Advanced  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Course  (APMC)  99-1.  Instead, 
the  Pentagon’s  new  Director  of  Systems 
Acquisition  in  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  & 
Technology)  gave  them  a  substantial 
dose  of  common  sense  and  good,  prac¬ 
tical  advice  on  a  subject  they’ll  all  have 
to  deal  with  sooner  or  later. 

Speaking  from  Essayons  Theater,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  April  16,  Wilson  spoke 
about  a  critical  component  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Business  Affairs  —  one  that  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  DoD’s  ability  to  op¬ 
erate  in  the  changing  security  environ¬ 
ment:  acquisition  program  cycle  time. 

Why  the  Focus  on  Cycle  Time? 

“Cycle  time,”  says  Wilson,  “is  the  period 
of  time  that  it  takes  from  program  start 
to  achievement  of  IOC  [Initial  Operat¬ 
ing  Capability].”  He  notes  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cycle  time  for  major  defense  acqui¬ 
sition  programs  started  since  1960  has 
been  132  months  or  11  years.  “Many  of 
the  programs  take  even  longer,  some 
achieving  IOC  after  15  or  20  years  of  de¬ 
velopment.” 

The  need  for  reducing  acquisition  cycle 
time,  Wilson  told  the  graduates,  has  long 
been  recognized  by  acquisition  man¬ 
agement  leadership.  The  Packard  Com¬ 
mission,  the  FASA  [Federal  Acquisition 
and  Streamlining  Act]  of  1994,  and  the 


National  Partnership  for  Reinventing 
Government  have  all  stated  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  should  reduce  cycle 
time.  He  points  out  that  recently,  the  De¬ 
fense  Systems  Affordability  Council 
tasked  the  acquisition  community  to  re¬ 
duce  acquisition  cycle  time  for  new  pro¬ 
grams  by  50  percent. 


Wilson  believes  that  DoD  is  badly  dis¬ 
advantaged  by  long  acquisition  cycle 
times,  which  he  calls  a  serious  problem 
that  program  managers  must  address 
now.  To  illustrate,  he  cites  the  F-22  Rap¬ 
tor,  which  has  been  in  development  since 
1986.  “Now,  more  than  a  dozen  years 
later,”  says  Wilson,  “the  F-22  aircraft  is 


Johnson  is  managinge  editor,  Program  Manager  magazine,  Visual  Arts  and  Press  Department,  Division  of  College  Administration  and  Services,  DSMC 
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r  ovemment  employees  may  receive  a  free  copy  of  DSMC’s  popular  guide- 
(  i  book,  Joint  Logistics  Commanders’  Guidance  for  Use  of  Evolutionary  Acqui 
V.  sition  Strategy  to  Acquire  Weapon  Systems,  by  faxing  a  request  to  the  DSMC 
Distribution  Center,  Attn:  Jeff  Turner  (Comm:  703-805-3726;  DSN  655-3726). 

Be  sure  to  put  your  request  on  official  letterhead.  Nongovernment  personnel 
can  find  information  on  ordering  the  guide  at  http://www.dsmc.dsm.mil/ 
pubs  on  the  DSMC  Web  site. 


still  in  development,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  collapsed,  U.S.  pilots  are  engaged  in 
combat  operations  over  Iraq  and  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  our  greatest  concerns  about 
missile  development  emanate  from  Iran 
and  North  Korea,  and  a  Pentium  II  mi¬ 
croprocessor  runs  at  627  megahertz  per 
second ...  By  the  time  the  F-22  is  fielded 
in  2005,  what  threats  will  dominate  our 
headlines  and  our  military  operations? 
What  new  technologies  will  shape  our 
lives?  Technology  is  advancing  just  that 
rapidly.” 

An  unavoidable  conclusion,  says  Wil¬ 
son,  is  that  we  are  currently  spending  a 
significant  portion  of  our  authorized 
funds  to  develop  and  build  systems  that 
will  not  suitably  address  our  needs  when 
they  are  finally  fielded.  Furthermore,  as 
the  pace  of  technological  change  in¬ 
creases,  systems  that  require  a  decade 
or  more  to  field  are  technologically  obso¬ 
lete  before  IOC  is  achieved. 


ing  cycle  time,”  according  to  Wil¬ 
son,  “requires  we  minimize  uncertainty 
before  program  initiation. 

“Because  we  expect  each  generation  of 
technology  to  be  a  revolutionary  leap 
ahead  of  the  last  generation,”  he  says, 
“we  tiy  to  fund  requirements  ten  to  15 
years  in  the  future.  As  the  F-22  example 
demonstrates,  not  only  does  this  prac¬ 
tice  cause  us  to  design  systems  based  on 
our  ‘best  guess’  of  future  threats  and 
technology  (which  is  often  inaccurate), 
but  it  also  extends  cycle  times  by  mak¬ 
ing  us  repeatedly  revise  the  program  to 
incorporate  new  developments.”  Instead, 
he  counters,  DoD  should  express  re¬ 
quirements  in  incremental  terms,  look¬ 
ing  ahead/ive  years  rather  than  10  or  15. 

He  notes  that  the  Joint  Staff  is  currently 
revising  the  requirements  generation  in¬ 
struction  to  adopt  such  time-phased  evo¬ 


lutionary  requirements. 

“We  [USD(A&T)]  will  support  the  shift 
to  evolutionary  requirements  by  mak¬ 
ing  evolutionary  acquisition  the  preferred 
way  to  do  business.  This  method  has 
usually  been  associated  with  informa¬ 
tion  technology  acquisition,  but  in  order 
to  be  more  responsive  and  flexible  with 
the  limited  budgets  and  our  changing 
threats,  we  need  to  use  an  evolutionary 
acquisition  strategy  for  most  —not  nec¬ 
essarily  all  —but  most  of  our  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  development.” 

He  explains  that  evolutionary  acquisi¬ 
tion  entails  defining  requirements  and 
building  systems  in  blocks  so  that  the 
urgent  needs  are  met  quickly  and  longer- 
term  requirements  are  met  by  demon¬ 
strations,  exercises,  and  experiments. 
Evolutionary  acquisition,  says  Wilson, 
allows  for  rapid  fielding  and  continuous 


Retrofitting,  he  explains,  is  not  a  cost-ef¬ 
fective  option.  Concerns  even  arise  that 
the  spare  parts  vhll  not  be  available  soon 
after  these  systems  are  in  the  field.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  longer  a  system’s  cycle  time, 
the  greater  likelihood  of  budget  insta¬ 
bility  and  requirements  creep. 

Evolutionary  Acquisition 

In  trying  to  reduce  a  system’s  cycle  time, 
Wilson  names  three  kinds  of  uncertainty 
program  managers  must  deal  with:  un¬ 
certainty  related  to  the  requirements,  un¬ 
certainty  associated  with  technology,  and 
uncertainty  related  to  funding.  “Reduc- 
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improvement.  “We  need  to  make  it  the 
preferred  way.” 

Separate  Technology 
Development  From  Acquisition 

Wilson  speaks  of  another  important 
piece  to  the  puzzle  for  cycle-time  re¬ 
duction  —the  separation  of  technology 
risks  from  acquisition.  “Having  a  pro¬ 
ject  designated  as  an  acquisition  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  the  few  ways  to  obtain 
funding  for  technology  development,” 
he  told  the  graduates.  “1  believe  we  need 
to  create  an  alternative  method  that 
would  encourage  and  support  technol¬ 
ogy  development  activities  without  com¬ 
mitting  the  Department  to  full-fledged 
acquisition  of  a  system.” 

At  present,  ACTDs  [Advanced  Concept 
Technology  Demonstrations]  provide 
one  such  alternative,  according  to  Wil¬ 
son.  “We  should  enable  broader  use  of 
demonstration  projects  in  order  to  fund 
technology  development  outside  the  ac¬ 
quisition  system.  By  doing  so,  we  are 
not  just  attempting  to  reduce  cycle  time 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  The  demon¬ 
stration  is  not  an  acquisition  program 
—  intentionally  so.  The  execution  of  a 
demonstration  project  has  a  single  spe¬ 
cific  goal:  the  demonstration  of  an  op¬ 
erational  capability.” 

Wilson  goes  on  to  say  that  the  successful 
demonstration  will  incorporate  both  the 
satisfaction  of  an  operational  need  and 
the  feasibility  of  the  selected  approach. 
“It  is  important  to  note,”  he  says,  “that 
an  acceptable  result  of  a  demonstration 
project  is  that  technology  may  have  in¬ 
sufficient  utility  or  is  not  feasible  and 
must  be  studied  further  or  killed.  And 
killing  off  poor  technological  solutions 
early  before  substantial  sums  of  money 
are  committed,”  he  emphasizes,  “is  an 
important  byproduct  of  the  new  ap¬ 
proach.” 

Moreover,  evolutionary  acquisition,  he 
contends,  will  make  even  better  use  of 
DoD’s  Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation  (RDT&E)  dollars  than  the 
traditional  acquisition  model  does.  By 
adhering  to  the  new  approach,  he  told 
the  graduates,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
RDT&E  budget  can  be  pooled  and  thus 


expended  more  efficiently  than  under 
the  cuiTent  process  where  these  funds 
are  divided  up  among  a  myriad  of  ac¬ 
quisition  programs. 

Simulation  Based  Acquisition 

Wilson  also  speaks  of  another  initiative 
DoD  is  focusing  on  to  reduce  the  tech- 
nolog)^  risk  and  cut  cycle  time  -  Simu¬ 
lation  Based  Acquisition  (SBA).  Ulti¬ 
mately,  he  believes  that  SBA  will  affect 
DoD’s  ownership  costs  such  as  those  in 
the  logistics  support  area  that  generally 
are  the  drivers  of  life  cycle  cost. 

SBA  cuts  cycle  times,  he  notes,  by  get¬ 
ting  rapid  answers  to  questions  about 
requirements  and  designs  and  by  dis¬ 
tributing  them  simultaneously  to  many 
users.  And  program  managers,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  can  incorporate  SBA  into  their  pro¬ 
grams  without  significantly  expanding 
cycle  time. 

The  Pocketbook  Issue 

Program  managers,  says  Wilson,  are 
often  motivated  to  initiate  acquisition  as 
soon  as  possible  to  secure  funds  for  their 
programs.  “We  should  fund  fewer  pro¬ 
grams  but  should  fund  them  appropri¬ 
ately  for  completion  within  the  FYDP 
[Future  Years  Defense  Program].  We  want 
to  screen  new  starts  and  see  if  we  can 
afford  them  and  then  fund  them,  opti¬ 
mally,  before  the  Department  makes  ac¬ 
quisition  commitments. 

“Unless  we  control  what  goes  into  the 
acquisition  pipeline  from  the  beginning,” 
Wilson  concludes,  “we  will  not  make 
significant  impact  on  cycle  times.” 

He  notes  that  cycle  times  have  already 
started  to  come  down  from  their  historic 
average  of  132  months.  A  few  recent  pro¬ 
grams  stand  out,  using  commercial  tech¬ 
nology  and  innovative  contracting 
arrangements.  The  Navy’s  UHF  follow- 
on  program  was  able  to  meet  IOC  in  65 
months;  the  Army’s  ATACM  modifica¬ 
tion  program  was  at  IOC  in  48  months. 
Also  using  existing  technology,  the  Air 
Force  is  on  track  to  deliver  JDAM  [Joint 
Direct  Attack  Munition]  in  7 1  months. 

“The  key  to  achieving  50-percent  re¬ 
duction  in  cycle  time  is  a  commitment,” 
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Wilson  says,  "an  active  involvement  b)' 
program  managers." 

The  Challenge 

Concluding  his  remarks,  Wilson  en¬ 
joined  the  graduates  to  “look  at  how'  you 
can  deliver  your  program  or  project 
laster.”  Whether  in  industiy'  or  govern¬ 
ment,  Wilson  urged  them  to: 

•  Consciously  separate  lechnolog)'  de¬ 
velopment  from  acquisition. 

•  Commit  to  an  evoliuionan’  acquisi¬ 
tion  approach  as  the  standard  irom 
which  DoP  will  do  business  from  iKm- 
on. 

•  Ad\’ocate  modeling  and  simulation  to 
luriher  Simulation  Based  Acquisition. 

•  Ad\’(K'ate  and  seek  as  fulK’  and  com- 
pleiek  as  possible  the  funding  that 
will  alitn\-  a  program  to  be  quickP  and 
efficiently  executed. 


"By  cutting  acquisition  cycle  times,  our 
nation  will  reap  many  benefits,”  Wilson 
concludes.  "We  will  spend  money  only 
on  what  we  need;  we  will  field  only  statc- 
ol-thc-art  lechnolog)';  and  we  will  avoid 
the  unstable  budgets  and  creeping  re¬ 
quirements  for  which  DoD  has  been  no¬ 
torious.”  But  more  importantly,  he  notes, 
"We  will  save  taxpayers'  dollars,  and  we 
w'ill  get  better  equipment  into  the  hands 
of  the  warfighter  -  /aster." 

Wilson  reminded  the  graduates  that 
w’hile  loday  they're  leading  programs  as 
senior  managers  in  government  and  in- 
dusiiy,  toniorrow  they'll  be  leading  the 
Department  and  private  mdustiy  as  se¬ 
nior  leaders.  “I'm  asking  you  to  take  up 
this  challenge  and  run  with  it,”  he  told 
the  graduates,  “not  only  through  the  life 
cycles  of  your  programs  (which  I  hope 
will  be  short),  but  as\'ou  implement  your 
own  visions  ofdefen.se  policies.  If  you 
do,  we  will  be  prepared  1(M- wiiaiever  ma\' 
emerge  from  tomorrow's  headlines.” 


James  W.  "Jim”  Leaf,  an  elec¬ 
tronics  technician-technical 
aidvisor  in  the  Professional 
Development  Department,  Fac¬ 
ulty  Division,  DSMC,  died  March 
1 8  after  a  brief  illness.  A  native  of 
upstate  New  York,  Leaf  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1 960,  where 
he  served  for  five  years.  After  op¬ 
erating  his  own  electronic  repair 
business  for  1 0  years  in  Utica,  N.Y., 
and  for  three  years  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  he  began  his  federal  career 
in  1 979  as  an  electronics  me¬ 
chanic  at  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.  In  August  1 982, 
he  joined  DSMC  as  an  electron¬ 
ics  technician  in  the  Audiovisual 
Support  and  Electronics  Mainte¬ 
nance  Division.  More  recently,  he 
worked  in  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Faculty  Division,  where  he 
managed  the  technical  aspects 
Z  of  DSMCs  first  Video  TeleTeach- 
"  ing  (VTT)  linkup  in  June  1 997. 
Leaf  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Suzanne,  as  well  as  two  sons,  a 
daughter,  and  eight  grandchildren. 
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Policy  Aims  at 

World-Class  Acquisition  Force 

JIM  GARAMONE 


ASHINGTON  -  U’s  a  fact  of  life 
that  if  you  don’t  stay  on  top  of 
what’s  happening  in  your  career 
field,  you  will  be  left  behind. 

Slaying  on  lop  is  the  drive  behind  DoD’s  ncv\' 
siandards  lor  the  acquisition  workforce.  “If 
you  look  throughout  the  commercial  world 
at  pariicularK’  successful  companies,  the  focus 
on  continuous  education  is  something  you 
sec  consisicnily  across  ihc  board,”  said  Stan 
Solowa)',  Deputy  Under  Secretaiy^  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  Reform. 

DoD  has  established  a  continuous  education 
baseline  for  its  100,000  acquisition  profes¬ 
sionals.  All  acquisition  personnel  work  to¬ 
ward  certification  in  their  fields.  DoD  certifies 
in  three  levels,  and  the  requirements  are  laid 
out  in  DoD  Publication  5005. 2M. 

Level  1  (roughly  GS-5  to  GS-9)  certification 
in  contracting,  for  example,  requires  one  year 
of  contracting  experience,  a  four-year  degree 
or  24  semester  hours  in  certain  courses,  and 
the  Level  1  course  offered  through  the  Defense 
Acquisition  University.  Level  II  (roughly  GS- 
10  to  GS-12)  requires  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  same  education  requirement  and 
courses  in  contract  law.  Level  Ill  (roughly  GS- 
13  and  above)  requires  four  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  same  education  requirement  and  a 
Level  111  contracting  course. 

Those  already  certified  must  receive  80  hours 
of  continuous  education  ever)'  two  years. 


The  DoD  acquisition  world  is  changing 
rapidly.  DoD  acquisition  personnel  have  nev.' 
methods,  new  procedures,  and  new  tools  to 
learn  and  use,  Soloway  said.  They  must  keep 
current.  “The  beauty  of  it  is  that  our  work¬ 
force  is  very’  eager  to  get  out  there  and  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  professional  develop¬ 
ment  and  professional  improvement  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist,”  he  said. 

The  initiative  is  aimed  at  1 1  career  fields: 
program  management;  communications-com- 
puter  systems;  contracting,  including  con¬ 
struction  contracting;  purchasing;  indus¬ 
trial/contract  property  management;  systems 
planning,  research,  development,  and  engi¬ 
neering;  test  and  evaluation;  manufacturing, 
production,  and  quality  assurance;  acquisi¬ 
tion  logistics;  business  cost-estimating  and  fi¬ 
nancial  management;  and  auditing. 

While  professional  certification  is  the  goal  of 
the  initiative,  there's  a  fair  amount  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  the  system.  Personnel  can  take  non¬ 
government  courses  at  universities,  commu¬ 
nity  colleges,  or  professional  organizations. 
They  can  also  get  credit  for  researching  pa¬ 
pers  and  delivering  professional  papers  at  con¬ 
ferences. 

The  kinds  of  personal  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment  courses  available  through  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Personnel  Management  —  attributes  of 
leadership  and  so  forth  -  also  count  toward 
the  80-hour  requirement,  Soloway  said. 


Personnel  can  use  government  time  for  the 
classes  and,  if  the  course  is  required  for  cer¬ 
tification,  the  government  will  pay  for  it. 

Supervisors  must  certify  employees  have 
achieved  the  80  hours  over  tw^o  years.  “We 
put  that  into  the  polic)'  for  two  reasons,”  he 
said.  “We  wanted  to  send  a  ver*)'  strong  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  workforce  how  seriously  we  take 
this  and  how  strongly  we  believe  they  ve  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  pursue  this  development. 

“The  bigger  reason  was  we  wanted  to  ensure 
supervisors  were  veiy^  clear  that  this  is  a  top 
priority  of  leadership,”  Soloway  continued. 
“We  wanted  to  hold  people  responsible  for 
making  sure  their  employees  were  encour¬ 
aged  and  enabled  to  go  out  and  get  the  train¬ 
ing  they  need. 

“You  sometimes  hear  from  the  w'orkforce  that 
‘every  time  I  go  to  get  training  I’m  told  there’s 
no  budget  or  there’s  no  time  or  what-have- 
you.’  We  want  to  make  clear  to  both  sides  that 
you’ve  got  to  figure  a  way  to  budget  it,  and 
you’ve  got  to  find  a  way  to  make  time.” 

The  policy  requires  each  of  the  Services  to 
earmark  a  certain  amount  of  monc)’  to  enable 
acquisition  workers  to  complete  their  certifi¬ 
cations. 

Employees  who  do  not  meet  the  biennial  80- 
hour  training  requirement  are  put  on  proba¬ 
tion  and  given  extra  time  to  finish.  If  they  still 
don’t  meet  requirements  at  the  end  of  pro¬ 


bation,  they  can  lose  their  certification  and 
could  be  denied  opportunities  for  promotion. 

Employees  can’t  be  fired  for  not  doing  their 
continuous  education,  but,  Soloway  said,  “We 
sure  as  heck  don’t  have  to  promote  them,  and 
we  sure  as  heck  don’t  have  to  allow  them  to 
maintain  a  certification  for  which  they  are  not 
doing  their  requisite  development.” 

This  policy  is  just  a  departmental  baseline,  so 
organizations  are  free  to  do  more  if  they  wish, 
Soloway  said.  Some  agencies  have,  in  fact, 
adopted  different,  more  stringent  training  re¬ 
quirements.  Even  before  the  DoD  policy,  for 
example,  the  Army  Communications-Elec- 
tronics  Command  required  80  hours  of  train¬ 
ing  for  all  workers  and  a  tougher  160  hours 
ever)'  two  years  for  supervisors. 

“We  want  our  folks  to  have  the  tools  and  the 
knowledge  that  enable  them  to  go  out  and 
do  what  we’re  asking  them  to  do,  effectively 
and  efficiently  and  productively,”  Soloway 
said.  “We  want  them  to  feel  comfortable  tak¬ 
ing  risks,  comfortable  with  making  decisions 
rather  than  operating  through  the  rigid  rule 
books  of  the  past. 

“In  order  to  get  people  to  those  comfort  lev¬ 
els,  thc)'’ve  got  to  hav'e  the  tools,”  he  said.  “This 
policy  is  one  way  in  which  we  very  directly 
say  to  the  workforce,  ‘We  want  you  to  have 
the  tools;  were  going  to  insist  you  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  because  the  two  together  cre¬ 
ate  a  world-class  workforce.’” 


DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  AFFORDABILITY  COUNCIL 


DSnC  Hosts  First-Ever  PEO/SYSCOn 
Commanders'  Workshop 

''Product  Support  and 

Cominercia!  iusiness  Environment'" 

C.  TYLER  JONES 


reck  phikisophcr  iicraclilus 
once  said,  “Nothing  is  pcrma- 
■K  Kncni  but  change.”  No  place  is 
^»Mhis  more  evident  than  within 
^"^""ihe  Department  oi  Delense.  To 
meet  warlighicrs'  iiiiure  needs  lor  mo¬ 
bilization  and  sustainment,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  transforming  its  mass  logistics 
system  into  a  highly  agile  and  reliable 
SN'siem  that  deli\'ers  kygistics  support  “on 
demand.” 

Because  no  UTilitap’  model  exists,  DoD 
has  turned  to  the  commercial  market¬ 
place  to  learn  how  “world-class  firms” 
cffcctivcK’  and  efficient K’  deal  w’ith  var¬ 
ious  logistical  issues.  A  recent  lorum 
where  these  issues  were  discussed  was 
the  first-ever  Pr.CTkSYSCCUi  C'.omman- 
ders'  Workshop  at  the  Defense  Systems 
Management  College,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
April  13-14. 

The  college's  commandant.  Navy  Rear 
Aclm.  Leonard  “Lenn”  Vincent,  greeted 
more  than  300  participants,  including 
senior  Licquisition  and  logistics  policy¬ 
makers,  managers  in  the  delense  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  representatives  Irom  in- 
dustr\'  by  saying  the  theme  ol  “Product 
Support  an  cl  Commercial  Business  En- 
\aronment”  describes  exactK'  the  culture 
DoD  needs  to  be  mo\'ing  into. 

“The  basis  for  this  transformation  is  the 
belief  that  DoD  could  emulate  the  prac¬ 
tices  that  make  commercial  businesses 
successful.  Not  that  the  go\’ernmeni  can 


Jones  IS  editor.  Program  Manager  magazine,  Vi¬ 
sual  Arts  and  Press  Department,  Division  of 
College  Administration  and  Services,  DSMC 


From  left:  Navy  Rear  Adm. 
Lenn  Vincent,  DSMC  Com¬ 
mandant;  Dr.  Jacques  S. 
Gansler,  Under  Secretary 
OF  Defense  (Acquisition  & 
Technology):  Retired  Air 
Force  Lt.  Gen.  Tom  Fergu¬ 
son,  Senior  Partner,  Day- 
ton  Aerospace,  Inc.;  Stan 
Soloway,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac¬ 
quisition  Reform)  and  Di¬ 
rector,  Defense  Reform. 


Army  Maj.  Gen.  Al  Sullivan 
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-Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler 


Air  Force  Col  Rosanne 
“Ro”  Bailey,  Air  Armament 
Center 


ft  The  challenge 
is  to  change  the 
process  and  the 
infrastructure  that 
was  very  good  for 
the  20th  century, 
but  is,  1  truly 
think,  out  of  sync 
with  the  21st 
century. 


Navy  Vice  Adm.  John  A.  Lockard, 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command 


or  should  operate 
exactly  like  those 
businesses,  but  we 
have  to  instill  in  our 
workforce  some  of 
those  cultural  val¬ 
ues  that  make  our 
United  States  econ¬ 
omy  the  envy  of  the 
world.” 


Vicky  Farrow,  Chief  Learning  Officer,  Lucent 
Technologies,  Inc  As  luncheon  speaker  on  Day 
2  OF  THE  Workshop,  Farrow  spoke  on  "Respond¬ 
ing  to  Change:  A  Lucent  Technologies  Program 
FOR  Growth." 


Navy  Vice  Adm.  James  Amerault,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics) 
(OPNAV  N4).  Amerault  served  on  the  Se¬ 
nior  Leadership  Panel. 


Vincent  said  that  al¬ 
though  “we  initiate 
this  process  with 
our  students  right 
here  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  [and  that]  Dr. 
Gansler  has  stated 
that  training  our 
workforce  in  new 
ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  our  No.  1  priority,”  nearly 
half  of  the  9,000  students  (per  year)  who 
take  classes  here  “feel  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  their  work 
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Commercial  Operations  &  Support  Savings  Initiative  (COSSI)  Exhibit, 


Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Claude 
Bolton,  AF  Program  Exec¬ 
utive  Officer  for  Fighter 
AND  Bomber  Programs. 
(Bolton  is  a  former 
DShC  Commandant.) 


Donna  Richbourg, 
Principal  Assistant 
Deputy  Under  Secre 
TARY  of  Defense  (Ac 
QuismoN  Reform); 
Navy  Rear  Adm.  Lenn 
Vincent,  DSMC  Com 
mandant. 


Dr.  Spiros  Pallas,  Principal  Deputy  to  the  Dii«c 
5  TOR,  Strategic  &  Tactical  Systems,  0USD(A&T). 
Pallas  chaired  a  Breakout  Group  on  Improving 
Reliability,  Maintainability,  and  Sustainability 
Through  Continuous  Technology  Refreshmen 
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Panel  ON 'Industry  AND 


Government  Views  OF 


Price  Based  Acquisition 


From  left.  William  'Bill: 


Stussie,  Deputy  Assistant 


Secretary  of  the  Navy 


(Air  Programs),  and 


Panel  Moderator;  Karen 


A  R 


I  L  *1 
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Stan  Soloway,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  Reform)  and  Director, 
Defense  Reform.  Soloway  served  as  mod¬ 
erator  of  a  panel  on  "Summary  of  91  2c 
Results  on  Product  Support  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Business  Environment.” 


Air  Force  Col  Larry  "Scoop”  Cooper, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Service  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Executive  for  Total  Ownership  Cost, 
I  AND  Director,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
I  Force  (Acquisition),  Reduqion  in  Total 
IOwnership  Cost  Office.  Cooper  co- 
I  chaired  a  Breakout  Group  on  "PM 
I  Oversight  of  Life  Cycle  Cost  Support." 


Wilson,  Vice  President,  Government  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Process  Excellence, 
AlliedSignal,  Inc;  Terry  Marlow,  Vice 
President,  Government  Division, 
Aerospace  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc;  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Timothy 
Maushenko,  Commander,  Defense  Con¬ 
tract  Management  Command. 


Panel  on  "Summary  of  91  2c  Results  on  Product  Support  and  the  Commercial  Business  Environ¬ 
ment.”  From  left:  Stan  Soloway,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform),  Direc¬ 
tor,  Defense  Reform,  and  Panel  Moderator;  Louis  Kratz,  Director,  Logistics  Systems  Reengineer¬ 
ing;  William  "Bill”  Mounts,  Director,  International  &  Commercial  Systems  Acquisition;  Robert 
Leach,  Officer  of  the  Director,  Systems  Acquisition. 


Paul  Hoeper,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Acquisition,  Logis¬ 
tics  AND  Technology. 
Hoeper  served  on  the 
Senior  Leadership 
Panel 


CONNANDERS'  WMKSHOP 
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worn 


Kenneth  J.  "Ken"  Oscar, 


COnnANDERS'  WORKSHOP 


l'mKn'atii>n  for  higher  levels 
of  perforinf'”^^*'  and  lovver' 


I  Navy  Rear  Adm.  Lenn  Vincent,  DSliC  Commandant;  Deputy 
I  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Logistics),  Roger  Kallock. 


Maxwell  E. 
Westmorelan, 
TASC  Inc. 


Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Gregory  S.  Martin,  Principal 
Deputy,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Acquisition,  served  on  the  Senior  Leader¬ 
ship  Panel 


'14'! 


The  Boeing  Company  Exhibit 
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place  and  use  these  newly  acquired 
tools  and  techniques  because  they 
don’t  believe  their  culture  will  allow 
them  to. 

“That’s  the  challenge  ...  you  have,  and 
it’s  workshops  like  these  that  enable  all 
of  us  to  allow  our  workforce  to  make  the 
transformation  that  is  so  necessary 
today.” 

Another  transformation  taking  place  is 
the  workshop  itself.  Based  on  feedback 
from  the  October  1998  PEO/SYSCOM 
Commanders’  Conference,  the  April 
event  was  reoriented  from  a  conference 
to  a  workshop  focused  on  a  specific 
topic.  Plenary  sessions  and  breakout 
groups  were  organized  around  a  num¬ 
ber  of  key  follow-up  issues  from  two  Sec¬ 
tion  912c  studies,  resulting  in  the  theme 
of  “Product  Support  and  Commercial 
Environment.” 

Adding  New  Tools  to  the 
Tool  Chest 

In  his  keynote  speech,  Dr.  Jacques  S. 
Gansler,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac¬ 
quisition  and  Technology),  explained  to 
the  participants  that  he  needs  their  help 
in  giving  program  managers  the  tools 
they  need  to  succeed  in  changing  the 
way  DoD  does  business. 

Gansler  made  it  clear  that  although 
DoD  is  undergoing  a  transformation, 
the  current  support  processes  are  not 
broken.  “In  fact,  I  think  the  processes 
have  enabled  us  to  successfully  support 
warfighters  and  the  weapon  systems 
throughout  the  20th  century.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  current  problems  come 
from  using  outdated  tools  and 
processes  in  a  changing  world. 

“The  challenge  is  to  change  the  process 
and  the  infrastructure  that  was  very 
good  for  the  20th  century,  but  is,  I  truly 
think,  out  of  sync  with  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury.”  He  said,  “The  current  processes 
-  the  historic  processes  if  you  will  - 
were  driven  by  the  need  to  maintain 
the  high  readiness  levels  of  a  forward- 
deployed  force  to  deter  what  was  a 
dominant  threat.  They  were  relatively 
slow,  they  were  expensive  in  terms  of 
transportation,  they  had  limited  com- 


The  basis  for 
this  transformation 
is  the  belief  that 
DoD  could  emulate 
the  practices  that 
make  commercial 
businesses 
successful.  Not  that 
the  government  can 
or  should  operate 
exactly  like  those 
businesses,  but  we 
have  to  instill  in  our 
workforce  some  of 
those  cultural  values 
that  make  our 
United  States 
economy  the 
envy  of 
the  world. 

-Navy  Rear  Adm.  Lenn  Vincent 


munications,  and  they  were  basically 
paper-driven  processes. 

“Those  factors  drove  us  to  develop  and 
to  nurture  a  multi-echelon  support  struc¬ 
ture  that  was  optimized  to  return  ser¬ 
viceable  reparables  to  operating  forces 
in  a  relatively  short  time.  Today  that 
structure  is  built  up  to  involve  21  main¬ 
tenance  depots,  16  inventory  control 
points,  19  distribution  centers,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  statistics  is  that  it  is 
supported  by  over  450  separate  non-in- 
teroperable  logistics  information  sys¬ 
tems.  It  consumes  over  $80  billion  a  year 
and  involves  over  a  million  civilian  and 
military^  personnel.” 

Gansler  pointed  out  that,  “Despite  these 
very  high  expenditures,  we  continue  to 
suffer  from  very  long  logistics  response 
times  —  over  30  days  -  that’s  when  it’s 
on  the  shelf.  And  what  is  really  scary 
about  that  is  that  there  is  a  huge  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  Service  response  times 
across  the  pipeline  and  in  some  cases 
up  to  two  years.” 

According  to  Gansler,  “The  most  com¬ 
pelling  reason  to  transform  this  struc¬ 
ture  is  that  it’s  nonresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  forces.  Unlike  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Joint  Staff  focuses  on  very  dif¬ 
ferent  geo-political,  economic,  and  mil¬ 
itary  factors  in  the  21st  century.”  He 
added  that  DoD  is  going  to  see  more  dis¬ 
tributed  threats  that  vdll  be  defeated  only 
by  highly  agile  forces. 

“Essentially  we’re  facing  a  strategy  of 
force  projection  versus  forward  deploy¬ 
ment.”  He  explained  that  DoD  needs  a 
system  that  is  relatively  inexpensive,  but 
is  rapid  in  terms  of  transportation  re¬ 
sponsiveness.  In  particular,  he  said,  “we 
need  it  robust,  we  need  it  secure,  and 
we  need  it  on  a  digital  basis.”  In  many 
cases,  he  said,  opposing  forces  can  get 
equipment  faster  than  DoD  can  from  the 
commercial  world  or  from  the  world 
arms  market. 

Gansler  said  for  this  reason  and  many 
more,  DoD  must  accelerate  ongoing  Ser¬ 
vice  efforts  in  the  support  area.  “We  have 
to  draw  upon  the  recent  successful  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  commercial  sector.  We  have 
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to  create  a  cultural  environment  that  en¬ 
courages,  incentivizes,  and  rewards  these 
transformation  efforts.” 

Gansler  said  DoD  must  learn  from 
world-class  firms  because  “they  cany  60 
percent  less  inventory;  they  meet  sched¬ 
uled  delivery  dates  17  percent  more 
often;  they  meet  customer  requested 
dates  90  percent  of  the  time;  and  they 
spend  45  percent  less  on  supply-chain 
costs.”  He  added  that,  “These  firms  are 
highly  responsive,  agile,  and  fully  inte¬ 
grated.  Exactly  the  characteristics  we 
need  for  the  21st  century.” 

Although  DoD  has  set  forth  some  initia¬ 
tives  and  is  making  progress  in  the  area 
of  product  support,  Gansler  pointed  out 
five  actions  DoD  must  take  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  to  be  considered  successful: 

•  Rapidly  proliferate  best  commercial 
practices  across  our  product  support 
processes,  with  a  clear  focus  on  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

•  Develop  and  implement  competitive 
product  support  strategies  for  all  major 
weapon  systems  by  2005. 

•  Reform  our  reprocurement  practices 
to  exploit  rapid  reliability  enhance¬ 
ments  in  the  commercial  sector. 

•  Provide  our  program  managers  with 
the  tools  and  incentives  necessary  to 
achieve  visibility  and  control  of  life 
cycle  costs. 

•  Greatly  expand  the  use  of  prime  ven¬ 
dor  and  virtual  prime  vendor  for  those 
common  items  that  are  cost-effective 
candidates  for  corporate  buys. 

Before  those  actions  can  succeed, 
Gansler  said  there  must  be  a  framework. 
To  start  building  that  framework,  DoD 
must  foster  the  development  of  a  com- 
petitwe  supplier  base  for  product  sup¬ 
port  services;  reengineer  existing  finan¬ 
cial  processes  to  facilitate  integrated 
product  support  while  providing  realis¬ 
tic  cost  to  output  information;  and  mod¬ 
ernize  DoD’s  logistics  information  sys¬ 
tems  to  enable  seamless,  secure  delivery 
of  product  support  services  across  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry. 

After  his  speech,  Gansler  fielded  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  questions  from  the  audience. 


Questions  ranged  from  topics  such  as 
“What  makes  you  believe  that  20-per¬ 
cent  reduction  is  feasible  for  logistics  by 
2005?”  to  “How  do  you  see  the  program 
managers  exercising  visibility  and  con¬ 
trol  over  O&M  [Operations  and  Main¬ 
tenance]  funds  in  the  future?” 

Important  Next  Steps 

“We  [DoD]  must  get  our  workforce  ori¬ 
ented  toward  a  completely  different  way 
of  doing  business,”  said  Stan  Soloway, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac¬ 
quisition  Reform).  Soloway  was  the 
moderator  for  the  first  panel,  which  dis¬ 
cussed  a  summary  of  912c  Results  on 
Product  Support  and  the  Commercial 
Business  Environment.  Panelists  in¬ 
cluded  Robert  Leach,  Office  of  the  Di¬ 
rector,  Systems  Acquisition;  Louis  Kratz, 
Director,  Logistics  Systems  Reengi¬ 
neering;  and  William  Mounts,  Director, 
International  and  Commercial  Systems 
Acquisition. 

Leach  started  the  panel  by  explaining 
that  his  912c  study  team.  Program 
Manager  Oversight  of  Life  Cycle  Cost, 
was  given  their  “task  from  Acquisition 
Reform.  But,  we  know  it’s  not  an  OSD 
task;  it’s  a  Service-oriented  [and]  -led 
task.”  He  said  the  Program  Manager 
Oversight  of  Life  Cycle  Cost  Study 
(PMOLCS)  recommendations  will  only 
work  if  the  Services  support  them. 

When  given  the  task  of  the  PMOLCS, 
Leach  said  his  group  prepared  a  charter 
that  required  them  to:  identify  weapon 
system  product  support  functions,  iden¬ 
tify  responsibility  for  each  support  func¬ 
tion  cost,  and  identify  policy  documents 
authorizing  control;  determine  support 
functions  that  PMs  should  control  to  re¬ 
duce  life  cycle  cost;  and  determine 
changes  needed  to  enable  PMs  to  con¬ 
trol  support  function  costs. 

Although  his  912c  study  team  has  fin¬ 
ished  a  working  draft,  he  said  he  did  not 
expect  to  have  the  final  report  to  Dr. 
Gansler  until  the  end  of  April. 

The  next  speaker,  Kratz,  discussed  the 
status  of  the  Product  Support  Reengi¬ 
neering  study  and  said  his  group  was 
asked  to  focus  on  four  areas: 


•  Reengineered  product  support  based 
on  best  commercial  practices. 

•  Competitively  sourced  product  sup¬ 
port. 

•  Expanded  use  of  modernization 
through  spares. 

•  Increased  use  of  prime  vendors  and 
virtual  prime  vendors. 

He  said  his  group  was  given  two  over¬ 
riding  factors:  You  will  focus  on  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  you  must  come  back 
with  an  executable  and  implementable 
plan.  Kratz  said  one  of  the  first  things 
his  group  asked  was,  ‘What  do  we  want 
to  get  to?”  He  said  they  came  up  with: 
improve  customer  service,  improve  mis¬ 
sion-capable  rates,  reduce  product  sup¬ 
port  costs,  and  provide  full  asset  visibil¬ 
ity.  The  feedback  generated  from  his 
group’s  draft  has  been  positive. 

The  third  panelist,  Mounts,  discussed 
the  status  of  the  Commercial  Business 
Environment  study.  He  said  his  group 
decided  to  take  a  “clean  sheet”  approach 
and  “go  outside  the  box.”  He  said  they 
looked  to  large  commercial  businesses 
to  see  how  they  did  things.  Mounts  ex¬ 
plained  how  they  modeled  their  “clean 
sheet”  approach  off  of  a  Corporate  Uni¬ 
versity  Strategic  Alignment  Approach, 
and  decided  to  shape  their  report  around 
workforce,  cultural  change,  strategic 
alignment,  and  delivery  method. 

Like  a  commercial  business,  he  said  they 
adopted  the  mantra  of  “better,  faster,  and 
cheaper.”  Under  the  heading  of  “better,” 
Mounts  said  DoD  needs  to  teach  com¬ 
mercial  business  practices  to  make  gov¬ 
ernment  a  more  effective  team  member 
with  industry;  under  “faster,”  he  said 
DoD  needs  to  apply  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  practices  to  improve  service  to  “our 
customers”  -  the  warfighters;  and  under 
“cheaper,”  DoD  must  improve  returns 
on  investments  by  implementing  com¬ 
mercial  best  practices  in  military  oper¬ 
ations. 

Ultimately,  he  said,  like  industry,  DoD 
needs  to  take  a  bottom-line  approach  to 
managing  its  enterprise.  Mounts  said 
DoD  needs  to  think  of  itself  “as  still  having 
a  bottom  line  similar  to  what  industry  or 
large  enterprises  in  the  private  sector  do,” 
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but  where  their  “return  may  be  to  share¬ 
holders,  our  return,  obviously,  is  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  ...  also  to  the  warfighter.” 

Other  items  covered  in  their  presenta¬ 
tions  included  some  of  the  important 
next  steps  of  continued  acquisition  and 
logistics  reform,  and  identification  of 
how  DoD  will  capitalize  and  expand  on 
best  practices  —  commercial  and  gov¬ 
ernment  -to  transform  weapon  system 
support  processes  to  meet  the  opera¬ 
tional  needs  of  warfighters  in  the  next 
millennium.  They  also  emphasized  how 
competition,  as  a  continuous  life  cycle 
ingredient,  can  provide  best  value  sup¬ 
port  and  continuous  technology  re¬ 
freshment  to  increase  reliability  and 
lower  weapon  system  costs. 

After  their  presentations,  panel  mem¬ 
bers  responded  to  questions  from  the 
attendees.  Typical  questions  included: 

•  Have  the  comptrollers  at  OSD  and  in 
the  Services  bought  into  the  idea  of 
Program  Manager  Life  Cycle  Oversight 
(i.e.,  potential  control)? 

•  Can  you  discuss  the  balance  between 
mass  CONUS  push  logistics  vs.  the 
just-in-time  theater  pull  system  in 
events  such  as  Kosovo? 

•  When  are  we  really  going  to  change 
the  defense  working  capital  fund? 

Saving  DoD  Billions 

Following  the  first  panel,  participants 
heard  James  Sinnett,  Vice  President, 
Strategic  Development,  The  Boeing  Com¬ 
pany,  speak  about  “Using  Open  Systems 
to  Enhance  Product  Support  Reengi¬ 
neering.”  He  explained  how  “Implemen¬ 
tation  of  an  Open  Systems  approach  can 
save  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services  literally  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  provide  for  technological  currency, 
and  provide  dramatic  improvements  in 
warfighting  capability  while  easing  the 
maintenance  and  the  support  burden. 
Performance  Based  Business  Environ¬ 
ment  (PBBE)  provides  many  elements  of 
Acquisition  Reform  that  are  directly  rel¬ 
evant  to  an  open  systems  approach. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
two  concepts  -PBBE  and  Open  Systems 
-are  mutually  enabling.  Using  these  con- 
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-James  Sinnett 

cepts  aggressively  will  allow  us  to  achieve 
a  significant  reduction  in  total  opera¬ 
tional/total  ownership  cost.” 

He  said,  PBBE  and  Open  Systems  can  be 
pervasive  throughout  the  life  cycle,  and 
used  as  tools  to  strengthen  warfighting 
capability.  However,  to  capture  the  bene¬ 
fits,  he  said,  we  must  all  work  to  remove 
those  impediments,  which  are  our  cul¬ 
tural  residue  from  both  the  “Cold  War” 
and  the  evolution  of  acquisition  policy 
and  practices  over  the  past  60  years. 

Ultimately,  Sinnett  said,  DoD  “must 
change  the  way  it  does  business  —  that 
means  taking  some  risks,  being  out  in 
front  to  lead  the  charge,  and  being  a  bit 
counterculture.” 

Breakout  Groups 

After  lunch,  participants  were  brought 
back  to  campus  where  they  attended  one 
of  six  different  breakout  groups. 
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Co-chaired  by  Jerry  Cothran,  Chief  Ac¬ 
quisition  Logistics,  Air  Force,  and 


William  Kenny,  Executive  Director,  Pro¬ 
curement  Management,  Defense  Logis¬ 
tics  Agency,  this  breakout  group  pro¬ 
vided  a  forum  for  discussing  and 
obtaining  feedback  on  the  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  implementation  of  weapon 
system-oriented  competitive  product 
support.  The  session  oriented  the  Prod¬ 
uct  Support  community,  including  PMs, 
major  commands,  logistics  support  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  industry  on  Section  912 
concepts,  as  embodied  in  the  Imple¬ 
mentation  Team  Report  and  Competi¬ 
tive  Sourcing  Guide.  Group  1  partici¬ 
pants  discussed  many  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  implementation  of 
weapon  system-oriented  product  sup¬ 
port.  In  particular,  they  discussed: 

•  The  optimum  integration  of  vertical 
(weapon  system-oriented)  and  hori¬ 
zontal  (commodity-oriented)  support 
arrangements. 

•  The  impediments  and  enablers  facing 
implementation  of  new  product  sup¬ 
port  arrangements. 

•  Necessary  planning,  research,  and 
analysis  that  should  precede  product 
support  implementation. 

•  Building  acquisition  strategies  that  fa¬ 
cilitate  strategic  sourcing  of  product 
support  functions  through  imple¬ 
mentation  of  intelligent  public/private 
partnerships. 

•  The  unique  challenges  of  transition¬ 
ing  legacy  systems  support  arrange¬ 
ments  to  the  new  product  support 
concept. 


Co-chaired  by  Connie  Clavier-Bowling, 
Director  of  Acquisition  Logistics 
(NAVSEA),  and  Randy  Fowler,  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Logistics  Materiel  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Management),  this  breakout  group 
developed  a  working  definition  of  in¬ 
tegrated  logistics  chains  that  fit  the  DoD 
environment,  identified  the  preferred 
DoD  end  state,  identified  major  im¬ 
pediments,  and  developed  required  im¬ 
plementation  actions.  Discussion  top¬ 
ics  included:  trade-offs  among 
alternative  end  states  and  paths  from 
present  state  to  end  states;  a  case  study 
of  a  DoD  organization  that  is  imple- 
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menting  and  managing  integrated  lo¬ 
gistics  chains;  PEO  and  PM  roles  in  im¬ 
plementing  and  managing  integrated 
logistics  chains;  areas  of  greatest  po¬ 
tential  payoff  and  most  significant  risk; 
and  implementation  impediments,  is¬ 
sues,  and  required  actions. 

Grcuip  3  — Maiktaininc;  and 
Expanding  n  ip  Prodiict 
Support  Co\\pv:n\  i\  i:  Basi 
Co-chaired  by  Wdliam  Mounts,  Director, 
International  and  Commercial  Systems 
Acquisition  and  LeAntha  Sumpter,  As¬ 
sistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Acquisition  Process  and  Policies), 
this  group  explored  existing  barriers  to 
broaden  participation  in  the  DoD  prod¬ 
uct  support  market  and  identified  actions 
to  overcome  those  barriers.  In  addition, 
they  discussed  topics  ranging  from  how 
to  leverage  budget  funds  for  systems  re¬ 
procurements  to  how  to  exploit  lessons 
learned  from  the  Commercial  Operating 
and  Support  Savings  Initiative  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  commercial  technology  on  a  broad 
scale  for  infusion  in  DoD  reprocurements 
and  spares  acquisitions. 

Group  4  —kiPi.iTiPNTiNc,  Win- 
Win  Pijbpic/Prix'Atp  Prp^i)uc;i 
Sup]x:)RT  Ri  .i.,/vriON.si  iiPs 

Co-chaired  by  Army  Col.  Duane  Brandt, 
Director,  Army  Competitive  Sourcing 
Office  and  Dr.  Richard  Stieglitz,  Presi¬ 
dent,  RGS  Associates,  Inc.,  this  group 
developed  a  common  understanding  of 
the  partnership  concept,  and  examined 
DoD  and  commercial  motives  and  risks 
applicable  to  long-term  total  product 
support  relationships.  The  group  also 
identified  high-payoff  opportunities  for 
partnerships  with  the  commercial  sec¬ 
tor,  identified  impediments  and  en¬ 
ablers  as  well  as  the  pros  and  cons  of 
proposed  new  approaches,  and  deter¬ 
mined  key  implementation  actions.  Dis¬ 
cussion  topics  ranged  from  “What  is 
the  operational  definition  of  ‘partner¬ 
ships’?”  to  “How  do  contract  type  and 
award  fees  influence  performance?” 

Group  5  —Proc;ra\i  Man,\c;pr 
OVRRSlGi  IT  Oi'-  LiIT  Ca'GPP  CoS  I 
SuppoR'r  (PMOLCS) 

Co-chaired  by  Air  Force  Col.  “Scoop” 
Cooper,  Special  Assistant  for  Total  Own¬ 


ership  Cost  and  Robert  Leach,  Office  of 
the  Director,  Systems  Acquisition,  this 
group  discussed  the  Section  912 
PMOLCS  management  actions  includ¬ 
ing  implementation  time  frames,  ex¬ 
pected  results,  enablers  and  inhibitors, 
and  anticipated  positive  and  negative  ex¬ 
ternalities.  Discussion  topics  ranged  from 
“What  are  the  expected  results  of  im¬ 
plementing  the  PMOLCS  management 
actions?”  to  “How  long  will  the  test  pro¬ 
gram  take,  and  who  will  decide  if  the  re¬ 
sults  warrant  widespread  implementa¬ 
tion  within  DoD?” 

CiRtx  p  6  —  Imprca  ixc.  RpLi,\r>ii .1  r^', 
iV1aintainap>ii  and  Susiainabii - 
n  v  Tmrcuk,!!  Cgnunuglg  Tix.'.ii- 
NoixxA  Ri  i'l^isi  imi:ni  (CTR) 

Chaired  by  Dr.  Spiros  Pallas,  Principal 
Deputy  to  the  Director,  Strategic  and 
Tactical  Systems,  this  group  assessed 
the  CTR  contribution  to  reduction  of 
total  ownership  cost  (R-TOC),  devised 
alternative  approaches  to  CTR  under 
traditional  and  competitive  prime  ven¬ 
dor  support  relationships,  listed  the 
key  impediments,  and  developed  a 
near-term  action  roadmap.  Discussion 
topics  ranged  from  the  problems 
caused  by  dominance  of  closed  archi¬ 
tectures  in  legacy  systems  to  transi¬ 
tioning  from  “freeze  and  build”  man¬ 
agement  to  CTR. 

A  New  Game 

After  the  breakout  sessions,  participants 
proceeded  to  the  officers  club  for  a  mixer 
and  a  chance  to  see  a  variety  of  exhibits. 
After  touring  the  exhibits,  a  town  hall 
meeting  on  “Transforming  Logistics  for 
the  21st  Century”  was  hosted  by  Roger 
Kallock,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Logistics). 

Kallock  began  by  asking  the  audience 
what  areas  they  would  like  him  to 
cover.  They  made  suggestions  like;  in¬ 
centives,  agility,  cycle  time,  customer 
service,  responsiveness,  parts  obso¬ 
lescence,  battlefield  logistics,  and  tech¬ 
nology  impact.  He  told  the  audience 
that  the  reason  he  was  there  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  who  are  de¬ 
fending  the  nation  are  taken  care  of 
and  have  the  proper  equipment  when 
and  where  they  need  it. 


He  explained  that  the  post-Cold  War 
world  requires  DoD  to  change  and  be 
flexible.  He  likened  the  world  today  to 
a  “new  game”  and  explained  that  DoD, 
consistent  with  national  strategy,  is  exe¬ 
cuting  a  full  spectrum  of  operations.  He 
said  that  projected  threats  are  diverse 
and  unpredictable  and  to  deter  and  de¬ 
feat  those  projected  threats,  logistics 
must  support  rapid  response  and  pre¬ 
cision  strikes.  “To  ensure  decisive  vic¬ 
tory,  logistics  processes  must  provide  as¬ 
sured,  agile  sustainment.” 

He  said  DoD  has  a  “looming  crisis”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  spending  $80  billion  a  year 
on  logistics,  while  trying  to  take  care  of 
and  maintain  old  weapon  systems.  “We 
have  a  complex,  inefficient,  expensive- 
to-operate  system  that  employs  outdated 
technology.”  Kallock  said  DoD  needs  to 
move  from  this  situation  to  a  situation 
where  “we  have  customer  confidence  — 
customers  being  warfighters.  Confidence 
that  the  supply  systems  that  serve  them 
in  their  day-to-day  business  needs  —  de¬ 
fending  this  country  —  are  as  good  or 
better  than  the  supply  systems  they  use 
in  their  ...  grocery  store  or  their  auto¬ 
motive  parts  store.” 

Kallock  said  DoD  must  follow  the  cus¬ 
tomer-service  lead  of  industry  leaders  to 
improve  the  system.  He  said  he  would 
one  day  like  to  see  DoD  logistics  turn¬ 
around  times  measured  in  hours  versus 
months,  weeks,  or  days.  To  do  this,  he 
said  DoD  has  set  logistics  leadership 
goals  of  having  a  sharper  focus  and  ac¬ 
celerating  ongoing  logistics  improvement 
initiatives  and  galvanizing  logistics  lead¬ 
ership  to  act  in  harmony  as  mutual  stake¬ 
holders  of  a  common  vision. 

After  his  speech,  senior  acquisition  and 
logistics  leaders  joined  Kallock  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  audience  on  what  works 
and  what  does  not  work  regarding  inte¬ 
gration  efforts. 

The  Real  Key  is  Training 

Although  the  town  hall  meeting  did  not 
finish  until  after  8  p.m.,  participants  were 
back  at  DSMC  by  8  a.m.  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  finish  discussions  in  their  break¬ 
out  groups.  Once  finished,  the  groups 
reunited  for  a  panel  on  “Industry  and 
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Government  Views  of  Priced  Based  Ac¬ 
quisition.” 

The  moderator  was  William  Stussie, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Na\7 
(Air  Programs);  panelists  included: 
Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Timothy  Mal- 
ishenko,  Commander,  Defense 
Contract  Management  Command; 
Terry  Marlow,  Vice  President  Govern¬ 
ment  Division,  Aerospace  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Inc.;  and  Karen 
Wilson,  Vice  President  Government 
Finance  and  Process  Excellence,  Allied 
Signal,  Inc. 

“Price  Based  Acquisition  will  allow  us 
another  tool  to  do  business,”  Stussie  said. 
He  gave  a  summary  of  Price  Based  Ac¬ 
quisition  (PBA)  by  saying,  “What  we’re 
focusing  on  is  establishing  prices  with¬ 
out  principal  reliance  on  actual  or  esti¬ 
mated  costs,  using  other  things  to  allow 
us  to  establish  prices.” 

Stussie  went  on  to  explain  that  PBA 
should  decrease  DoD  and  industry’s  in¬ 
frastructure  costs,  eliminate  the  greatest 
barrier  for  commercial  firms  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  DoD,  and  ensure  a  competi¬ 
tive  alternative  for  every  development 
program. 

“The  real  key  to  Price  Based  Acquisition 
is  training.  It’s  training  of  our  workforce 
on  how  to  use  the  tools  it  makes  avail¬ 
able  and  training  of  the  contractors’ 
workforce  to  understand  it  also,”  Stussie 
said. 

After  Stussie’s  introduction,  the  other 
panelists  explained  how  PBA  would  help 
DoD  increase  its  access  to  commercial 
technology,  reduce  infrastructure,  and 
achieve  better  contract  prices  through 
civil-military  integration  and  increased 
efficiency.  They  showed  how  there  is 
room  for  both  price-  and  cost-based  ac¬ 
quisition  depending  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  contract,  and  they  pro¬ 
vided  dialogue  regarding  government 
and  industry’s  views  of  the  Section  912c 
study  on  PBA 

The  panel  also  discussed  where  DoD  is 
in  its  application  of  PBA  and  addressed 
feedback  on  what  the  Department 


The  real  key 
to  Price  Based 
Acquisition  is 
trainins.  It’s  trainins 
of  our  workforce  on 
how  to  use  the  tools 
it  makes  available 
and  trainins  of  the 


to  respond  to  changes  in  the  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  She  said  to  be  successful  and 
achieve  the  highest  levels  of  perfonnance, 
institutions  must  respond  to  change  by 
initiating  programs  that  evolve  around 
that  specific  culture’s  behavior  and  ways 
of  conducting  business. 

“The  challenges  Lucent  faces  are  similar 
to  those  confronting  any  large  organi¬ 
zation  ...  Whether  public  or  private,  we 
are  both  seeking  to  respond  to  changes 
to  our  environments  by  initiating  pro¬ 
grams  that  change  things  -  change  our 
culture,  our  ways  of  doing  things,  our 
behavior.”  The  program  used  to  help  ini¬ 
tiate  change  for  her  company  is  called 
Lucent  GROWS  (Global  Growth  Mind¬ 
set,  Results  Focused,  Obsessed  with  Cus¬ 
tomers  and  about  Competitors,  Work¬ 
place  that  is  Open,  Supportive  and 
Diverse,  and  Speed). 


contractors’ 
workforce  to 
understand  it 
also. 

-William  Stussie 

should  be  doing.  Topics  included:  the 
relationship  of  PBA  to  the  acquisition 
strateg)^;  the  role  of  market  research  in 
awarding  a  PBA  contract;  and  the  im¬ 
plications  of  PBA  source  selection,  truth 
in  negotiation,  financing,  value  engi¬ 
neering,  and  termination  for  conve¬ 
nience. 

Responding  to  Changes  in 
The  Work  Environment 

Once  the  panel  session  was  over,  partic¬ 
ipants  ventured  back  to  the  community 
club  for  the  last  sessions  of  the  workshop. 
Soon  after  all  the  participants  settled  into 
their  seats  with  lunch,  Viclq^  Farrow,  Chief 
Learning  Officer  at  Lucent  Technologies, 
Inc.,  spoke  about  how  public  and  private 
institutions  face  a  similar  challenge:  how 


The  results  of  “changing  the  way  they 
do  business”  have  been  very  positive. 
Farrow  said  that  not  only  have  customers 
noticed  a  change,  but  Lucent  employ¬ 
ees  have  as  well.  The  change  helped 
make  1998  one  of  Lucent’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  years  to  date,  but  Farrow  said, 
“We  still  have  further  to  go.” 

Observations  and 
Recommendations 

Following  Farrow’s  talk,  each  breakout 
group  reported  its  findings  to  the  senior 
leadership  panel.  These  findings  were 
the  substance  of  the  workshop,  and  rep¬ 
resented  the  major  issues  and  recom¬ 
mended  solutions  involving  product 
support  and  the  commercial  business 
environment. 

(  i!;>  r  i  --’i  W'  l  I  r  )\!\(  .  U  ) 
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Si  CiOlli  StilMU.il  '• 

Observations 

•  Industiy  still  sees  constraints  imped¬ 
ing  full  participation  in  product  sup¬ 
port. 

•  Must  find  right  horizontal/vertical  mix 
in  product  support  partnerships. 

•  Product  support  requires  increased 
information  sharing. 

•  Culture  must  support  rigorous  busi¬ 
ness  case  analysis. 

Recommendations 
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•  More  regulatory/legislative  flexibil¬ 
ity,  communication,  and  policy  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  product  support  relation¬ 
ships. 

•  Empower  product  support  managers 
to  make  vertical/horizontal  integra¬ 
tion  decisions. 

•  Treat  every  product  support  life  cycle 
event  as  an  opportunity  to  transition 
legacy  systems. 

Grol  p  2  -  1x1  i.GR.vn-o 

Logistics  Ciiaixs  (ILC) 

Observations 

•  Services  must  determine  ILC  objec¬ 
tives  and  trade-offs. 

•  Don’t  assume  one  size  fits  all. 

•  Ensure  no  negative  impact  on 
warfighter. 

Recommendations 

•  Services  establish  goals  and  objectives 
to  enable  ILC  strategies. 

•  USD(A&T)  sign  memorandum  re¬ 
questing  Services  develop  ILC  imple¬ 
mentation  plans  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  PEO/SYSCOM  conference. 

Group  3  -MAix'rAixixG  ,ANn 

Expanding  tup  Prodi  c/i' 

Support  Comi’i:  i ti  in  i:  Basp; 

Observations 

•  Applying  acquisition  reform  to  repro¬ 
curements  is  key  to  affordability. 

•  Need  for  long-term  partnerships  with 
suppliers. 

•  Need  to  improve  access  to  latest  com¬ 
mercial  technologies. 

Recommendations 

•  Incentivize  suppliers  by  using  acqui¬ 
sition  strategies  that  give  contractors 
flexibility  to  innovate. 

•  Develop  implementation  plans  to 
adopt  commercial  practices. 

•  Improve  government  partners’  abili¬ 
ties  to  use  government  equipment  and 
facilities. 

•  Streamline  reprocurements  through 
performance  based  solicitations  and 
contracts,  and  pilot  program  prefer¬ 
ences. 

Group  4  — Impijpmi.n  iing  ^^3N- 
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Observations 

•  Both  contractors  and  government 
want  long-term  relationships. 


•  Need  performance  based  specifica¬ 
tions  and  metrics  to  define  acceptable 
and  superior  performance. 

•  Government-contractor  teaming  is  a 
plus. 

•  Risks  must  be  offset  with  rewards. 

•  Learn  from  successes  and  failures. 

Recommendations 

•  Fix  fiscal  roadblocks  to  long-term  re¬ 
lationships. 

•  Issue  policy,  procedures,  and  templates 
for  govemment-industiy  teaming. 

•  Improve  collection  and  dissemination 
of  lessons  learned. 

GrcH'P  5  —  pR(x.!PA\i  inIanagi^r 

OXTRMGI  I  I  OI  [jit  C\C\.V.  CoSl 

Sditort  (PMOLCS) 

Observations 

•  Policy  and  tools  needed  to  provide 
total  visibility  into  cost  by  weapon  sys¬ 
tem. 

•  There  are  product  support  functions 
appropriate  for  program  manager  con¬ 
trol. 

•  Savings  will  take  time  to  realize;  should 
be  retained  by  program/warfighter 
until  validated. 

Recommendations 

•  Create  and  populate  automated  cost 
visibility  tool. 

•  Plan,  program,  budget  O&M  in  same 
manner  as  RDT&E  and  procurement. 

•  Apply  cost  reduction  initiatives  on 
case-by-case  basis,  with  six-year  test 
period. 

Grggp6  “Imurt'ing  Rihjabii.iia, 

MAIN'rAINABil  .rrv,  and  SliSTAINABII.- 

n  v  Tiircj,.)gi  1  Gontinuoi.'s  Ti:gi  i- 

NcxiixT’  Ri;[jj;si  iMTN  r  (GTR) 

Observations 

•  Lack  of  Contracted  Logistics  Support 
incentives  in  government  and  indus¬ 
try  due  to  short-term  mentality. 

•  Both  acquisition  program  manager 
and  commodity  manager  should  be 
equally  involved. 

•  Little  effort  to  balance  upgrades  with 
O&S  [Operations  and  Support]  cost 
reductions. 

•  DoD  has  no  investment  policy  for  Re¬ 
liability,  Maintainability,  and  Sup- 
portability  improvement. 

Recommendations 

•  More  long-term  price  and  perfor¬ 
mance  based  contracts. 


•  Base  program  manager  control  on 
business  case  to  resource  sponsor. 

•  Program  manager  should  develop  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  modernization 
plans  with  warfighter  input. 

•  Develop  standardized  investment 
process  with  business  case  and  train¬ 
ing. 

Change  is  What  Makes 
The  World  Go  Round 

The  final  senior  leadership  panel  an¬ 
swered  questions  from  the  audience  and 
discussed  the  future  of  DoD  acquisition. 

Panelists  included  David  Oliver,  Princi¬ 
pal  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  and  Technology);  Paul 
Hoeper,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Acquisition,  Logistics,  and  Technology); 
Lee  Buchanan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Research,  Development,  and  Ac¬ 
quisition);  Air  Force  Lt  Gen.  Gregory  Mar¬ 
tin,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition);  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  Cannon,  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics;  Navy  Vice 
Adm.  James  Amerault,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Logistics);  Grover 
Dunn,  Assistant  Director  of  Maintenance, 
Air  Force;  Marine  Maj.  Gen.  Geoffrey  Hig¬ 
ginbotham,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  In¬ 
stallations  and  Logistics;  and  Rear  Adm. 
E.R.  Chamberlin,  Deputy  Director,  De¬ 
fense  Logistics  Agency. 

This  panel  was  less  formal  than  the 
highly  structured  workshop.  Panelists 
related  real-world  examples  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  and  provided  some  comic 
relief  with  humorous  anecdotes.  David 
Oliver  related  a  true  story  that  happened 
a  few  months  ago. 

He  explained  how  a  program  manager 
came  to  him  and  was  concerned  because 
his  program  was  going  to  be  cancelled. 
Oliver  asked  the  PM,  “Have  you  talked 
to  PA&E  [the  Program  Analysis  and  Eval¬ 
uation  Office  located  in  the  Pentagon]?” 
The  PM  said  “Yes,  but  PA&E  wanted  to 
come  and  do  an  evaluation.  It  was  clas¬ 
sified,  so  we  told  them  they  could  only 
send  one  person  who  couldn’t  take  notes 
and  all  he  could  do  was  read  our  papers. 
But,  he  had  to  do  it  inside  our  vault, 
which  is  in  Richmond.” 
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We  have  a 


complex,  inefficient, 
expensivetO' 
operate  system  that 
employs  outdated 
technolosy. 


-Roser  Kallock 


After  explaining  the  situation,  the  PM 
said  to  Oliver,  “We  don’t  know  why  they 
don’t  like  us.”  Oliver  said  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  PM  take  the  represen¬ 
tative  from  PA&E  out  to  dinner  and 
open  up  the  files  and  let  him  take  notes. 
Ultimately,  the  program  did  not  get  can¬ 
celled,  but  Oliver  said  he  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  PM  was  on  the  verge 
of  letting  it  get  cancelled  because  he  was 
not  willing  to  use  the  best  source  of  data 
available  to  him  concerning  likely  cost 
(PA&E). 

Other  topics  discussed  included:  prime 
vendor  initiatives,  performance  based 
contracting,  where  to  draw  the  red  line, 
and  Red  Team  data  gathering.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  theme  the  panelists  relayed  was 
that  it  is  vital  that  DoD  change  the  way 
it  does  business.  Oliver  closed  the  work¬ 
shop  by  thanking  the  attendees  for  their 
participation  and  thanking  the  people 
who  worked  behind  the  scenes  to  make 
the  workshop  a  success. 

The  next  PEO/  SYSCOM  Commanders’ 
Conference  is  slated  for  Oct.  19-20  at 
the  Defense  Systems  Management  Col¬ 
lege  main  campus,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Editor’s  Note:  Workshop  presentations 
are  available  at  http://www.acq.osd. 
mil/dsac/confern.htm  on  the  DSAC 
Web  site. 
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New  Study  Names  DoD  Business  Practice  Goals 


acques  Gansler, 
Under  Secretary^  of 
Defense  for  Acquisi¬ 
tion  and  Technolog>y 
has  announced  the 
publication  of  Into  the  21st 
Century:  A  Strategy  for  Af- 
fordahility.  This  document 
is  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense’s  blueprint  for  adapt¬ 
ing  to  the  Department's 
needs  the  best  world-class 
business  and  technical 
practices  in  rationalizing  i 
infrastructure,  restruc¬ 
turing  support  systems, 
and  reducing  cycle  times 
and  ownership  costs 
while  improving  readi- 


I  ■«,< 


Defense 

Affordability  Council 

(DSAC).  The  DSAC  is  the  Department's  forum  for  set¬ 
ting  and  monitoring  top-level  goals,  objectives,  and  metrics.  In  this  study,  the 
DSAC  has  enumerated  three  top-level  goals  that  are  strategically  interrelated: 

•  Field  high-quality  defense  products  quickly  and  support  them  responsively 
-By  reducing  the  cycle  time  of  DoD  processes  for  acquisition  and  support, 
this  will  produce  cost  reduction  across-the-board,  while  improving  readi¬ 
ness  and  responsiveness. 

•  Lower  the  total  ownership  cost  of  defense  products  -  By  reducing  the  in¬ 
vestment  cost  of  new  systems,  this  will  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
modernization  funding.  It  will  reduce  operating  and  support  costs  of  fielded 
systems,  and  will  make  more  resources  available  for  modernization. 

•  Reduce  overhead  cost  of  the  acquisition  and  logistics  infrastructure  -The 
efficiencies  achieved  can  be  reallocated  for  modernization  or  essential  sup¬ 
port. 

For  each  goal,  the  strategy  articulates  the  DSACs  enterprise-level  objectives 
and  metrics,  and  the  major  initiatives  that  will  contribute  to  achieving  those 
objectives.  The  strategy  also  challenges  the  Department  to  achieve  some  tar¬ 
gets  by  2005  such  as  cutting  logistics  response  time  to  five  days  and  lower¬ 
ing  logistics  support  costs  by  20  percent. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information,  published  April  9  by  the  Office  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaiy^  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  is  in  the  public  domain  at 
http://www.defenselmk.mil/news  on  the  Internet. 


ased  on  a  random  survey  of  2,500 
Program  Manager  magazine  sub¬ 
scribers,  we  have  condensed  reader 
comments  on  our  flagship  periodical  into 
the  following  categories: 

C.Ai.L  For  Ai  1 1  iors 

Our  readers  want  information  on  these 
suggested  topics  for  future  issues.  Are 
you  a  potential  author? 

•  Short  takes,  nuggets,  or  ‘laundiy  lists” 
of  information  on  acquisition  reform. 

•  Articles  related  to  acquisition  written 
by  DoD/industiy  employees  working 
on  advanced  degrees  (articles  vs.  aca¬ 
demic  papers). 

•  Disposal  and  sales  articles. 

•  Non-weapons  systems  articles,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  automation  and  information 
management. 

•  Dialogue  on  govemment/industry  re¬ 
lationships  or  interviews  with  defense 
acquisition  executives  and  industry 
chief  executive  officers. 

•  Commercial  standards  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  negotiating  in  a  commercial  en¬ 
vironment. 

•  Lessons  learned  from  program  man¬ 
agers. 

•  Examples  where  program  managers 
lead  policy  and  challenge  state-of-the- 


art  program  management  techniques 
and  methods. 

•  Installation  and  Support  services  from 
a  program  manager  s  viewpoint.  With 
reduced  budgets,  more  planning  and 
preparation  with  less  money  requires 
better  reform  tools. 

•  More  articles  from  industry  in  general. 

•  Debate  topics  in  a  forum  situation; 
point/ counterpoint,  industry  vs.  gov¬ 
ernment,  Service  vs.  Service. 

(;!'\i  R  \i  hi  C'C  tiONs 

•  Add  Web  site  information  and  E-mail 
addresses  for  authors  and  agencies 
mentioned  in  articles. 

•  Publicize  training  and  job  opportuni¬ 
ties.  (Note:  The  DSMC  Web  site  at 
http://www.dsmc.dsm.mil  has  direct 
links  to  our  1999  Course  Schedule 
and  Catalog.  To  post  a  job  announce¬ 
ment  or  training  opportunity  on  the 
DSMC  Web  site,  send  an  E-mail  request¬ 
ing  approval  to  Infomaster@dsmc. 
dsm.mil.) 

•  Less  photos  of  events,  more  training 
information. 

Ki  nos 

We  received  encouraging  comments  from 

several  readers.  Many  were  similar;  some 

focused  on  specific  features  of  the  mag¬ 


azine,  while  others  addressed  the  publi¬ 
cation  as  a  whole: 

•  “Surfing  the  Net  is  excellent  —keep  it 
up!” 

•  “1  widely  distribute  Program  Manager 
magazine  to  project  officers  as  a  train¬ 
ing  tool.” 

•  “Quality  product!  Put  it  on  your  home 
page.”  (Note:  It  s  already  out  there!  Go 
to  http://wvvw.dsmc.dsm.mil  on  the 
Internet.  Overall,  the  DSMC  Home 
Page  receives  over  300,000  hits  a 
month.) 

RrcAP 

Many  thanks  to  those  who  took  the  time 
to  return  the  survey,  especially  those  who 
added  constructive  comments.  If  you  did 
not  receive  a  survey  and  would  like  to 
comment  on  our  magazine  or  recom¬ 
mend  a  potential  author  or  topic,  please 
send  an  E-mail  to  cjohnson@dsmc. 
dsm.mil  or  call  us  at  (703)  805-2892, 
DSN  655-2892. 

With  your  help,  we  hope  to  make  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager  the  publication  of  choice 
for  those  seeking  information  on  trends, 
policies,  events,  and  current  thinking  af¬ 
fecting  program  management  and  de¬ 
fense  systems  acquisition. 


[  ir  Force  Col.  Legand 
j  /  L.  Burge  Jr.,  Dean, 
'  '  Academic  Programs 
Division,  retired  effective 
June  1.  Assigned  to  the  col¬ 
lege  in  June  1998,  Burge 
was  the  former  Vice  Com¬ 
mander,  Air  Force  ROTC,  Maxwell  AFB, 
Ala. 


1^  wen  Capozzi,  Director,  Resource 
!  ,  Management,  departed  the  college 
"  '  on  March  12  to  accept  a  position  of 
increased  responsibility  with  the  Office 
of  the  DoD  Chancellor  for  Education  and 
Professional  Development.  Arriving  at 
the  college  in  August  1994,  Capozzi 
served  as  the  director  throughout  her 
DSMC  tenure. 


F  athy  Pearson  is  cur- 
;  rently  the  Acting 
Director,  Human  Re¬ 
sources  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Department,  a  posi¬ 
tion  she  has  been  filling 
since  November  1998. 


Formerly  the  Chief,  Civilian  Personnel 


Services  Office,  Pearson  retains  that 


title  along  with  her  added  responsibil¬ 


ities  as  Acting  Director. 


/  ir  Force  Col.  William  W.  Selah  joined  the 
DSMC  staff  as  Dean,  Research,  Consulting, 
and  Information  Division  effective  April  30. 
Selah  comes  to  the  college  from  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisi¬ 
tion),  where  he  was  the  Chief,  Acquisition  Man¬ 


agement  Policy  Division,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaiy  (Man¬ 
agement  Policy  and  Program  Integration).  A  1974  graduate  of 
California  State  University  —  Sacramento,  he  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  (with  honors)  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  from  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  in  Electrical 
Engineering  (Observables  Reduction). 
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LEADERS  VS.  DIRECTORS 


"Operationalizing"  the 
nilitary  Acquisition  Community 


LT.  COL.  JOHN  “JAZZ"  JANNAZO,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


perations.  Acquisition.  Opera- 
i  tions  is  defined  by  the  self-pro- 
1  claimed  rugged  individualists 
\  who  populate  it  as  “the  real 
world.”  As  in,  “OK  folks,  sit 
down,  relax,  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about 
the  ‘real  world’ ...  Yep,  out  there  in  the 
‘real’  world  things  are  changing  fast.  If 
you  are  going  to  survive,  you  have  to  be 
quick  on  your  feet  and  ready  for  any¬ 
thing.” 


Acquisition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
defined  by  those  who  populate  it  as  the 
“unreal”  world.  As  in,  “Man,  it  was  ‘un¬ 
real’  out  there  today,  I  thought  we  would 
never  get  out  of  that  briefing ...  that  guy 
just  went  on,  and  on  and  on.”  Two  very 
different  worlds,  two  very  different  sets 
of  rules,  yet  both  co-exist  in  one  militafy 
universe. 


More  to  follow,  but  now  that  1  have  your 
attention,  time  for  a  quick,  very  nonsci- 
entific,  important  poll  -  and  a  simple 
two-question  test  (stay  with  me  now  ... 
the  poll  is  painless,  and  the  test  is  easy 
—  take  home/open  book/cooperation 
encouraged). 

1'iir,  \\)\  \. 

Which  of  the  two  “worlds”  do  you  call 
home? 


Till.  Ti  si 

Which  definition  above  would  you 
apply  to  Operations?  Which  definition 
would  you  apply  to  Acquisition? 

First,  the  results  of  the  poll.  If  you  call 
Operations  your  work  world  and  are 


Jonnazo  is  the  system  program  director,  Range  Instrumentation  Systems  Program  Office,  Air  Armament  Center,  Eglin  AFB,  Fla  He  is  a  graduate  of  APMC  99-  h 
DSMC 
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reading  this  article,  chances  are  you  are 
either:  a)  attending  Acquisition  101  as  a 
requirement  for  your  new  staff  job  work¬ 
ing  “real  world”  requirements  and  this 
was  the  only  magazine  on  the  reading 
rack  near  the  exercise  bikes  ...  and  you 
are  looking  for  this  article’s  thesis  (pa¬ 
tience  ...  it  will  be  here  soon);  or  b)  you 
are  a  friend  of  mine  and  1  offered  you 
money  if  you  would  read  it  and  give  me 
some  feedback  (other  than  “Hey  Jazz, 
don’t  give  up  your  day  job.”) 


If  you  claim  Acquisition  as  your  work 
world  and  are  reading  this  article, 
chances  are  you  are:  a)  naturally  in¬ 
quisitive  and  really  want  to  expand  your 
horizons;  b)  have  exceptionally  good 
taste  in  which  articles  to  read  while  rid¬ 
ing  the  exercise  bike  at  the  gym  while 
attending  Acquisition  101;  or  c)  hating 
the  article  already  -just  by  the  title,  you 
figure  it  was  probably  written  by  a  silly 
fighter  pilot,  and  you  want  to  see  how 
often  the  author  went  without  oxygen. 

Two  Worlds  — Kot  So 
Different  After  All 

As  for  the  test,  there’s  a  surprise  bonus 
because  you  hung  in  there  with  me  so 
far ...  there  are  no  wrong  answers.  Either 
definition  can  fit  the  operational  or  the 
acquisition  world.  That’s  right.  Things 
are  changing  fast  no  matter  what  branch 
(Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force)  of  the 
Service  world  you  live  in  -  and  in  no 
one’s  world  can  you  fully  escape  long- 
winded,  way-too-boring  briefers.  My 
point?  The  military  operational  and  ac¬ 
quisition  worlds  do  share  many  simi¬ 
larities,  and  they  are  not  as  different  as 
each  would  have  you  think.  More  im¬ 
portantly,  each  can  benefit  in  some  way 
by  incorporating  some  of  the  ways  the 
other  goes  about  its  business. 

Specifically,  this  article  deals  with  ap¬ 
plying  several  key  concepts  that  help 
make  the  U.S.  military  operational  world 
work  —  directly  to  the  military  acquisi¬ 
tion  world.  What  then  is  “operational¬ 
izing”  military  acquisition  all  about  - 
and  why  is  it  needed  today? 

Operationalizing  acquisition  involves 
bringing  key  tenets  of  operational  “front¬ 
line”  values  directly  into  the  program  of¬ 
fices  of  the  vast  DoD  acquisition  pro¬ 
fessional  workforce.  More  specifically,  it 
means,  “reengineering”  the  military  focus 
that  has  faded  against  the  onslaught  of 
incorporating  a  myriad  of  commercial 
business  practices  -in  the  increasingly 
commercial/business-oriented,  but  still 
military  acquisition  world. 

The  inquisitive  reader  might  ask  a  few 
questions  here  (and  for  the  non-inquis- 
itive  reader  I  will  make  it  easy  for  you): 
a)  What  qualifies  you  to  write  on  this 


subject;  and  b)  How  do  you  propose  to 
bring  key  aspects  of  an  almost  100-per¬ 
cent  military-dominated  world,  into  an 
acquisition  environment  that  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  civilian/business-oriented? 
Both  fair  questions. 

From  My  Perspective, 

A  Dangerous  Tide 

The  first  question  is  easy.  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  15  of  my  19  years  in  service  in  the 
operational  world  -  flying  fighters  in 
three  major  Air  Force  combat  commands 
(including  time  in  the  forgotten  war,  the 
big  one ...  WW  Cold  War),  and  of  course 
spending  time  in  the  Southwest  Asia 
“sandbox.”  I  have  worked  just  about 
every  job  in  a  fighter  wing  from  teflon 
lieutenant  to  squadron  commander. 

I  am  also  lucky  enough  to  have  spent 
four  years  in  the  military  acquisition 
world.  First  in  the  F-16  program  office 
as  one  of  the  Air  Force’s  early  Integrated 
Product  Team  leads;  then  on  the  Ac¬ 
quisition  major  command  staff  working 
requirements;  and  most  recently  as  a 
System  Program  Director  (SPD)  at  Eglin 
AFB,  Fla.,  in  the  newly  formed  Air  Ar¬ 
mament  Center  (AAC). 

From  that  perspective,  I  have  found 
many  key  aspects  of  the  operational 
world,  if  implemented  in  the  board- 
rooms  of  acquisition,  which  would  im¬ 
mediately  improve  both  worlds.  The 
warfighter  would  benefit  from  acquisi¬ 
tion  professionals  who  better  understood 
the  military  operational  environment  and 
needs.  All  of  the  Services,  to  a  varying 
degree,  attempt  to  mix/rotate  operational 
experience  with  acquisition  staff  work. 
This  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  we  need 
more  of  it  across  the  board. 

This  article  goes  beyond  how  and  when 
in  their  careers  we  assign  individual  mil¬ 
itary  personnel  to  acquisition  billets.  All 
of  the  Services  have  some  sort  of 
plan/program  (some  stronger  than  oth¬ 
ers)  to  ensure  the  acquisition  commu¬ 
nity  has  military  action  officers  with 
some  level  of  appropriate  “operational” 
experience.  Rather,  this  article  recom¬ 
mends  specific  ways  to  bring  an  insti¬ 
tutional-level  operational  focus  back  into 
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militaiy  acquisition  organizations,  help¬ 
ing  to  stem  the  insidious,  creeping  tide 
of  all-out  “business-ization”  of  our  com¬ 
bat  support  forces.  This  trend  toward  a 
total  business  focus  is  a  dangerous  tide, 
one  that  if  not  reversed  will  one  day  soon 
-if  not  already  -  create  potentially  in¬ 
surmountable  barriers  and  chasms  be¬ 
tween  the  “buyers”  and  the  “users.”  And 
a  military  acquisition  community  out  of 
touch  with  the  user’s  operational  needs 
would  be  a  potentially  fatal  combination 
for  America. 

So  here  goes  -  a  fighter  pilot  turned  ac¬ 
quisition  professional’s  ideas  on  what  can 
and  should  be  done  today  to  “opera¬ 
tionalize”  the  military  acquisition  com¬ 
munity.  And  unlike  the  warnings  you  see 
on  television,  you  can  try  this  at  home. 

Step  1  (And  If  s  A  Big  One) 

What’s  in  a  Name? 

Let’s  start  from  the  top  with  the  basics 
-the  SPD  (Air  Force)  and  Program  Man¬ 
ager  or  PM  (Navy /Army /Marines).  Start¬ 
ing  yesterday,  everyone,  all  Services 
should  refer  to  the  person  at  the  top  of 
the  organization  chart  in  the  DoD  pro¬ 
gram  offices  by  the  same  name  —  and  1 
propose  they  be  referred  to  as  the  Sys¬ 
tem  Program  Office  (SPO)  or  Program 
Commanders.  That’s  right  -  Program 
Commanders.  Make  the  change  to  the 
DoD  5000-series  regulation.  Sacrilege 
you  say?  Commanders  only  command 
combat  troops  you  say?  I  must  beg  to 
disagree. 

The  man  who  runs  the  Military  Person¬ 
nel  Flight  is  called  commander.  The  doc¬ 
tor  who  runs  the  hospital  squadron  is 
called  commander.  The  woman  who 
runs  the  supply  squadron  is  called  com¬ 
mander.  The  occasional  uninformed 
combat  commander  may  sneer  at  the 
“command”  moniker  of  their  support 
brethren,  but  we  all  know  combat  com¬ 
manders  would  never  even  get  to  the  war 
without  such  stout  fellows  as  the  aver¬ 
age,  find-them-under-any-rock,  logistics 
squadron  commanders.  (OK,  all  you  cur¬ 
rent  or  former  logistics  squadron  com¬ 
manders,  lighten  up,  a  little  humor  here). 

Everyone  in  military  acquisition  should 
stop  referring  to  the  lead  individual  in 


the  program  offices  as  “the  manager”  or 
“the  director.”  It  is  a  term  devoid  of  the 
essence  of  leadership.  The  comer  ham¬ 
burger  stand  has  a  manager.  The  hotel 
you  stayed  at  during  your  last  tempo- 
rar>^  duty  has  a  night  manager.  Play¬ 
grounds  have  directors.  Church  choirs 
have  directors.  None  of  those  profes¬ 
sions  requires  or  involves  the  type  of 
leadership  the  21st  centut)^  American  mil- 
itaiy^  will  need  to  keep  the  world’s  peace 
-  or  fight  and  win  the  nation’s  wars. 

At  all  levels  of  militaiy^  supervision,  on 
the  line  or  in  the  boardroom,  the  focus 
is  not/ should  not  be  managing;  it  is 
not/should  not  be  directing.  The  focus 
is,  and  should  be,  on  leading  and  lead- 
mhip.  Most  Services  already  either  credit 
or  equate  program  directors  to  some  ap¬ 
propriate  level  of  command  for  many 
operational  and  administrative  duties. 
In  the  Air  Force,  current  SPO  directors 
are  equated  on  officer  career  summaries 
as  squadron  commander  equivalents, 
and  they  have  commander  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  making  militaiy^  assignments  for 
those  members  who  work  for  them.  It 
would  not  be  a  huge  leap  of  faith  to 
make  the  change  from  manager/direc¬ 
tor  to  commander  for  military^  programs. 

Likewise,  the  professional  woman,  who 
is  running  a  multimillion-dollar,  next- 
generation  fighter/ ship/tank  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  not  a  manager,  she  is  not  a  di¬ 
rector,  and  she  is  not  a  company  chief 
executive  officer.  Both  the  SPO  director 
and  the  professional  woman  are  com- 
majjders.  They  lead  and  command  peo¬ 
ple /irsf.  And  herein  lies  a  key  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  folks  in  the  cockpits,  ships, 
tanks,  laboratories,  depots,  and  program 
offices  are  not  motivated  by  financial 
profit  —  they  are  motivated  by  the  mis- 
sio?i.  Missions  are  led  by  commanders.  This 
is  a  difference  the  private  business  and 
militaiy^  sectors  will  never,  and  in  fact 
should  never,  effectively  resolve. 

It  is  time  the  military^  acquisition  com¬ 
munity^  refocuses,  recognizes,  and  pub¬ 
licizes  this  simple  but  vital  difference. 
We  are  not  a  commercial  business  ven¬ 
ture.  We  do  not  sell  our  stock;  we  will 
never  turn  a  profit.  Our  bottom  line  is 
combat-ready  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen. 


and  Marines.  We  can  apply  commercial 
practices  to  our  daily  business,  but  we 
are  at  heart  a  military  warfighting  sup¬ 
port  organization.  And  what  better  way 
to  accomplish  change  in  emphasis  than 
to  change  the  name  at  the  top  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  organization  chart  -  from  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager  or  Director,  to  Program 
Commander. 

The  highly  touted  Revolution  in  Military 
Affairs  (RMA)  and  its  cousin,  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Business  Affairs  (RBA)  has  done 
an  incredible  joh  helping  the  DoD  form 
a  clearer  vision  of  what  we  need  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  next  millennium.  The 
aptly  named  revolutions  have  opened 
doors  long  closed  in  the  military  sector. 
Both  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
way  we  accomplish  the  mission.  And 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  I  am  truly 
an  ardent  fan  and  proponent  of  many 
key  elements  of  both. 

In  some  areas  of  military  acquisition, 
however,  the  RBA  pendulum  has  sim¬ 
ply  intruded  too  far  into  vital  military 
domains.  How  we  view,  what  we  expect 
of,  and  what  we  call  the  organization 
leader  in  the  acquisition  community,  is 
one  of  those  domains.  Ask  yourself  one 
question.  Wliich  organization  would  you 
rather  be  a  part  of;  an  organization  with 
a  manager  directing  day-to-day  activi¬ 
ties,  or  an  organization  with  a  leader  in 
charge? 

Some  commercial  aspects  of  the  RBA’s 
role  in  the  RMA  are  pushing  the  military 
acquisition  community  too  far  from  un¬ 
derstanding  and  relating  to  their  first  and 
foremost  core  competency  -  being  war¬ 
riors  ready  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's 
wars.  Warriors  wear  battle  dress  uni¬ 
forms  and  flight  suits  on  the  front  lines 
-and  warriors  wear  blue/tan/green  uni¬ 
forms,  and  civilian  clothes  in  the  board- 
rooms  and  support  organizations  around 
the  world. 

In  the  acquisition  world,  too  often  today 
we  are  thinking  like  businessmen,  and 
not  like  warfighters.  We  think  first  of  the 
“bottom  line,”  and  then  often  as  an  af¬ 
terthought,  about  the  actual  warfighter. 
This  is  caused,  in  part,  by  what  we 
choose  to  call  the  leaders  of  our  acqui- 
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sition  programs.  “Managers  and  direc¬ 
tors”  should  not  and  cannot  lead  and 
focus  the  acquisition  warriors;  com¬ 
manders  must  lead  them.  It  is  a  simple, 
but  vital  nuance.  And  I  firmly  believe 
only  leaders  can  take  our  acquisition  or¬ 
ganizations  to  new  levels  of  success  in 
the  next  millennium. 

Commanders  are  the  leaders  in  opera¬ 
tional  military  organizations.  Comman¬ 
ders  are  afforded  special  privileges,  in 
some  cases  almost  sacred  privileges. 
They  are  ultimately  responsible  for  their 
organizations,  the  products  produced, 
the  conduct  and  well  being  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations’  members,  and  the  training 
of  their  personnel.  Everything.  It  is  no 
different  in  the  acquisition  program  of¬ 
fices.  Yes,  in  program  offices  there  is 
management  going  on.  We  manage  the 
budgets.  Yes,  there  is  directing  going  on. 
We  direct  the  tests.  In  operational  as  well 
as  support  squadrons,  however,  com¬ 
manders  are  also  managing  budgets,  and 
directing  operations.  They  are  first  and 
foremost,  however,  leaders  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  and  mission. 

Running  a  program  office,  large  or  small, 
involves  leadership.  Leaders  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  are  called  commanders.  To  make 
this  large-scale,  formal  change  will  with¬ 
out  question  take  serious  senior  leader¬ 
ship  involvement.  It  will  take  time,  but 
big  changes  are  possible.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  we  had  over  30,000  mili¬ 
tary  specifications  and  standards.  30,000! 
Today,  thanks  to  the  vision  of  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  William  Perry,  military 
specifications  and  standards  are  nearly 
extinct  in  the  military  acquisition  con¬ 
tracts.  Ten  years  ago  the  Integrated  Prod¬ 
uct  Team  (IPT)  was  new,  it  was  feared, 
it  was  change,  it  was  hard,  and  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Today,  IPTs  are  the  way  we  live 
and  work  in  acquisition.  Change  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  many  highly  qualified,  highly  ded¬ 
icated  civilians  running  program  offices 
must  also  be  considered  part  of  this  cul¬ 
tural  change.  They  already  write  mili¬ 
tary  performance  reports,  attend  all  lev¬ 
els  of  professional  military  education 
institutions;  and  deal  with  assignments 
and  training  for  their  assigned  military 


“Coach  your 
IPT  leaders  to 
be  leaders  first. 
Manage  when 
needed,  direct  as 
required,  but 
always,  in  every 
aspect  of  your 
organization, 
speak,  preach, 
and  demonstrate 
leadership  first.” 

personnel.  They  are  leading  their  pro¬ 
grams  just  like  military  commanders  lead 
their  organizations.  For  those  civilians 
at  the  top  of  their  organization  chart, 
they  should  also  be  program  office  com¬ 
manders.  In  fact,  the  Army  already  has 
a  highly  successful  training  course  run 
by  the  Army  Staff  Management  College 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  designed  specifically 
for  its  up-and-coming  civilian  leaders.  It 
would  benefit  the  entire  acquisition  com¬ 
munity  to  extend  and  expand  this  type 
of  formal  training  to  every  Service’s  civil¬ 
ian  leadership  corps. 

I  would  further  propose  to  apply  this 
nomenclature  all  the  way  up  to  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Officers  (PEO).  PEOs 
would  become  Program  Executive  Com¬ 
manders.  For  the  purely  military  Uni¬ 
form  Code  of  Militaiy  Justice  and  other 
concerns,  the  duty  would  roll  down  to 
their  military  deputies  or  up  to  their  mil¬ 
itary  superiors  for  civilian-led  programs. 
This  would  not  be  a  major  change;  it  al¬ 
ready  works  this  way  today. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  are  an  SPD  or 
PM  (or  their  bosses),  use  words  like  lead¬ 


ership  and  command  on  a  daily  basis. 
Try  it,  right  now,  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  (hopefully  even 
longer)!  Every  time  you  see  or  hear  the 
term  System  Program  Director  or  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager,  substitute  Program  Com- 
mander.  It  will  grow  on  you. 

If  you  have  hopes  of  one  day  running 
your  own  program,  and  do  not  have  a 
formal  changeover  when  taking  control 
of  your  organization,  grab  the  stick  your¬ 
self  From  Day  1,  get  everyone  together 
and  let  them  know  -  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  —where  you  are  coming  from,-  how 
you  will  operate,  what  your  values  are, 
and  where  you  are  leading  your  organi¬ 
zation  -and  most  important  of  all,  how 
you  plan  on  supporting  warfighters’  mis¬ 
sion  needs. 

Coach  your  IPT  leaders  to  be  leaders  first. 
Manage  when  needed,  direct  as  required, 
but  always,  in  every  aspect  of  your  or¬ 
ganization,  speak,  preach,  and  demon¬ 
strate  leadership  first.  If  you  accomplish 
this,  the  managing  and  directing  will  take 
care  of  itself  It  is  not  easy.  The  payoff, 
however,  will  be  enormous. 

There  is  much  we  can/have  learned  from 
the  business  world.  This  is  fact.  And 
there  is  still  much  more  to  learn.  But  mil¬ 
itary  acquisition  will  never  fully  mirror 
the  commercial/business  world.  It  will 
always  be  driven  by  a  different  motive  — 
and  that  motive  is  not  now,  and  will 
never  be,  financial  profit.  Military  ac¬ 
quisition  commanders,  while  they  share 
similar  skills  with  their  chief  executive 
officer  counterparts,  must  always  be  mil¬ 
itary  leaders /irst.  The  time  is  right  to 
emphasize  this  point  with  one  and  all, 
by  changing  all  program  office  directors 
and  managers  to  program  office  com¬ 
manders  —  today! 

Step  2  —  Say  Good-bye  to 
Matrix-Based  Organizations 

The  next  step  to  operationalizing  mili¬ 
tary  acquisition  is  to  get  rid  of  matrix  or¬ 
ganizations  now  and  forever,  whenever, 
and  wherever  possible.  Everywhere,  if 
humanly  possible.  Today.  They  are  per¬ 
haps  the  biggest  single  barrier  to  greater 
program  office  effectiveness.  The  Marine 
Corps  acquisition  community  has 
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already  moved  in  this  direction.  It  can 
be  done! 

The  operational  flying  world  in  the  Air 
Force  tried  a  form  of  matrixed  organi¬ 
zations  in  many  of  its  wings  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  They  did  not  work.  During 
that  period,  flying  squadron  comman¬ 
ders  did  not  “own”  their  war  machines, 
nor  did  they  “own”  the  men  who  worked 
on  them.  In  the  1990s,  the  Air  Force  re¬ 
turned  to  organic  flying  squadrons.  The 
front-line  flying  squadron  commander 
now  “owns”  everything  and  everyone  he 
needs  to  get  ready  for/go  to  war.  The 
commander  is  responsible  for  the  train¬ 
ing  and  rating  of  crew  chiefs,  avionics 
specialists,  pilots,  engine  mechanics,  ad¬ 
ministrative  specialists,  intelligence  offi¬ 
cers,  financial  managers,  and  life  sup¬ 
port  technicians:  one  person  responsible 
for  all  of  the  above  career  fields,  and 
chances  are  he  or  she  has  hands-on  ex¬ 
pertise  in  only  one  specific  skill  area  (in 
this  case  as  a  pilot).  The  same  logic 
should  also  be  applied  to  acquisition 
program  commanders  with  their  con¬ 
tracting,  finance,  logistics,  or  other  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

If  you  currently  work  in  a  program  of¬ 
fice  and  your  organization  has  the  re¬ 
sources  to  retain  your  talents  full  time, 
then  the  program  office  commander 
should  rate  you,  promote  you,  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  training  you,  award  you, 
give  you  time  off  -  the  whole  nine  yards. 
The  program  office  commander  need 
not  have  a  flight  test  background  to  rate 
and  command  a  flight  test  engineer,  just 
as  the  flying  squadron  commander  need 
not  have  ever  been  a  crew  chief  to  rate 
his  stalwarts  of  the  line. 

You  may  argue,  but  what  about  the  small 
programs  that  cannot  justify  their  own 
full-time  acquisition  professionals  of 
whatever  flavor?  If  the  organization  is 
that  small,  it  should/could  be  rolled  up 
into/with  another  organization  to  get  the 
right  synergistic  mix.  At  some  point,  even 
the  most  highly  matrixed  organizations 
roll  up  to  a  common  boss.  For  a  few  nar¬ 
row  specialties,  or  a  specific  technical 
skill  or  engineering  area,  limited  re¬ 
sources  may  dictate  a  “home”  office. 
Again,  this  home  office  of  specialties  no 


one  program  can  employ  full  time,  could 
roll  up  to  a  logical  higher-level  center  or¬ 
ganization,  called  upon  for  specific  tasks 
and  time  periods,  as  required.  But  this 
should  be  minimal. 

What  about  contracts,  you  may  ask?  You 
do  not  typically,  by  policy/regulation, 
have  contracting  officers  being  rated  by 
program  managers  —  at  least  not  with¬ 
out  a  high-level  functional  reviewing  au¬ 
thority.  The  theory^  is  program  com¬ 
manders  would  pressure  contracting 
officers  to  perhaps  wolate  (I  prefer  “push 
the  limits  of)  laws/regulations  in  the 
name  of  mission  accomplishment  -  and 
if  contracting  officers  did  not  do  as  the 
program  commanders  who  rated  them 
wished,  the  contracting  officers  would 
suffer  at  appraisal  time.  If  they  did  as  the 
program  commanders  directed,  they 
could  wind  up  in  jail  for  breaking  the 
law. 

Perhaps  contracts  could  be  handled  like 
a  flying  wing  handles  some  of  its  special 
support  or  maintenance  functions.  For 
example,  the  maintenance  squadron, 
which  does  most  heaxy  engine  repairs, 
is  a  separate  squadron  responsible  to  the 
entire  wing  for  its  specialty.  Since  laws 
and  regulations  are  involved  in  the  con¬ 
tracting  arena,  contracting  is  an  area  that 
would  take  serious,  open-minded,  out- 
of-the-box  dialogue.  It  would  be  tough 
work,  but  with  the  right  leadership  sup¬ 
port  it  could  be  done  “on  our  watch.” 
Or,  as  Yogi  Berra  might  have  said,  “It 
could  be  done  sometime  in  our  lifetime 
...  maybe  even  sooner.” 

The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum 

In  every  era  of  dramatic  change  in  the 
American  militaty^  from  the  earliest  days 
when  men  still  wore  powdered  wigs,  a 
huge,  invisible  pendulum  has  always 
been  swinging.  When  it  was  time  to  build 
up,  wt  built  up  w^ay  too  much,  started 
too  late,  and  spent  too  much,  for  far  too 
long.  And  w^hen  the  time  came  to  build 
dowm,  w^e  built  dowm  w^ay  too  fast,  and 
always  way  too  far.  When  it  was  time  to 
go  nuclear,  we  w^ent  almost  “totally  nu¬ 
clear,”  forgetting  about  our  tactical  needs. 
The  list  is  extensive.  And  each  time  the 
pendulum  w^as  swinging,  the  rank  and 
file  in  “the  pits”  usually  could  see  w^here 


it  was  heading,  but  were  often  unable 
(or  worse,  unwilling)  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Today,  the  pendulum  of  RBA  and  RMA 
is  swinging  wide  and  fast.  Before  it 
swings  too  far  in  the  military  acquisition 
community,  it  is  time  to  take  stock,  to 
make  some  bold  changes,  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  course  connections.  At  every  level  of 
acquisition,  recent  operational  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  subject  area  is  needed.  Op¬ 
erational  experience  can  only  come  by 
exposing  our  young  officers  to  both 
w^orlds  early  in  their  careers.  And  this 
should  not  be  a  one-time  experience. 
We  must  continue  to  find  ways  of  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  to  keep  recent  op¬ 
erational  exy>erience  flowing  through  the 
acquisition  world. 

We  have  learned  much  from  private  in- 
dustr)^  but  no  matter  how  we  label  it, 
the  militaiy  is  not,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  a 
commercial  business.  We  can  use  key 
tenets  of  the  commercial  sector,  its  best 
practices,  but  the  main  metric  in  the  mil- 
itaty^  will  never  be  real  profit  —it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  mission  success,  destroying  the 
enemy,  winning  wars.  The  time  is  right 
for  the  modem  acquisition  community 
to  return  to  its  military  roots  by  adopt¬ 
ing  several  key  tenets  of  its  operational 
brethren.  Make  program  directors  and 
managers  into  program  commanders. 
Give  the  program  commanders  real  au¬ 
thority  over  their  organizations  by  elim¬ 
inating  matrixed  functionals.  Demand 
an  increase  in  the  cross-flow  between 
the  operational  and  acquisition  worlds. 

No  matter  how^  hard  the  pundits  of  ac¬ 
quisition  academia  may  try,  there  are 
simply  no  commercial  equivalents  to  the 
military’s  ability  to  accomplish  the  de- 
stmction  of  enemy  air,  radar  sites,  annor, 
troops,  and  ships  -and  its  ability  to  win 
w^ars  on  behalf  of  the  friends,  allies,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  time  is  right.  The  environment  is 
right.  We  can  be  agents  of  change.  It  will 
take  courage  -  it  can  be  done. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  may  be 
contacted  by  E-mail  at  jannazo@eglin. 
af.mil. 
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Eleventh  Annual 
International 

Acquisition/Procurement 
Seminar  -  Atlantic 


This  seminar  on  international  cooper¬ 
ative  acquisition  and  national  acquisi¬ 
tion  practices  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  Defense  Educational 
Arrangement  (IDEA)  between  defense 
acquisition  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France. 

The  Eleventh  Atlantic  Seminar  is  by 
invitation  only.  Those  desiring  an  invi¬ 
tation,  who  have  not  attended  the 
previous  seminar  in  Paris,  France, 
should  submit  a  Letter  of  Request  on 
government  or  business  letterhead  to 
DSMC  by  fax.  Invitations,  confirma¬ 
tions,  and  joining  instructions  will  be 
issued  after  May  1, 1999. 


June  28  -  July  2,  1999 

Sponsored  by  the 

International  Defense  Educational  Arrangement 

(IDEA) 

at  the 

Defense  Systems  Management  College  (DSMC) 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 


Those  eligible  to  attend  are  Defense 
Department/Ministry  and  defense  in¬ 
dustry  employees  from  the  four  IDEA 
nations  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
international  defense  acquisition  pro¬ 
grams.  Other  nations  may  participate 
by  invitation.  The  last  day  of  the 
seminar  (July  2)  will  be  optional  for 
those  interested  in  the  educational 
aspects  of  international  acquisition. 


Keynote  Address 
Honorable  Jacques  S.  Gansler 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  and  Technology 

Topics 

•  Comparative  National  Acquisition  Practices 

•  National  Policies  on  International  Acquisition/Procurement 

•  International  Program  Managers:  Government  and  Industry 
•Trans-Atlantic  Cooperation 

•  International  Testing 

•  Legal  Issues 

•  Special  Seminars  and  Workshops 

Qualified  participants  pay  no  seminar  fee. 

For  further  information,  contact  any  member 
of  the  IDEA  Team  at  DSMC:  (703)  805-5196 
or  visit  our  Web  site: 

http://www.dsmc.dsm.mil/international/international.htm 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  While  the 
seminar  is  unclassified,  all  foreign 
nationals  must  obtain  facility 
clearance  for  DSMC,  Fort  Belvoir. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  DSMC 
Web  site  on  the  Internet,  or  contact  an 
IDEA  Team  member: 

•  Prof.  Richard  Kwatnoski,  Director, 
International  Acquisition  Courses 

•  Prof.  Don  Hood 

•  Sharon  Boyd,  Seminar  Coordinator 

DSN:  655-5196/4592/4593 
Fax:  (703)805-3175 
DSN:  655-3175 
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C-17  Program  —  From  the  Brink  of 
Cancellation  to  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Award  Winner 


MAJ.  GEN.  TIMOTHY  MALISHENKO,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


l\U\\\'Vi  Asv-ir^.; 
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Boeing  Airlift  &  Tanker  Programs, 

PRODUCER  OF  THE  C~1  7,  RECENTLY  WON  THE 

1 998  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quauty 
Award  for  Manufacturing.  The  Malcolm 
Baldrige  National  Quality  Award  is  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  to  industry  in 

RECOGNITION  OF  QUALITY  AND  WORLD-CLASS 
BUSINESS  PERFORMANCE.  BOEING  AiRLIFT  AND 

Tanker  —  as  clearly  visible  by  the  success 
OF  the  C-1  7  PROGRAM  —  IS  TRULY  DESERVING 
OF  THE  AWARD,  AND  THE  DEFENSE  CONTRAQ 
Management  Command  is  proud  to  stand 
WITH  ITS  C-1  7  PARTNERS  —  BOEING  AND 
THE  Air  Force  —  and  offer  sincere 
congratulations. 


tialishenko  is  the  commander,  Defense  Contract  Management  Command  and  the  senior  procurement 
executive  for  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency's  Procurement  Operations. 


r  ust  six  short  years  ago,  the  C-17 
-  the  much-needed  replacement 
for  an  aging  C-141  airlift  fleet  — 
}  was  on  the  verge  of  cancellation. 
\  Congressional  hearings  were  com¬ 
monplace,  the  Defense  Science  Board 
concentrated  efforts  reviewing  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  C-17  “team”  players  -  the 
Air  Force  program  office,  DCMC,  and 
the  contractor  —  were  in  an  all-out,  no- 
holds-barred  adversarial  relationship.  In 
short,  it  looked  as  though  the  belea¬ 
guered  aircraft  was  fast  becoming  a  text¬ 
book  example  of  programmatic  failure. 
Today,  the  C-17  is  a  heralded  success 
stor)^  a  benchmark  in  process  improve¬ 
ment,  and  a  cornerstone  in  teamwork 
history^ 

To  help  tomorrow’s  program  managers 
benefit  from  the  C-17  team’s  “lessons 
learned,”  this  article  highlights  some  of 
the  successful  partnership  efforts  on  the 
program  —  from  teamwork  in  everyday 
processes  to  joint  acquisition  strategies 
to  the  changing  roles  of  contractor  and 
government  personnel  in  acquisition 
streamlining. 

Everyday  Teamwork 

The  type  of  teamwork  that  turned 
around  the  C-17  wasn’t  “special  pro¬ 
jects”  teamwork;  that  is,  the  kind  one 
might  fonn  to  tackle  a  specific  challenge 
and  then  disband  when  the  goal  is  met. 
Rather,  teamwork  on  the  C-17  is  “fun¬ 
damental”  teamwork  -  the  partners 
work  together  on  everything  from  the 
“big  picture”  (e.g.,  establishing  the  pro¬ 
gram  vision)  to  the  minute  details  (e.g., 
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drivmatics  automation  process).  “Team¬ 
work  was  in  fact  the  primary  key  to  turn¬ 
ing  this  program  around,”  asserted  Rich 
Harstad,  Chief  of  Manufacturing  and 
Quality  for  the  C-17  Systems  Program 
Office  (SPO).  “If  the  program  was  to  sur¬ 
vive,  we  needed  to  work  together  to 
focus  on  the  critical  program  goals.” 

Gene  Kluter,  Director  of  Supply  Chain 
Management  for  Raytheon  Company, 
agreed  with  Harstad.  Kluter  was  an  Air 
Force  colonel  and  commander  of 
DCMC  Boeing  (then  McDonnell  Dou¬ 
glas)  Long  Beach  during  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  days  of  the  C-17.  “Initially,  the 
parties  weren’t  aligned  on  goals  and 
objectives  ...  We  needed  to  rebaseline 
the  program,”  explained  Kluter.  “The 
government  and  the  contractor  got  to¬ 
gether  and  identified  clear  goals  that 
we  were  all  going  to  work  toward  ... 
Everybody  then  marched  to  these  pro¬ 
gram  goals.  So  it  wasn’t  as  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  one  set  of  goals  and  the 
contractor  another.  We  had  a  common 
shared  set  of  goals,  a  common  set  of 
values,  and  a  supportive  culture  in 
which  this  program  was  going  to 
operate.” 

Randy  Mizer,  Vice  President  of  Total 
Quality  Integration  for  Boeing  Airlift  and 
Tanker  Programs,  concurred.  “Team¬ 
work  gave  us  one  shared,  common  vi¬ 
sion  of  what  the  C-17  program  could  be 
—  and  what  it  needed  to  be  —  for  suc¬ 
cess  ...  Once  we  identified  this  common 
vision,  we  realized  we  needed  to  create 
integrated  —  meaning  multifunctional  — 
product  teams.” 

“We  got  everybody  into  a  room ...  every¬ 
one  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  C- 
17:  the  testers,  the  people  who  were 
going  to  field  the  airplane  in  Charleston, 
the  Program  Office,  the  Pentagon,  the 
DCMC  office,  the  contractor.  We  must 
have  had  150  people,”  explained  Kluter. 
“We  drew  up  the  program  structure  built 
on  a  number  of  integrated  product 
teams,  and  started  assigning  people  to 
these  teams.” 

IXTIIGR ATr.D  PrODUCI'  TrAMS 
Integrated  Product  Teams  (IPT)  —a  con¬ 
cept  that  was  in  its  infancy  at  the  time  — 


introduced  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
solving  problems  and  managing  program 
risk  while  ensuring  all  members  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  their  responsibilities  (SPO: 
define  requirements;  DCMC:  assure  con¬ 
tract  compliance;  Boeing:  execute  con¬ 
tract).  IPTs,  quite  simply,  are  self-directed, 
multifianctional  teams  that  effectively  help 
manage  risk.  With  IPTs,  the  C-17  transi¬ 
tioned  from  a  functional-process  focus  to 
a  sharp  focus  on  product.  For  instance, 
an  integrated  master  program  plan  and 
schedule  were  established  that  incorpo¬ 
rated  every  significant  milestone  and 
schedule.  And,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
with  IPTs  the  C-17  evolved  from  adver¬ 
sarial,  guarded  communications  to  co¬ 
operative,  open  teamwork. 

“IPTs  brought  empowerment  down  to 
the  lower  levels  to  help  resolve  issues,” 
said  Mizer.  “In  the  past,  the  first  reaction 
of  senior  management  was,  d’ve  got  a 
problem.  I  must  fix  it.’  Now  the  reaction 
is,  ‘We’ve  got  a  problem.  Has  this  been 
dealt  with  in  the  IPT?  Have  you  talked 
with  your  counterparts?”’ 

Communication  is  a  key  ingredient  to 
IPT  success:  ensuring  shared  metrics  and 
joint  decision  making.  “IPTs  help  move 
things  along  faster  and  help  communi¬ 
cation.  Our  IPT  people  know  about 
things  the  same  time  the  SPO  and 
DCMC  do.  They  all  talk  to  their  [gov¬ 
ernment]  counterpart  at  least  once  a  day 
if  not  twice  a  day,”  said  Mizer.  Kluter 
echoed  Mizer’s  IPT  assessment,  “With 
IPTs,  decisions  are  made  faster  and  they 
are  better  decisions.  There  is  better  co¬ 
ordination.” 

S]  lARRD  MiTRICS 

At  the  outset  of  the  teaming  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  partners  agreed  to  a  joint  set 
of  project  and  process  measurements  — 
or  metrics  —  as  well  as  a  shared  process 
for  gathering  and  disseminating  data. 
“We  got  everyone  in  agreement  so  we 
didn’t  argue  about  metrics  nor  how  to 
get  data  for  metrics.  Instead,  we  now 
focus  on  how  to  improve  performance 
and  discipline  processes,”  recalled  Mizer. 

Bai.drigr:  Asshssmi-nt  Tools 
Shifting  the  focus  to  examining  processes 
in  order  to  improve  performance  is  a  key 
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element  of  Baldrige  management  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  C-17  team  made  a  decision 
from  the  outset  to  use  Baldrige  assess¬ 
ment  tools  to  help  turn  the  program 
around,  “I  remember  the  meeting  in  Don 
Kozlowski  s  [then  Senior  Vice  President, 
Military  Transport  Aircraft,  McDonnell 
Douglas]  office  when  we  first  suggested 
using  Baldrige  criteria  as  a  roadmap  for 
the  program,”  recalled  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen. 
Ronald  Radish,  Commander,  Electronic 
Systems  Center.  Radish  was  the  C-17 
Program  Director  from  October  1993  to 
August  1996.  “First  there  was  a  chuckle. 
But  after  we  thought  it  through,  we  all 
agreed  and  said,  ‘Let’s  do  it!’  Baldrige 
gave  us  a  roadmap  to  follow.” 

idhv]  PR()(./\‘> 

That  reform  came  in  the  form  of  Process 
Based  Management  (PBM)  —  a  concept 
that  was  new  to  the  C-17  program.  PBM 
was  a  universal  cultural  change  for  all 
of  the  team  players.  It  shifted  the  focus 
from  inspection/detection  to  preven¬ 
tion/design,  from  temporary  resolu¬ 
tions  to  continuous  improvements,  and 
from  isolated  answers  to  systematic  so¬ 
lutions. 


At  DCMC,  we  instituted 
PBM  through  an  ap¬ 
proach  called  Process 
Oriented  Contract  Ad¬ 
ministration  Services 
(PROCAS).  On  the  C- 
17,  Boeing  and  DCMC 
signed  a  formal  PRO- 
CAS/PBM  agreement, 
which  ensured  the  par¬ 
ties  focused  on  problem¬ 
solving  processes. 

“The  major  change  is 
rather  than  arguing  over 
whose  data  is  right  ... 
weVe  got  an  agreement 
...  And  even  though  we 
keep  our  own  perspec¬ 
tive  —maintain  our  fidu¬ 
ciary  responsibility  —  it’s  not  an  adver¬ 
sarial  relationship,”  explained  Mizer. 
“They’re  really  partnerships  focused  at 
the  end  point  rather  than  at  the  median 
point ...  Everybody  is  focused  on  getting 
a  task  done  rather  than  everybody  work¬ 
ing  toward  their  own  goals  individually.” 


The  C-1 7  (above  and  opposite  page)  is  a  high-wing,  four-engine,  T-tailed  aircraft  with  a 
REAR  loading  RAMP.  It  IS  1  74  FEET  LONG  AND  55.08  FEET  HIGH,  WITH  A  WINGSPAN  OF  1  69.75  FEET. 
Maximum  takeoff  gross  weight  is  585,000  pounds.  Maximum  payload  is  1 70,400  pounds. 
With  a  payload  of  1 60,000  pounds,  the  C-1  7  can  take  off  from  a  7,600-foot  airfield,  fly 
2,400  nautical  miles,  and  land  on  a  small,  austere  airfield  in  3,000  feet  or  less.  The  C-1 7 

CAN  BE  REFUELED  IN  FLIGHT. 
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fordable  C-17  prices  for 
SEVERAL  GIANT  MACHINE  ^  Variety  of  aircraft  quan- 

roMATE  FUSELAGE  SKIN  tities.  To  accoiTiplish  this 

BLY  FOR  THE  U.S.  AiR  goal,  the  partners  drew 

Globemaster  III  up  a  strategy  that  con- 

BEEN  INSTALLED  AND  IS  sisted  of  Several  ingredi- 

(\TiON  AT  Boeing  facili-  ^^ts,  including  conduct- 

N  machine,  and  the  ^  major  should-cost 

WILL  FOLLOW  WILL  ALLOW  effort,  Streamlining  gov- 

'  OUR  Air  Force  ernment  requirements, 

m  THE  HIGHEST  UALiTY  developing  a  com¬ 

mon  cost  and  pricing 

^  '  methodology. 


rROCFSS  UW  'Mi  RS  Manuai. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  DCMC 
worked  with  Boeing  to  write  a  Process 
;  Owners  Manual  describing  a  seven- 
step  procedure  and  tools  for  im¬ 
proving  processes.  The  two  partners 
then  identified  critical  processes  and 
designated  “process  owners,”  who  are 
Boeing  personnel,  and  “process 
specialists,”  who  are  DCMC  personnel. 
These  professionals  are  empowered  to 
manage  processes  and  establish  metrics 
to  provide  a  balanced  view  of  process 
health.  Of  course,  the  metrics  results  are 
shared  with  all  team  members  through¬ 
out  the  C-17  program.  And  PRO- 


The  goal  of  the  should- 
cost  effort  was  to  identify 
the  lowest  executable, 
most  probable  cost.  The 
shoulicost  review  of  the 
C-17  was  considerably 
more  complex  and  visi¬ 
ble  than  most  should- 
cost  reviews:  It  was  led  by 
a  three-star  general,  Re¬ 
tired  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen. 
Richard  Scofield,  then- 
Commander  of  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Systems  Center,  and 
over  70  senior  govern¬ 
ment  personnel  were 
dedicated  to  the  six- 
month  effort.  And,  unlike 
traditional  should-cost  re¬ 
views,  this  review  was 
conducted  jointly  with 
the  contractor  and  the 
government.  “We  de¬ 
cided  we  were  going  to 
do  a  joint  should-cost  [re¬ 
view]  ...  We  set  common 
goals  and  objectives  of 
how  much  money  we  had  to  get  out  of 
the  airplane.  By  working  together,  we 
challenged  everything,  including  how 
the  government  does  business  and  how 
the  contractor  does  business,”  noted 
Kluter. 

The  review  ultimately  determined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  including  the  hours  re¬ 
quired  to  manufacture  the  C-17,  the 
number  of  people  required  to  build  the 
aircraft,  the  cost  of  sub-contracted  com¬ 
ponents,  the  potential  application  of 
commercial  business  practices,  and  the 
possibility  of  using  nontraditional  gov¬ 
ernment  business  practices. 


CAS/PBM  success  on  the  C-17  is  mea¬ 
surable.  From  1994  to  1998,  perfor¬ 
mance  on  key  quality  measures  im¬ 
proved  50  percent,  cycle  time  was 
reduced  80  percent,  and  efficiency  in¬ 
creased  70  percent. 

PROCAS  proved  to  be  such  a  success, 
in  fact,  that  DCMC  instituted  it  as  the 
“way  to  do  business”  throughout  the 
13,000-member  command. 

Joint  Acquisition  Strategies 

From  the  outset,  all  of  the  C-17  team 
members  agreed  to  one  acquisition  strat¬ 
egy  goal:  a  long-term  commitment  to  af- 
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This  last  part  of  the  should-cost  review, 
using  non  traditional  government  prac¬ 
tices,  allowed  the  team  to  streamline 
government  requirements.  The  team 
studied  the  essential  performance  re¬ 
quirements  and  determined  the  safe¬ 
guards  that  were  necessary;  kept  key 
practices,  policies,  and  procedures;  and 
developed  lessons  learned  from  past  is¬ 
sues.  When  they  were  done,  they  found 
that  some  of  the  military  specifications 
and  standards  were  either  unnecessary 
or  required  excessive  detail,  that  many 
were  open  to  conflicting  interpretations 
by  government  and  contractor  person¬ 
nel,  and  perhaps  most  damaging,  the 
specifications  oftentimes  provided  a 
shield  for  “business  as  usual.” 

Ao\'anc:i;i)  Qi'ai  rn'  fA  sti  \i 
One  of  the  military  specifications  the 
team  deleted  was  Mil-Q-9858A  (Qual¬ 
ity  System).  This  specification  was  deemed 
unnecessary  because  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  Contractor  Advanced  Qual¬ 
ity  System  (AQS),  compatible  with  com¬ 
mercial  quality  systems,  consisting  of 
three  elements:  ANSl/ASQC  9001  qual¬ 
ity  program,  an  Interface  Key  Charac¬ 
teristics  process,  and  a  Closed-Loop  Cor¬ 
rective  Action  System.  To  ensure  AQS 
success,  the  C- 17  team  —Boeing,  DCMC, 
and  the  SPO  -  established  a  detailed  im¬ 
plementation  plan.  “The  three  of  us 
agreed  that  we  needed  to  get  out  of  the 
old  quality  framework  and  implement 
a  system  based  on  ISO  [International 
Standardization  Organization],”  said 
Mizer.  “That  was  easy  to  do  because  we 
were  well  along  with  our  process-based 
management.  ISO  is  based  on  process 
management.  Once  we  agreed  to  use 
ISO  on  our  processes,  we  were  well  on 
our  way  to  a  relationship  of  trust.” 

Jc^iNT  Cos  t 

The  teamwork  that  helped  establish  ISO 
9000  in  the  contractor’s  plants,  also 
helped  establish  a  new  vehicle  for  esti¬ 
mating  costs  and  establishing  common 
prices:  the  Joint  Cost  Model  (JCM).  The 
C-17  JCM  was  created  by  a  team  of  all 
parties  inherent  to  the  cost  and  pricing 
process:  the  contractor,  DCMC,  the  SPO, 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(DCAA),  and  suppliers.  JCM  moved  the 
team  from  a  serial  process  (that  began 


with  the  Request  for  Proposal;  moved  to 
Proposal,  Fact-Finding,  and  Technical 
Evaluation;  and  ended  with  Negotia¬ 
tions)  to  a  joint  integrated  process  that 
allowed  for  concurrent  work  content, 
fact  finding,  and  cost  formulation. 

The  benefits  of  JCM  include  paramet¬ 
ric  estimating,  continuous  Forward 
Pricing  Rate  Agreements  (FPRA),  flex¬ 
ibility  to  change  with  circumstances, 
and  the  concurrence  of  all  team  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  validity  of  the  results.  Use 
of  the  JCM  resulted  in  a  proposal  that 
contained  significant  reductions  (20 
percent)  from  the  should-cost  base¬ 
line,  the  accomplishment  of  formal  re¬ 
view  and  negotiations  in  just  weeks  (as 
opposed  to  months),  and  the  negoti¬ 
ation  of  FPRAs  in  just  a  few  days 
(down  from  months). 

It’s  a  s)'stem  that  worked  well ...  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  well  for  all  parties.  “Since 
[implementing  JCM],  we  have  totally 
avoided  anything  resembling  classical 
negotiations  with  months  of  fact-find¬ 
ing  and  so  forth,”  said  Harstad.  “But  it 
takes  a  level  of  trust.  You  have  to  have 
an  open  sharing  of  financial  information, 
a  joint  understanding  of  where  you’re 
heading  in  the  future,  what  kinds  of  ac¬ 
tions  you  expect  to  implement,  and  what 
you  believe  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
those  actions  to  be.  Without  the  kind  of 
trust  and  shared  data  that  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  our  teamwork,  I  don’t  believe 
we  could  have  built  the  Joint  Cost 
Model.” 

Changing  Roles  of 
Contractor  and  Government 
Personnel 

One  of  the  continuing  benefits  of  the  C- 
17  teaming  arrangement  was  the  move 
to  a  process-oriented  environment 
through  PROCAS  and  PBM.  This  cul¬ 
tural  change  had  three  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  C-17:  improved  customer 
satisfaction,  reduced  contractor  cost,  and 
reduced  cost  of  government  oversight. 
The  C-17  SPO  (the  customer)  no  longer 
had  to  rely  on  inspectors  for  quality  and 
process  control  (there  were  at  one  point 
290  company  inspectors  and  41  DCMC 
inspectors  on  the  program).  With  PRO¬ 
CAS,  contractor  perfonnance  improved. 


defects  were  reduced  by  76  percent,  and 
mandatoiy  inspections  decreased  (com¬ 
pany  inspectors  reduced  50  percent; 
DCMC  inspectors  reduced  60  percent). 

“At  the  time,  it  was  an  arm’s  length’  re¬ 
lationship.  The  government  wrote  and 
then  checked  compliance  with  the  con¬ 
tract,”  said  Kluter.  “We  decided  it  was 
more  important  to  work  together  toward 
a  common  goal  and  use  the  contract  as 
a  vehicle  for  reaching  that  goal  ...  The 
idea  was  to  concentrate  on  those  things 
that  were  really  important.” 

Another  change  in  the  roles  of  C-17  team 
members  involves  the  delegation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  source  inspection  (GSl),  a  time¬ 
intensive  process  usually  delegated  to 
DCMC.  The  requirement  of  GSI  on  con¬ 
tracts  is  an  issue  of  intense  interest  in 
the  Department  today.  In  fact,  DCMC  is 
leading  a  team  of  Senfice  and  Agency  ex¬ 
perts  exploring  the  GSI  issue  under  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DoD)  Management 
Reform  Memorandum  (MRM)  No.  10, 
Redesigning  DoD  Source  Acceptance 
Policies  and  Procedures. 

The  C-17  program  is  a  leader  in  this 
reform,  which  has  already  proven  suc¬ 
cessful.  Prior  to  PROCAS,  there  were 
1,257  components  requiring  GSI  on 
the  C-17.  After  the  institution  of  the 
teaming  agreement,  component  and 
vendor  performance  were  tracked  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  removal  of  GSI  at  min¬ 
imum  performance  levels.  The  result 
was  a  reduction  of  GSI  on  the  C-17  by 
61  percent. 

Teaming  Means 
Success  and  Savings 

‘This  [winning  the  Baldrigc  Award]  could 
never  have  been  done  without  the  help  of 
the  SPO  a?id  the  DCMC ...  Eveiybody  con¬ 
siders  it  a  win.” 

-Randy  Mizer 
VP  Boeing  Airlift  and  Tanker  Programs 

The  tremendous  success  of  a  once- 
troubled  program  is  undeniable  proof 
that  teamwork  can  turn  anything 
around.  But  perhaps  most  importantly, 
it’s  proof  that  when  it  comes  to  C-17 
teamwork,  the  real  winners  are  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers. 
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Information  Technology 
Improves  Sailors'  lives, 
CNO  Says 

J01  CHRIS  ALVES,  U.S.  NAVY 


ASHINGTON  (NWS)  -  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Adm.  jay  L.  Johnson, 
told  a  conference  of  communication  and 
electronics  experts  Jan.  21  that  Navy  in¬ 
vestments  in  information  technology 
have  already  paid  off  for  sailors. 

“Simply  ask  sailors  who  have  been  on  ships  with  IT- 
21  capabilities.  They  will  tell  you  of  its  dramatic  im¬ 
pact  on  their  quality  of  life,”  the  CNO  said,  referring 
to  the  project  designed  to  improve  warfighting  capa¬ 
bility,  reduce  fleet  operating  and  support  costs,  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  deployed  sailors  and 
Marines.  “It  has  been  a  major  boost  to  morale  and 
efficienc)'  on  long  deployments.” 

Forward-deployed  sailors  enjoy  the  benefits  of  IT-21 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Aboard  l)SS  Enterpiisc,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  crewmembers  have  been  sending  out  about 
60,000  E-mail  messages  per  day  while  currently  de¬ 
ployed,  many  of  those  to  their  loved  ones  at  home. 
Some  L/SS  Carl  Vinson  sailors  and  officers  are  taking 
graduate-level  college  courses  using  video  telecon¬ 
ferencing  and  the  Internet  while  the  ship  is  at  sea. 

Adm.  Johnson  spoke  to  U.S.  Naval  Institute  (USNl) 
and  Armed  Forces  Communication  Electronics  As¬ 
sociation  (AFCEA)  members  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  at 
their  annual  western  conference.  A  number  of  sailors 
were  also  in  the  audience. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  quality  of  sailors’  lives, 
the  CNO  said  advances  in  information  technology 
will  make  sailors  more  effective  in  their  mission,  de¬ 
spite  a  fleet  with  fewer  ships  than  in  the  Cold  War 


“We  have  spread  sus-  , 
tained  combat  power 
across  the  fleet  as  never 
before,  and  the  future 
holds  the  promise  of  even 
greater  fleet  effectiveness,” 

Adm.  Johnson  said. 

During  the  question-and-  r! 
answer  session,  the  CNO  . 
was  asked  how  informa¬ 
tion  technology  compares  i 
with  other  priorities,  such 

as  fleet  modernization  and  improving  quality  of  life 
for  sailors. 

“We  can’t  just  focus  on  IT-21  and  forget  the  rest  of 
it,”  Adm.  Johnson  responded.  “We’ve  got  to  balance 
it  all.  We’re  making  progress,  and  the  trends  are  in 
the  right  direction.” 

The  CNO  told  those  attending  the  conference  that 
the  Navy  must  continue  to  keep  pace  with  technol¬ 
ogy  as  the  fleet  moves  forward  toward  “network-cen¬ 
tric”  warfare  using  IT-21  technology. 

“Looking  forward  I  see  a  Navy  of  enhanced  effec¬ 
tiveness,  greater  efficiency,  and  tremendous  reach, 
yet  it  will  remain  a  Navy  forward-deployed  in  the  req¬ 
uisite  numbers  to  strengthen  peace,  deepen  friend¬ 
ships,  and  deter  aggression,”  dre  CNO  said. 

“The  Navy  must  be  forward,  modem,  and  connected. 
Can  we  achieve  this?  Of  course  we  can,  and  we  will.” 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  at  http://www.chinfo.navy.mil/cno-news  on 
the  World  Wide  Web. 


Defense  Systems  Management 
College  Course  Graduates, 
Faculty,  and  Staff! 


akc  advantage  of  the  great  bene- 
I  fits  of  being  a  Defense  Systems 
I  Management  College  Alumni  As- 
l  scK'iation  member!  As  a  graduate 
o(  any  DSMC  course,  \’ou  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  ]oin  a  select  group  ol  accjitisition 
workforce  professionals  and  receive 
DSMCAA  benefits.  Your  benefits  as  a 
DSMCAA  member,  to  name  a  few,  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Addition  of  DSMCM  membership  to 
)'our  resumed 

•  Increased  prolessi(')nal  netwoi'king  op¬ 
portunities  within  the  aquisiti('>n  wiM'k- 
force  community. 

•  More  links  to  other  professional  and 
social  organizations. 
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•  Cd'cdit  toward  acquisition  workforce 
continuing  education  requirements  by 
attending  DSMCAA’s  Annual  Sym¬ 
posium. 

•  Satisfaction  of  supporting  a  value- 
added  organization. 

•  Current  information  on  other  selected 
acquisition  subjects  and  issues  pro- 
\aded  in  the  DSMCAA  Newsletter. 

•  C^pportunities  to  demonstrate  profes¬ 
sional  expertise  through  publication 
of  articles  in  DSMCA/Vs  Newsletter  or 
presentation  of  papers  during  the  An¬ 
nual  Symjiosium. 

Join  this  select  group  of  professionals 
wln)  are  proud  of  their  achievements  as 
DSMC  graduates,  thankful  lor  the  skills 
and  expertise  they  possess,  and  ready  to 
make  additional  contributions  to  the  se- 
curit}'  and  progress  of  our  nation. 

Take  ad\'antage  of  this  opportunity  to 
help  yourself  and  others.  Call  (703)  960- 
6802  to  join  DSMCA/\  or  complete  one 
of  the  iorms  (opposite  page).  Mail  it  to 
the  address  shown.  To  learn  more  about 
DSMCAA  or  register  online  using  a  credit 
card,  N'isit  hup://www.dsmcaa.org/ 
dsmcaa  on  the  World  Wide  WT'b. 
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The  Rules  Have  Chancbed! 

DSnC  Alumni  Association  News! 


DSnC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Full  Nembershlp  Status! 
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The  Rules  Have  Changed! 

DSnc  Alumni  Association  News! 


DSNC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Full  Nembershlp  Status! 
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DSNC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Full  Nembershlp  Status! 
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You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSnC  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  fuii  membership  status!! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses 
are  now  eligible  for  full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC 
Alumni  Association  today! 

□l  yr  $20«»  Qj  yr  $50»»  . 


DSMC  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

2550  HUNTINGTON  AVE  STE  202 

ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

Register  Online  at  http://www.dsmcaa.org/dsmcaa 


Rank/Title/Service 

Company/Agency 

Phone  (H) . 

(W) . 


You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSNC  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status!! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses 
are  now  eligible  for  full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC 
Alumni  /Association  today! 

□l  yr  J20«  Qs  yr  $50«  llT!: . 
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DSMC  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

2550  HUNTINGTON  AVE  STE  202 

ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

Register  Online  at  http://www.dsmcaa.org/dsmcaa 


Rank/Title/Service, 
Company/ Agency. 

Phone  (H) . 

(W) . 
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You  have  a  new  chance  to  Join  the  DSIIC  Aiumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  fuii  membership  status!! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses 
are  now  eligible  for  full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC 
Alumni  Association  today! 
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Address. 


DSMC  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

2550  HUNTINGTON  AVE  STE  202 

ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

Register  Online  at:  http://www.dsmcaa.org/dsmcaa 


Rank/Title/Service. 

Company/Agency. 

Phone  (H) . 

(W) . 
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GANSLER  REINSTATES 
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APR  8  t999 


„  opR  dISTRIBOIIO** 

memorandum  for:  Department  of  Defense 

section  8147  of  Public  Law ^105-2 62  ^^F^999 

pursuant  to  career  Management 


section  8147  of  ^“blic  baw^lOS^  ^  reinstating 
Purs'^®^^  ^  of  October  n/  Manao©^®^^ 

Defense  APP>^'>P'^^*'^trv%99''l '  '*A‘=‘J“^®^'^^°"^v^nandards,''  as  ADS  9^ 


Manu«— ^  iromediarea-y  Ivvached.  ADS 

s  or...a 

^colaltl””  “t’Su'h.d  ..  .  aoc«a«t- 

competency  participation,  however, 

training.  Cours  t' 

peSdically  review  ®®^®°^®te*Smpetencies  and^  also^^co^ 
periodic  ive.  The  Heads  of  rogra®. 

Lademic  perspective  .^piement  this  pr 


J.aQander 


Attachment 


i 

I  Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain.  To  download  the  attachment,  visit 
http://www.acq.osd.mi1/ar/#satl  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 
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INFORMATION  WARFARE  •  INFORMATION 
ASSURANCE  •  INFORMATION  SUPERIORITY 

NDIA 1 5th  Annual  T&E  Conference 
Draws  Large,  Diverse  Crowd 


COLLIE  J.  JOHNSON 


etired  Air  Force  Gen.  L^rvy  D. 

!  Welch  has  a  reputation  for  get¬ 
ting  things  done.  In  fact,  the 
word  around  Washington  is  that 
if  you  don’t  want  the  study  or 
program  to  succeed,  don’t  ask  Welch  to 
lead  it.  His  reputation  preceding  him, 
Welch,  who  is  the  current  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  and  for¬ 
mer  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  set  the  tone 
as  keynote  speaker  for  the  15th  Annual 
National  Defense  Industrial  Association 
(NDIA)  Test  and  Evaluation  National 
Conference  and  Exhibition  by  giving  the 
conferees  a  good  dose  of  what  he’s 
known  for:  plain  talk,  common  sense, 
and  a  keen  grasp  of  what  it  takes  to  cut 
to  the  issues. 

“Our  hardest  test  and  evaluation  chal¬ 
lenge,”  he  told  the  conferees,  “is  not  only 
how  do  we  build  systems/networks  that 
we  know  where  the  information  is  flow¬ 
ing,  but  that  we  have  assurance  in  the 
integrity  of  the  information  and  we  can 
control  access  to  the  information  -  that 
we  can  do  all  that  without  interfering 
with  the  timely  availability  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  people  who  need  it.” 

On  that  note,  hundreds  of  test  and  eval¬ 
uation  senior  leaders  and  practitioners 
stayed  to  hear  more  at  the  four-day  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  March 
8-11.  And  during  that  four  days  they  not 


Johnson  is  managing  editor,  Program  Manager 
magazine,  Visual  Arts  and  Press  Deportment, 
Division  of  College  Administration  and  Services, 
DSMC 
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only  heard  Welch  speak  on  “Forging  In¬ 
formation  into  Battlespace  Decisions” 
and  the  importance  of  achieving  Infor¬ 
mation  Superiority,  but  also  heard  a  large 
cross-spectrum  of  information  and  per¬ 
spectives  from  DoD  and  industry^  lead¬ 
ers  on  three  related  topics:  Test  and  Eval¬ 
uation  of  Defense  Information  Systems, 
Information  Warfare  (IW),  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Assurance  (lA). 

Why  NDIA's  Emphasis  on 
Information? 

Recent  headlines  warned  us  of  the  de¬ 
structive  nature  of  the  Melissa  computer 
virus.  Since  August  1998,  Y2K  has 
earned  a  spot  on  the  nightly  news.  Tele¬ 
phone  outages  recently  rendered  the 
Pentagon  “speechless”  for  several  hours. 


From  left:  Philip  Coyle,  Director,  Operational 
Test  &  Evaluation  (DOT&E),  OSD,  welcomes  Re¬ 
tired  Air  Force  Gen.  Larry  Welch,  President,  In¬ 
stitute  FOR  Defense  Analyses,  to  the  1  5th  An¬ 
nual  T&E  National  Conference  &  Exhibition, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  March  8-11.  Coyle  was  the 
1 999  Conference  Chairman.  Welch,  a  former 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  served  as  keynote 


The  business  of  the  15th  Annual  NDIA 
Conference  was  to  talk  about  informa¬ 
tion  -a  word  that  used  to  be  fairly  com¬ 
mon,  but  in  recent  years  has  taken  on  a 
vocabulary  of  its  own. 

Is  the  United  States  under  cyber  attack? 
Are  hackers  a  serious  threat  to  our  na¬ 
tion’s  defense  and  industrial  informa¬ 
tion  systems?  Are  our  information  sys¬ 
tems  being  penetrated?  Are  these 
intrusions  being  detected?  To  what  ex¬ 
tent?  Have  there  been  serious  attacks 
against  the  information  systems  that  sup¬ 
port  our  nation’s  critical  infrastructures? 
What  role  does  test  and  evaluation  have 
in  the  IW/IA  arena?  And  finally,  if  our 
nation  is  under  cyber  attack,  what  can 
we  do  about  it? 


James  F.  "Jim"  O’Bryon,  Deputy  Director,  Oper¬ 
ational  Test  &  Evaluation/Live  Fire  Testing,  and 
Chairman,  NDIA  Test  &  Evaluation  Division, 

SERVED  AS  CONFERENCE  MODERATOR.  "We  NEED  TO 
CHANGE  THE  WAY  WE'RE  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  lA  AND 

IW,”  O'Bryon  told  the  conferees.  "I  don't  want 

TO  BE  A  VICTIM  OF  THE  FUTURE  —  I  WANT  TO  CHANGE 
IT  ...  AND  it's  going  TO  TAKE  WORK.” 


SPEAKER. 


These  questions  and  issues  were  the 
backdrop  of  the  1999  conference.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Welch  as  keynote  speaker,  this 
year’s  conference  planners  brought  out 
the  T&E  community  “movers  and  shak¬ 
ers”  to  grapple  with  the  issues,  starting 
with  Philip  E.  Coyle  III,  the  current  Di¬ 
rector  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  (DOT&E),  OSD,  and  Conference 
Chairman.  Victor  Sheymov,  believed  to 
be  the  highest  ranking  KGB  officer  ever 
to  defect  from  the  Soviet  Union,  grabbed 
everyone’s  attention  as  he  related  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  the  KGB’s  officer  in  charge 
of  Soviet  Cypher  Communications 
abroad,  and  Jack  Krings,  a  former  Di¬ 
rector  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua¬ 
tion,  rounded  out  a  rostrum  of  speakers 
that  represented  the  best  of  the  DoD-in- 
dustry  T&E  community. 

Emphasis  Changing 

The  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  is 
changing  the  emphasis  in  military  op¬ 
erations  to  interoperability,  systems-of- 
systems,  and  information  systems.  Sys¬ 
tems  can  no  longer  be  tested  only  in 
a  stand-alone  configuration,  but  must 
be  tested  with  multiple  other  systems, 
increasing  the  complexity  of  the  tests 
and  straining  the  capabilities  of  exist¬ 
ing  resources.  Coyle  acknowledges  that 
the  state  of  Test  and  Evaluation  (T&E) 
capability  in  DoD  has  continued  to 
decline. 


Achieving  DoD’s  Joint  Vision  2010  goals, 
Coyle  says,  relies  in  part  on  the  two  uni¬ 
fying  concepts  of  information  superior¬ 
ity  and  full-spectrum  dominance.  In  his 
1998  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress,  he 
unequivocally  stated  that  “Information 
superiority  and  information  assurance 
will  become  an  important  part  of  oper¬ 
ational  testing  programs.” 

To  do  this,  Coyle  told  the  conferees  that 
DoD  and  industry  must  join  forces  to 
ensure  that  all  elements  of  the  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  are  able  to:  (1)  work  together 
smoothly;  (2)  work  well  as  a  system-of- 
systems;  and  (3)  have  confidence  that 
the  information  base  can  be  used  with 
assurance. 

Keynote  Speaker 

What  is  Information  Superiority?  Welch 
started  his  presentation  by  telling  the 
conferees  what  it  is  not:  “We  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  referring  to  a  thing 
we  call  information  superiority,  and 
counting  on  this  thing  we  call  informa¬ 
tion  superiority  to  be  a  basic  underpin¬ 
ning  of  a  great  many  of  the  21st  century 
concepts  that  we  all  find  exciting  and  ef¬ 
fectively  find  vital  and  essential. 

“I  would  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  define 
information  superiority  as  knowing 
more,  and  having  more  information 
flowing  into  us,  having  better  sensors. 


^  We  are  all 
‘information 
junkiao’  —  our 
kids  absorb  and 
integrate  more 
information  ovary 
day  than  adults 
in  aimost  any 
other  culture.  5o 
it’s  this  business, 
it’s  this  ability  to 
translate 
information  into 
combat 

decisions  that’s 
the  real  issue. 


Robert  C.  Kelly,  Vice  president,  Applied  Systems 
Division,  BTG,  gave  a  presentation  on  “Red  Teams 
As  A  Tool  for  Information  Assurance  Testing.” 


"John  E.  "Jack”  Krings  President,  Krings  Cor¬ 
poration  AND  former  DOT&E,  OSD,  presented 
AN  industry  perspective  ON  INFORMATION  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  AND  SERVED  ON  THE  T&E  FOCUS  PANEL. 


Photos  courtesy  NDIA 
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Victor  Sheymov,  foiiner  KGB  officer  responsible  for  security  of 
the  Soviet  Unions  KGB  Cypher  Communications  abroad  dw'- 
ing  the  1970s,  defected  to  the  United  States  in  1980  for  ideo¬ 
logical  reasons.  Since  then,  he  has  setyed  as  an  NSA  contrac¬ 
tor,  specializing  in  computer  communications  security.  He  is 
also  author  of  the  book,  Tower  of  Secrets,  published  through 
the  Naval  Institute  Press.  Sheynwv  was  the  featured  guest  speaker 
at  the  NDIA  15th  Annual  T&E  National  Conference  a?id  Ex¬ 
hibition,  March  8-11. 

\  ictor  Sheymov  doesn’t  have  a  problem  holding  the  at- 
\  tendon  of  his  audience.  Conferees  sat  riveted  as  he  re- 
\  lated  his  background  as  a  former  KGB  officer  in  the 
Soviet  Union  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Defecting 
to  the  United  States  in  1980,  he  had  a  stoiy^  to  tell,  and  it 
is  a  fascinating  one.  As  the  KGB  officer  responsible  for  se¬ 
curity  of  KGB  Cypher  Communications  abroad  during  the 
1970s,  Sheymov’s  experiences  and  background  were  par¬ 
ticularly  related  to  the  foremost  topics  of  the  NDIA  15th 
Annual  Test  and  Evaluation  Conference:  Infojination  War¬ 
fare  and  Infoimation  Assurance. 

“What  is  happening  is  that  with  expanding  technolog>^  we 
simultaneously  open  up  our  vulnerabilities,”  Sheymov  told 
the  conferees.  “Inadvertently,  we  gwe  our  opposition  (what¬ 
ever  that  is)  a  chance  to  attack  us  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  unavailable  if  we  didn’t  develop  technolog)^  to 
that  extent,”  He  spoke  of  the  four  major  areas  of  cyber  se¬ 
curity  from  his  perspective: 


Sheymov  insisted  that  firewall  technology  just  doesn’t  work. 
And  our  current  strategy  of  putting  patches  on  firewalls  is 
becoming  an  exceedingly  expensive  proposition.  “We  have 
to  start  developing  the  new  technolog)^  as  soon  as  we  can,” 
he  said,  “because  1  don’t  know  how  long  we  can  go  down 
that  spiral,  spending  huge  amounts  of  money  on  patching 
firewalls,  only  to  have  hackers  spend  tw^o  days  finding  a 
way  to  penetrate  them.” 


“1  think  we’re  wide  open,  and  1  think  this  is  probably  the 
most  underestimated  danger  now  ...  we  have  to  develop, 
again,  something  principally  new  [barriers],  worthy  of  the 
new  technology  we  are  handling  in  terms  of  computers.” 
Sheymov  advised  the  conferees  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
put  effort  into  future  development  of  the  protective  tech¬ 
nology,  rather  than  trying  to  figure  out  exactly  what  is  going 
to  happen  (and  he  warned  them  that  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  bad  -  of  that  they  could  be  prett>^  sure). 


Keyboard  access  as  it 
relates  to  computer 
security  is  actually  in 
a  little  bit  better  state 
than  the  first  two. 

However,  he  added 
one  caveat  to  that  as¬ 
sessment  by  saying, 

“1  think  it’s  in  a  pretty 
good  state  in  the 
high-security 

environment.  1  don’t  think  we  have  too  many  worries 
about  that.  However,  if  we  look  into  a  medium-  or  low-se¬ 
curity  environment,  it  is  not  in  veiy^  good  shape.” 


This  is  an  area  Sheymov  believes  has  not  received  nearly 
enough  attention.  What  happens,  he  questioned,  if  our  com¬ 
puter  falls  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  suppose  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  That  situation,  he  said,  was  a  classic  example  of 
how  our  strengths  can  create  vulnerabilities  through  de¬ 
velopment  of  technolog>r  “1  think  (and  I’m  just  shooting 
from  the  hip  here),  what  1  see  as  an  opening  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  area,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  near  future  techno¬ 
logical  developments,  such  as  distribution  of  information. 
Instead  of  destroying  the  computer  which  falls  into  the 
enemy’s  hands,  how  about  feeding  false  information  to  the 
enemy  through  the  computer  if  we  could  develop  an 
individualized  capability  of  feeding  information  into 
computers.” 


Concluding  his  remarks,  Shey¬ 
mov  said  that  his  intention 
was  not  to  paint  an  entirely 
grim  picture.  “We’re  at  the 
plateau  -  the  juncture  if  you 
will  — w^here  w^e  have  to  make 
a  few^  very  hard  decisions 
and  think  veiy^  hard  before 
w^e  make  them,  because  mis¬ 
takes  at  this  stage  could  be 
extremely  costly  if  we  don’t 
think  hard  enough  and  w^ell 
enough  about  w^hat  to  do.” 
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having  the  ability  to  move  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  more  places,  then  we  will 
not  be  able  to  sustain  information  su¬ 
periority.” 

Information  superiority,  according  to 
Welch,  “is  our  nation’s  ability  to  trans¬ 
late  information  into  combat  decisions,” 
a  subject  he  acknowledges  is  enormously 
difficult  to  test  and  assess,  but  a  subject 
that  is  vitally  important. 

Although  Welch  put  before  the  confer¬ 
ees  some  hard  truths,  he  also  held  out 
reason  for  optimism  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  critical  T&E  challenges  this  nation 
has  ever  faced. 

Asymmetric 

Advantages 

Citing  our  “asymmetric  advantages,” 
Welch  said  that  this  nation  enjoys  an  en¬ 
during  asymmetric  advantage  in  terms 
of  our  ability  to  translate  data  into  in¬ 
formation  into  knowledge  into  under¬ 
standing  into  combat  decisions. 

Calling  it  a  cultural  advantage,  he  says 
that  “We  are  all  ‘information  junkies’  — 
our  kids  absorb  and  integrate  more 
information  every  day  than  adults  in 
almost  any  other  culture.  So  it’s  this  busi¬ 
ness,  it’s  this  ability  to  translate  infor¬ 
mation  into  combat  decisions  that’s  the 
real  issue.” 


Dr.  Marvin  J.  Langston,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  OF  Defense  for  CIO  Policy  and  Imple¬ 
mentation,  Deputy  Chief  Information  Officer, 
OSD,  presented  a  national  security  perspective 

FOCUSED  ON  the  ONGOING,  AND  URGELY  UNREC¬ 
OGNIZED  CYBER  WAR. 


Today’s  defense  environment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Welch,  is  characterized  by  ab¬ 
solutely  relentless  demand  for  a  pace  of 
transformation  of  the  force  in  order  to 
make  this  force  capable  of  meeting  the 
full  panoply  of  21st  century  needs  for 
defense  forces.  Simultaneously,  we  [DoD] 
are  facing  an  equally  relentless  demand 
for  a  perfect  performance  in  the  things 
we  demand  of  the  forces  today,  every 
day,  all  over  the  world. 

In  a  nutshell,  Welch  contends  that  we 
are  demanding  that  we  transform  our 
national  militaiy  capabilities  in  totally 
new  directions  to  meet  a  panoply  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  we  have  not  experienced  be¬ 
fore,  while  maintaining  near-perfect  per¬ 
formance  and  currency.  He  characterizes 
that  as  “trying  to  change  your  shirt  with¬ 
out  taking  off  your  jacket.”  We  have  to 
do  this  transformation  with  “no  breath¬ 
ing  space,”  he  said,  “and  that’s  what’s 
difficult.  We’ve  never  been  asked  to  do 
that  before.” 

Asymmetric  Threats 

Welch  spoke  at  length  on  asymmetric 
threats,  which  he  defined  as  the  impact 
from  the  velocity  and  scope  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  military  capabilities  and  mili¬ 
tary  information  in  the  world’s  arms 
bazaars,  and  “all  these  other  things  going 
on  that  make  it  possible  for  adversaries 
to  buy  for  millions  what  required  West¬ 


Walt  Hollis,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  {Operations  Research),  spoke  on  Com¬ 
mon  Flaws  in  Information  Systems  Discovered 
IN  Operational  Testing. 


ern  investment  of  billions.”  But  here 
again,  he  delivered  some  good  news 
along  with  the  bad. 

“Asymmetric  threats  are  a  fact  of  life  and 
asymmetric  threats  are  important,  but  I 
submit  to  you  that  there  are  also  asym¬ 
metric  advantages,”  Welch  told  the  con¬ 
ferees.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  United 
States  “enjoys  asymmetric  advantages, 
and  it’s  important  as  we  [DoD]  go  through 
this  period  of  transformation  that  we  ex¬ 
ploit  these  asymmetric  advantages,  that 
we  protect  these  asymmetric  advantages, 
and  that  we  make  these  asymmetric  ad¬ 
vantages  that  which  drives  the  outcome 
of  the  battlespace,  whether  that  battle- 
space  be  an  offshooting  war,  or  whether 
it  be  peacekeeping,  or  whether  it  be  hu¬ 
manitarian,  or  whether  it  be  some  other 
kind  of  operation.” 

Drawing  upon  U.S.  combat  experiences 
during  Vietnam  and  Desert  Storm, 
Welch  named  five  asymmetric  advan¬ 
tages  that  he  believed  were  particularly 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  conference: 

Prlcision  A  i  tac  k 
During  the  air  campaign  in  Viemam,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  low  lethality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  systems  and  the  conditions 
under  which  U.S.  troops  operated,  it  was 
never  possible  to  mass  the  lethality  that 
would  destroy  the  enemy’s  infrastruc- 


Walt  LaBerge,  Senior  Research  Scientist,  Uni¬ 
versity  OF  Texas  at  Austin,  presented  a  "New 
Concept  for  Helping  Information-based  Pro¬ 
grams  Pass  OT&E." 
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mre  faster  than  they  could  repair  it.  Con- 
trast  that  with  Desert  Storm.  In  Desert 
Storm  a  single  fighter  aircraft,  or  a  sin¬ 
gle  120mm  single  round,  or  a  single 
TOW  missile  from  a  Bradley  could  de¬ 
stroy,  on  a  single  mission,  a  militarily  sig¬ 
nificant  target. 

Ar( n  :Ni)-i  1 1!  -C'l  ( H  K 
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Part  of  the  reason  why  U.S.  troops  were 
unable  to  mass  this  kind  of  lethality  for 
these  low-lethality  individual  systems  in 
Vietnam  was  because  the  enemy  “owned 
the  night.”  U.S.  troops  could  not  oper¬ 
ate  effectively  around-the-clock;  conse¬ 
quently,  night  was  the  time  for  the  ad¬ 
versary  to  regroup,  reform,  and  then 
prepare  for  the  next  day  s  combat.  Con¬ 
trast  that  with  our  fighter  forces  and  our 
armored  forces  in  Desert  Storm  —  for 
those  forces,  night  was  the  time  of  max¬ 
imum  advantage  because  of  the  ability 
to  conduct  precision  attacks  around-the- 
clock.  Because  of  that  ability,  U.S.  troops 
were  able  to  maintain  a  pace  of  opera¬ 
tions  that  simply  overwhelmed  what  they 
thought  was  a  fairly  formidable  enemy. 

Si  ipr.ki)  Ca  )\ir>A  1  Ri  ai  )r\'i 
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During  Vietnam,  Welch  said  that  we  sent 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines 
into  combat  in  Vietnam  that  today  would 
not  be  considered  qualified  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  training  exercise  at  the  National 
Training  Center.  An  example  he  gave 
contrasted  the  quality  of  training  dur¬ 
ing  Vietnam  vs.  the  quality  of  training 
during  Desert  Storm. 

During  Vietnam,  the  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  for  a  fighter  or  tactical  aircrew  in 
Vietnam  was  that  if  they  survived  the  first 
10  sorties,  there  was  a  good  chance  that 
they  might  become  an  effective  combat 
air  group.  Contrast  that  with  Desert  Storm, 
where  we  expected  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy, 
and  Marine  aircrews  to  be  totally  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  first  combat  mission  of  their 
lives,  at  night,  in  the  face  of  defenses  of 
an  order  of  magnitude  more  formidable 
than  anything  U.S.  troops  faced  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  “They  met  those  expectations,”  said 
Welch.  “They  met  those  expectations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quality  of  training  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quality  of  people.” 
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The  essence  of  command  in  the  past  has 
been,  “How  do  you  mass  forces  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time?”  Welch 
maintained  that  most  of  us  spend  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  our  professional  life  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  that  and  building  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  do  that,  that  is,  to  mass  the 
right  force  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  That  takes  good  information, 
Welch  said,  and  in  many  cases,  the 
United  States  was  totally  unsuccessful 
in  Vietnam.  With  Desert  Storm  came  in¬ 
formation  superiority,  and  U.S.  troops 
always  knew  more  about  what  the  op¬ 
ponent  was  doing  than  the  opponent 
knew  about  what  they  were  doing.  In  a 
very  short  time,  the  opponent  was  to¬ 
tally  blind  and  had  no  way  of  stopping 
what  U.S.  troops  were  doing. 
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Commenting  on  the  high  quality  of  our 
people,  Welch  said  it  was  best  expressed 
by  the  Sowets.  When  a  high  ranking  So¬ 
viet  Marshall  (who  was  the  counterpart 
to  our  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff)  came  over  here  just  before  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  landed  on  the  dustbin  of  his¬ 
tory,  he  spent  10  days  being  escorted 
around  the  United  States  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  meeting,  talking 
to,  obseiAdng  U.S.  soldiers,  sailors,  air¬ 


Hank  Kluepfel,  5A1C.  gave  an  industry  per¬ 
spective  ON  COUNTERING  THE  GROWING  PROBLEM  OF 
EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  UNTRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  IN¬ 
FORMATION  SYSTEMS. 


men,  and  Marines  working  on  a  daily 
basis. 

After  he  completed  that  experience  he 
confided  in  his  U.S.  counterpart  that  he 
was  not  surprised  by  the  quality  of  our 
equipment  -  he  had  understood  that. 
He  was  not  surprised  by  the  quality  of 
our  officers  -  he  had  understood  that. 
He  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  quality 
of  our  enlisted  force,  and  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  he  was  absolutely  astounded  by 
our  confidence  in,  and  our  confidence 
from,  our  enlisted  force;  that  is,  in  the 
relationship  and  the  trust  and  confidence 
between  all  the  ranks.  On  the  way  to 
New  York  City  to  catch  his  airplane  back 
to  Moscow,  looking  down  he  finally  ad¬ 
mitted,  “1  guess  that  probably  comes 
from  growing  up  in  a  democracy.” 

Our  Hardest  Challenge 

Naming  our  hardest  test  and  evaluation 
challenge,  Welch  said  that  it  is  not  only 
how  do  we  build  systems/networks  that 
we  know  where  the  information  is  flow¬ 
ing,  but  that  we  have  assurance  in  the 
integrity  of  the  information,  and  we  can 
control  access  to  the  information,  and 
that  we  can  do  all  that  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  timely  availability  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  those  people  who  need  it. 

“This  asymmetric  advantage  of  quality 
and  people  that  we  can  count  on  to  lever- 


Philip  Lacombe,  Vice  President,  Policy  &  Com¬ 
munications,  The  Veridian  Corporation,  spoke 
on  the  results  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
ON  Critical  Infrastructure  Protection  (PCCIP), 
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age  the  capabilities  we  provide  in  that 
way,”  he  told  the  conferees,  “makes  it  in 
order  of  magnitude  more  important  that 
we  feed  that  system  and  exploit  that  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  right  kind  of  information 
that  is  readily  translatable  to  knowledge 
and  understanding  and  decisions.” 

Warning  —  Information  Overload 

Information  overload  was  another  area 
that  Welch  said  some  people  mistakenly 
equate  with  information  superiority.  “I 
have  seen  it  reported  that  in  the  first  24 
hours  of  Desert  Storm,  that  Schwarzkopfs 
JTF  [Joint  Task  Force]  headquarters  re¬ 
ceived  and  processed  a  million  messages. 
And  I  suggest  to  you  that  while  fusion 
and  sorting  is  important  to  resolve  con¬ 
flicts  between  different  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  not  the  solution  to  informa¬ 
tion  overload. 

“The  solution  to  information  overload,” 
Welch  emphasized,  “is  simply  don’t  do 
it.  Minimize  what  we  push  at  the  com¬ 
mander  and  maximize  their  access  to 
the  information  that  they  want,  when 
they  want  it,  at  the  pace  they  want  it,  in 
the  quantity  they  want  it,  and  in  the  form 
that  they  want  it.” 

Find  Out  What  Works 

Welch  told  the  conferees  that  the  central 
issue  and  challenge  is  how  we  first  build 
the  system,  how  we  build  the  concepts, 


Louis  J.  "Lou”  Rodrigues,  Director,  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  Issues,  National  Security  &  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  Division,  U.S.  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  (GAO),  gave  a  presentation  on  "Risk 
Management  Practices  for  Successful  Out¬ 
comes." 


and  finally,  how  we  can  test  and  evalu¬ 
ate  our  ability  to  provide  information  and 
to  use  information  in  a  way  that  trans¬ 
lates  into  valid  combat  decisions.  “How 
do  we  do  that?”  he  asked  the  conferees. 

There’s  an  enormous  amount  that  we 
must  discover  about  what  works,  what 
doesn’t  work,  and  what  it  takes  to  make 
it  work.  According  to  Welch,  every  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  challenge  that  requires  exper¬ 
imentation.  It  requires  figuring  out  what 
works.  It’s  discovering  the  potential  of 
using  information  in  order  to  provide  a 
pace  of  operations  and  overwhelming 
capability  -  precision  operations.  In¬ 
evitably,  he  believes,  we  will  then  struc¬ 
ture  the  forces  and  the  concepts  and  the 
organization  to  exploit  that. 

“We  simply  have  to  have  trustworthy 
networks  and  trustworthy  information,” 
he  emphasized,  “because  we  will  be  bet¬ 
ting  the  lives  of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  Marines,  and  we  will  be  betting  the 
outcome  of  that  particular  liability.” 

Welch  believes  that  maintaining  the 
speed  and  pace  of  operations  will  ulti¬ 
mately  enable  U.S.  forces  “to  provide  the 
capabilities,  because  if  we  can  do  that  — 
if  we  can  sustain  speed  of  operations, 
base  of  operations,  precision  operations, 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  at  the  level 
that  the  potential  suggests  —  then  re¬ 


David  S.C.  Chu,  Vice  President,  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Army  Research  Division,  and  Director  Ar¬ 
royo  Center,  served  on  the  Test  &  Evaluation 
Focus  Panel  Chu  spoke  on  how  the  T&E  com¬ 
munity  is  perceived  by  those  it  is  intended  to  help. 


gardless  of  how  much  information  the 
adversaiy  has,  he  simply  will  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  that  pace  of  operations.” 

Conference  Activities 

As  the  week  progressed,  58  speakers 
came  from  all  walks  of  DoD  and  indus¬ 
try  to  share  their  unique  perspectives 
and  experiences  on  topics  ranging  from 
hacking  techniques  and  countermea¬ 
sures  to  vulnerability  assessments;  from 
a  Presidential  Commission  report  to  a 
national  security  perspective;  from  com¬ 
mon  flaws  in  information  systems  to  se¬ 
curing  our  nation’s  infrastructure;  from 
Y2K  to  Red  Teams. 

In  addition  to  a  Town  meeting  and  four 
focus  panels,  those  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  spent  several  hours  each  day 
discussing,  disagreeing,  building  con¬ 
sensus,  questioning,  answering,  and 
learning  from  the  experts.  DoD  and  in¬ 
dustry  exhibits  also  gave  them  a  hands- 
on  look  at  some  of  the  latest  information 
systems  platforms  and  initiatives. 

Tutorials  were  available  on  four  topics: 
Information  Warfare,  Developing  Infor¬ 
mation  Assurance  Requirements,  Hack¬ 
ing  Techniques  and  Countermeasures, 
and  National  Defense  University  (In¬ 
dustrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces) 
Information  Warfare  T&E  Course.  Those 
attending  the  tutorials  were  awarded  cer¬ 
tificates  of  course  completion,  which 
qualify  toward  the  80  hours  of  continu¬ 
ing  acquisition  education  required  for 
members  of  the  Acquisition  Corps  eveiy 
two  years. 

Also  during  the  conference  T&E  Awards 
Luncheon,  Coyle  presented  awards  to 
the  civilian,  contractor,  and  military 
Testers  of  the  Year,  as  selected  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  The  first  award  presented  was  a 
posthumous  award  to  the  Army  Gov¬ 
ernment  Civilian  of  the  Year,  Charles 
Cavana.  James  Thornton,  Cavana’s  son, 
accepted  the  award  on  his  father’s  be¬ 
half  Other  honorees  included; 

AR^^^'  MlITTAU'i  Ti-:sti-r  thf  Yfar 
Maj.  Stephen  M.  Beatty,  Advanced  Con¬ 
cepts  Test  &  Integration  Directorate,  U.S. 
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Army  Test  &  Experimentation  Com¬ 
mand 

Au\h  (a  I  U  )!■  'i  I  M  M'  i  li 
'Mil 

Dr.  David  H.  Brown,  Battelle  Corpora¬ 
tion 

Na\'\  Mil  1 1  AiA’  'i  I  sn  iM  1 1  :■  "u  \! 

Cmdr.  David  Alan  Dunaway,  Comman¬ 
der,  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Forces  (COMOPTEVEOR) 

Nana'  C  .( vx  1 I  ni'  '!  i  M  riM  ); 
rill  \TAi< 

Jerome  C.  Gehrig,  PEO  Cruise  Missiles 
&  Joint  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles 

Na\a  ( J\'ii  r\\  Ti  Ml  t:  (  m  i  i r  M  \’- 

Robert  E.  Dufresne,  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command  (NAVSEA) 

Air  \  a  )ia  i  Mil  1 1  .\R^  'i  i  m  i  r,  oi 
ritr  ^VAR 

Capt.  Michael  J.  Geyser,  33rd  Flight  Test 
Squadron 

Air^.  I'c lur  r  ( 'om  u  \(  u  >r!  1  a  in 
or  1 1  ii  Vi  AR 

David  G.  Bricker,  18th  Flight  Test 
Squadron 

All^  I'ORC  I  (  .l\  !l  I  I  '  1  1  IM  ’I 
1 1  ir  ^'t  \i^ 

Angelo  Trunzo,  746  Flight  Test  Squadron 

Oi  1  i(  ,1  oi  11 11  ^>rt  i:i  1  .\r.^  <  r 
Di  ri'NM'  ( '.i\'ii  I  \A  '!  1  M  !  IM  li  M 
Yiar 

Larry  Miller  (award  accepted  by  Mario 
Lucchese  on  behalf  of  Miller,  who  was 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness). 

The  last  day  of  the  conference  was  a  clas¬ 
sified  session  at  Nellis  AFB  devoted  to 
threats  and  responses,  and  test  and  eval¬ 
uation  results  for  systems/systems  of  s>^s- 
tems. 

Common  Ground 

Among  the  conferees,  general  consen¬ 
sus  emerged  on  five  key  issues: 

IsM  1  I 

No  system  is  safe,  no  firewall  impervi¬ 
ous,  and  no  encrypted  document  exists 
for  which  the  code  can’t  be  broken.  All 


The  5oIution  to 
information 
overload  is  simply 
‘Don’t  do  it.’ 
Minimize  what  we 
push  at  the 
commander  and 
maximize  their 
access  to  the 
information  that 
they  want,  when 
they  want  it,  at  the 
pace  they  want  it,  in 
the  quantity  they 
want  it 

systems  are  subject  to,  will  be,  or  are 
being  penetrated.  Deputy  Secretary^  of 
Defense  John  Elamre  has  stated  that  we 
are  “at  war”  in  this  area. 

1 

The  problem  with  the  cyber  war  is  that 
DoD  and  the  public  at  large  don’t  gen¬ 
erally  accept  the  reality  that  this  is  a  war 
and  that  it’s  ongoing.  The  country^  basi¬ 
cally  operates  as  if  the  reality  is  a  minor 
inconvenience  or  doesn’t  exist.  But  as 
defense  and  the  infrastructure  start  be¬ 
coming  almost  one  and  the  same  (for 
example,  90  percent  of  defense  com¬ 
munications  are  over  commercial  lines), 
the  nation  needs  to  start  thinking  about 
its  defense  as  not  one  and  the  same,  but 
at  least  dependent/interdependent  with 


the  nation’s  infrastructure,  whether  it  be 
the  economic  infrastructure,  the  finan¬ 
cial  infrastructure,  or  the  industrial  in¬ 
frastructure. 

D  ■  I  !' 

Government  and  industry  must  work 
together  to  solve  the  Y2K  problem;  it 
must  be  “operationalized”  and  taken  se¬ 
riously  at  every^  level  of  command  and 
throughout  our  nation’s  critical  infra¬ 
structures. 

f  .M  i 

The  nation  has  become  critically  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  information  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Even  though  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  stated  the  nation  is  “at 
war,”  Congress  and  DoD  have  not  yet 
committed  the  resources  to  fund  IW/IA 
in  proportion  to  the  threat.  Next  year  25 
people  will  have  a  budget  of  about  $20 
million  to  address  this  problem  -  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  could  bring  this  nation  eco¬ 
nomically  to  its  knees. 

I  M  i  J 

No  one  at  OSD  seems  to  be  in  charge  of 
IW/IA  The  apparent  lack  of  a  clear  chain 
of  command  was  mentioned  consistently 
throughout  the  conference  by  individu¬ 
als  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  major 
general  and  above.  Clearly,  the  field  does 
not  understand  who  is  in  charge. 

This  Is  Real  Work 

General  Larry  Welch  called  IW/IA  “a 
huge  task  in  developing  these  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  even  larger  task  in  figuring 
out  how  to  do  that  with  test  and  evalu¬ 
ation.”  Fie  commended  the  IW/IA  chal¬ 
lenge  to  “NDIA  and  this  room  full  of  ded¬ 
icated  T&E  practitioners,”  stating  that 
“This  is  a  contest  we  can  win  if  we  focus 
on  the  right  stuff,  and  we  focus  at  the 
right  intensity.” 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  James  F. 
“Jim”  O’Bryon,  Deputy  Director,  Oper¬ 
ational  Test  and  Evaluation/Live  Fire 
Testing,  and  Conference  Moderator,  best 
captured  the  mindset  of  NDIA  and  the 
conferees:  “We  need  to  change  the  way 
we’re  doing  business  in  IW  and  lA,” 
O’Biyon  told  the  conferees.  “I  don’t  want 
to  be  a  victim  of  the  future.  I  want  to 
change  it ...  and  it’s  going  to  take  work.” 
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Defense  Reform  Initiative 
Hade  Part  of 
Day-to-Day  Operations 


P's" 


,'Sg  ''.■V]:,'  ■■ 


Sccrciar)'  of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen  today 
announced  organizational  changes  affecting 
the  Department  s  Defense  Reform  Initiative. 
In  order  to  make  defense  reform  a  pan  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Cohen  has  moved  rcsponsibilii)'  for  the  DRl 
to  the  office  overseeing  acquisition  reform. 

Deputy  Under  Secretaiy  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
Reform  Stan  Z.  Soloway  will  also  sen-e  as  director  of 
Defense  Reform,  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretar)' 
in  his  DRi  capacity.  Soloway  will  be  "dual-hatted,"  re¬ 
taining  his  duties  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technolog)’). 

The  Defense  Reform  Initiative,  announced  in  No¬ 
vember  1997,  is  designed  to  streamline  the  organi¬ 
zational  structure  and  business  practices  (^f  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  In  a  March  1  update  on  DRl 
progress,  Cohen  stated  current  reform  efforts  build 
on  four  pillars:  elimination,  reengineering,  consoli¬ 
dation,  and  competition.  The  overall  effort  has  ex¬ 
panded,  however,  to  now  include  refonns  in  acqui¬ 
sition,  logistics,  financial  management,  quality  of  life 
for  DoD  personnel,  and  nc\\’  missions  for  the  2ist 
century.  To  maintain  DRl  momentum,  Cohen  de¬ 
cided  to  institutionalize  the  process  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  s  existing  organizational  structure. 

In  announcing  these  changes,  Cohen  commented, 
"Defense  Reform  is  now  more  than  16  months  old 
and  has  experienced  numerous  successes.  We  jump- 
started  implementation  by  placing  DRI  directly  in 
my  office,  but  to  maintain  momentum,  this  initiative 
must  be  a  part  of  the  Department’s  daily  operations. 
Placing  it  in  the  Acquisition  Reform  office  -  which 
is  currcntl)'  involved  m  numerous  aspects  of  the  DRl 
“is  a  key  step  in  achieving  that  goal.” 


Cohen  thanked  outgoing  DRI  Director  William  (Bill) 
Houley  for  his  outstanding  work,  stating  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  past  year  would  have  not  been  possi¬ 
ble  without  his  leadership. 

Soloway  joined  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technology)  in  March  1998. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Department  of  Defense,  he  was 
a  public  alfairs  and  public  policy  consultant  to  a  wide 
range  of  companies  and  associations  for  20  years. 
Soloway’s  particular  expertise  includes  government 
contracting,  acquisition  policies,  and  competitive 
sourcing/ privatization  issues. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  at  http://www.defenselink.mil/news  on  the 
Internet. 


STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  JACQUES  S.  GANSLER,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

(ACQUISITION  &  TECHNOLOGY) 

Before  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
Subcommittees  on  Research  and  Development  and  Procurement 


'TY  2000  Budget  for 
Ballistic  Nlssile  Defense" 


ood  morning,  Mr.  Cdiairman, 
I  members  of  the  committee,  and 

I  ^  siafl.  it  is  a  prKalege  to  appear  be- 
V  /  lore  N'ou  today  to  discuss  tlu'  Ad- 
^  ministration's  straieg)'  to  protect 

both  ourw’aiiighters  and  our  homeland 
from  the  growing  threat  posed  by 
weapons  oi  mass  destruction  dclix'cred 
b\‘  ballistic  missiles.  General  Lyles,  Gen¬ 
eral  Martin,  and  1  will  review  with  you 
tlie  architecture  we  envision  to  provide 
that  protection,  and  the  programs  we 
are  currently  pursuing  within  that  ar¬ 
chitecture  ...  1  would  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
strong  support  it  has  given  to  missile  de¬ 
fense,  to  include  the  recent  authorisa¬ 
tion  and  appropriation  ol  additional 
funds  \ov  the  program. 

The  Threat 

CXir  delense  strategy  for  the  21st  cen- 
tur\’  seeks  to  shape  the  international  se- 
curitv  enMiTMiment  in  ways  iavorable  to 
U.S.  interests,  to  prepare  lor  an  uncer¬ 
tain  future,  and  [o  respond  to  the  lull 
spectmm  of  threats  -  from  whatever  the 
source. 


the  conflicts  in  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo,  the  North 
Korean  and  Iranian  bal¬ 
listic  missile  launches,  the 
nuclear  tests  in  India  and 
IXkistan,  the  grcnvmg  pro¬ 
liferation  of  low-cost 
cruise  and  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles,  and  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  cN’ber  attacks  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  computer  systems 
ha\T  brought  home  to  all 
of  us  the  \’er\’  real  nature 
of  the  present  and  grow¬ 
ing  threats  to  our  national 


'I'oday,  miMV  than  20  countries  possess 
or  are  de\’e!c)ping  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction.  More  tlian  20  nations  have 
theater  ballistic  missiles  or  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  to  deli\’er  them.  Some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  de\'ek'»ping  much  longer- range 
ballistic  missilcA. 

Theater-range  missiles  alread)’  in  hostile 
hands  pose  an  immediate  and  incrcas- 
inii  threat  to  U.S.  interests,  militar\‘ 


BAnLE/MANAGEMENT/COMMAND, 

Control  and  Communications 
(BM/C3)  Center  under  construct 
TION  WITH  artist's  RENDERING. 


most  of  Turkey.  Among  those 
countries  seeking  longcr-range 
missiles.  North  Korea  is  the 
most  ach'anced:  a  judgment 
underscored  b\-  the  recent 


A  senes  of  \'en’  dramatic  and  terrifying 
\\'orld  c\’cnts  this  past  )Tar  has  made  us 
painfully  aware  of  the  vast,  complex 
geopolitical,  economic,  and  technologi¬ 
cal  upheaval  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
world.  We  no  longer  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  we  face  a  vcr\’  real  -  and 
present  -  set  of  new  threats  from  a  \-a- 
rietv  oi  asymmetric  lorces  capable  ol 
being  directed  against  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  1  need  not  tell  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  recent  ter- 
ronst  bombings  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania, 


lorces,  and  allies.  More  countries  are  ac¬ 
quiring  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  up 
tt^  1,000  km,  and  more  importantl)’,  w’ith 
ranges  between  1 ,000  km  and  3,000  km. 
Iran's  llight  test  of  its  Shahab  3  medium- 
range  missile  demonstrates  that  we  are 
no  longer  dealing  with  a  h)’potheiical 
threat.  We  are  dealing  with  a  real  threat 
that  is  with  us  now.  With  a  range  ol 
1,300  km,  the  Shahab  3  significantly  al¬ 
ters  the  militaiy  equation  in  the  Middle 
East  b)’  gi\’ing  Tehran  the  capabilitx'  to 
strike  targets  in  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 


launch  of  the  Taepo  Dong- 1 . 

The  U.S.  missile  defense  program  un¬ 
derscores  the  urgency  of  meeting  this 
immediate  threat.  A  missile  delense  sys¬ 
tem  reduces  the  likelihood  that  a  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  attack  could  achieve  its  in¬ 
tended  objectives.  Equally  important, 
missile  defenses  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
duction  and  pre\’ention  ol  missile  pro¬ 
liferation  and  strengthen  regional  sta¬ 
bility,  both  critical  for  shaping  the 
international  security  environment. 
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Photos  courtesy  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization 


Ground  Based 
Interceptor  in  Flight 
INF1  Target  Launch 
June  24, 1997 


ident  s  Budget  for  the  National  Missile 
Defense  and  Navy  Theater  Wide  pro¬ 
grams. 

As  we  began  our  deliberations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  FY  2000  President  s  Budget 
submission,  we  were  faced  with  making 
a  number  of  decisions  affecting  both  the 
ballistic  missile  defense  mission  and 
other  missions  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  decisions  on  how  to  proceed  with 
programs  within  the  ballistic  missile  de¬ 
fense  arena:  when  to  provide  the  fund- 


Defense  Support  Program/  Space 


Based  Infrared  Geosynchronous  and 


High  Elliptical  Earth  Orbit  Satellite 


(DSP/SBIRS  GEO) 


Space  Based  Infrared  System 
Low  Earth  Orbit  (LEO) 

(Space  and  Missile  Tracking  System) 


The  Administration's  Strategy 

Our  current  missile  defense  program  is 
affordable  and  can  be  successfully  exe¬ 
cuted.  It  is  well  matched  to  the  missile 
threats  we  will  face.  In  addition,  we  have 
increased  funding  in  the  FY  2000  Pres¬ 


ing  to  deploy  our  National  Missile 
Defense  program,  how  best  to  field 
an  upper-tier  Theater  Missile  De 


fense  system  quickly  and  afford 


ably,  what  quantities  of  our  lower- 
tier  systems  we  should  buy,  and 
how  quickly  to  proceed  with  our 
Airborne  and  Space  Based  Laser 
efforts.  We  also  had  to  align  the 
Space  Based  Infrared  System 
(SBIRS)  components  to  make  the 
best  use  of  our  existing  missile  warning 
assets  as  well  [as]  meet  the  needs  of  our 
missile  defense  mission,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  both  resource  and  technology  con¬ 
straints  and  their  impact  on  setting  re¬ 
alistic  launch  dates. 

The  decisions  we  made  were  based  on 
the  Department  s  fundamental  priorities 
concerning  our  missile  defense  program. 
These  priorities  have  not  changed  over 


the  past  year.  We  must  defend  U.S. 
troops  against  the  threat  posed  by  the 
theater  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles.  Within  the  Theater  Missile  Defense 
(TMD)  mission  area,  we  must  first  field 
systems  to  defend  against  the  existing 
short-  to-medium-range  missiles  —  our 
lower-tier  systems.  Next  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  add  upper-tier  systems  for  de¬ 
fenses  over  wide  areas  against  longer- 
range  theater  ballistic  missiles  as  that 
threat  emerges  and  as  our  technology 
allows.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  developing  the  Airborne  Laser 
(and,  subsequently,  the  Space  Based 
Laser)  to  provide  boost-phase  intercept 
capability. 

Equally  important,  we  must  develop  an 
early  capability  to  defend  against  a  lim¬ 
ited  strategic  ballistic  missile  attack  by 
a  rogue  nation  -  via  our  National  Mis¬ 
sile  Defense  (NMD)  program. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  to  develop  a 
robust  technology  base  to  underlie  these 
two  programs  -both  the  TMD  program 
and  the  NMD  program  -  which  will 
allow  us  to  develop  and  deploy  more  ad¬ 
vanced  missile  defense  systems  over  time 
as  the  threat  systems  they  must  counter 
become  more  advanced. 

The  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Architecture 

In  light  of  the  widespread  deployment 
of  theater  ballistic  missiles  today,  the  De¬ 
partment’s  immediate  missile  defense 
priority  is  to  develop,  procure,  and  de¬ 
ploy  Theater  Defense  systems  to  protect 
forward-deployed  elements  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces,  as  well  as  allies  and  friends, 
against  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  (as 
well  as  aircraft).  This  plan  envisions  time- 
phased  acquisition  of  multi-tier,  inter¬ 
operable  missile  defense  systems  that 
provide  defense  in-depth  against  theater 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles.  The  Ballis¬ 
tic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  the 
Joint  Staff  s  Joint  Theater  Air  and  Missile 
Defense  Organization,  and  the  Military 
Services  share  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  improved  capability  to  defend 
against  such  threats. 

No  one  system  can  meet  all  of  the  de¬ 
manding  and  complex  tasks  necessary 
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to  satisfy  the  warfighting  commander’s 
theater  missile  defense  requirements. 
Since  the  mission  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  just  one  or  two  systems,  we 
are  developing  multiple  systems  de¬ 
signed  to  counter  the  threat  during  all 
phases  of  flight.  We  call  this  the  Theater 
Air  and  Missile  Defense  Family  of  Sys¬ 
tems.  To  work  effectively,  this  Family  of 
Systems  must  be  interoperable  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  sharing  and  exchanging  infor¬ 
mation,  providing  a  common  view  of  the 
battlespace. 

The  Department  has  taken  significant 
steps  in  the  last  year  toward  realizing  the 
interoperable  Theater  Air  and  Missile  De¬ 
fense  Family  of  Systems.  Of  note,  the  The¬ 
ater  Missile  Defense  Capstone  Require¬ 
ments  Document,  which  specifies  the 
joint  warfighter’s  overarching  require¬ 
ments,  received  Joint  Requirements  Over¬ 
sight  Council  validation,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  us,  for  the  first  time,  a  set  of  formal, 
overarching,  joint  missile  defense  re¬ 
quirements.  In  short,  we  are  working  to 
define  and  build  the  Theater  Air  and  Mis¬ 
sile  Defense  Family  of  Systems  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  will  be  used  -jointly. 

Lower-Tier  Systems 

Lower-tier  systems  remain  the  top  pri¬ 
ority  to  defeat  short-range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles.  The  Patriot  Advanced  Capability- 
3  (PAC-3)  and  the  Navy  Area  Defense 
systems  are  the  key  lower-tier  systems 
for  this  mission.  PAC-3  will  provide  air 
defense  of  ground  combat  forces  and 
defense  of  high-value  assets  against  high- 
performance  air-breathing  threats  and 
theater  ballistic  missiles.  The  FY  2000 
budget  request  calls  for  procurement  of 
32  PAC-3  missiles,  with  first  unit 
equipped  projected  for  FY  2001.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  missile’s  “seeker”  soft¬ 
ware  was  more  difficult  than  anticipated 
and  delayed  the  first  attempted  intercept 
last  year  and,  therefore,  the  program.  The 
first  intercept  attempt  is  now  back  on 
track  for  March,  and,  consistent  with 
Congressional  intent,  the  program  will 
require  two  successful  intercepts  before 
proceeding  to  low-rate  initial  produc¬ 
tion,  which  we  expect  later  this  year. 

The  Navy  Area  Defense  program  will 
provide  a  sea-based,  lower-tier  capabil¬ 


ity  to  U.S.  forces,  allied  forces,  and  areas 
of  vital  national  interest  at  sea  and  in 
coastal  regions  against  air-breathing 
threats  and  theater  ballistic  missiles.  The 
FY  2000  budget  request  calls  for  23  SM- 
2  Block  IVA  missiles  to  start  off  the  low- 
rate  initial  production  buy.  Recent  de¬ 
lays  in  the  next  phase  of  development 
of  the  Aegis  weapon  system  software 
have  impacted  the  program’s  schedule. 
The  first  unit  equipped  is  projected  for 
FY  2003,  and  it  will  require  two  suc¬ 
cessful  TBM  intercepts,  as  with  Patriot’s 
PAC-3,  and  an  additional  anti-air  war¬ 
fare  intercept,  before  proceeding  to  low- 
rate  initial  production  in  late  FY  2000. 

Upper-Tier  Systems 

Our  upper-tier  systems  —  the  Theater 
High  Altitude  Area  Defense  system  and 
the  Navy  Theater  Wide  program  -  are 
designed  to  intercept  incoming  missiles 
at  high  altitudes  in  order  to  defend  larger 
areas,  defeat  medium-  and  long-range 
theater  ballistic  missiles,  and  increase 
theater  commanders’  effectiveness 
against  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by 
providing  a  layered  defense.  THAAD  and 
Navy  Theater  Wide  will  make  possible 
an  effective  protection  of  broad  areas, 
dispersed  assets,  and  population  centers 
against  missile  attack.  The  Na\y  Theater 
Wide  system  builds  upon  the  existing 
Aegis  weapon  system  as  well  as  the  Navy 
Area  Defense  system.  Compared  to  last 
year’s  budget  request,  we  have  increased 
funding  for  Navy  Theater  Wide  by  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  FY  1999- 
2001,  including  funds  added  by  the 
Congress  last  fall,  so  that  we  can  pursue 
this  program  as  a  major  defense  acqui¬ 
sition  program.  Additionally,  as  part  of 
the  program’s  risk  mitigation  develop¬ 
ment  efforts,  we  are  looking  to  cooper¬ 
ative  efforts  with  Japan  to  evolve  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  Block  1  missile  into  the 
Block  11  variant. 

We  hav^e  established  a  combined  “upper- 
tier”  funding  profile  in  FY  2002-2005. 
We  believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  meet 
our  objective  to  field  an  upper-tier  sys¬ 
tem  capability  by  2007.  Extensive  de¬ 
velopmental  testing  for  both  THAAD 
and  Navy  Theater  Wide  is  planned  in 
1999  to  2001.  In  the  near  term,  THAAD 
will  continue  flight  testing  with  missiles 


of  the  current  design;  and  tests  of  the 
Aegis  Lightweight  Exo-Atmospheric  Pro¬ 
jectile  (LEAP)  will  demonstrate  the  Navy 
Theater  Wide  system  concept.  We  will 
examine  both  programs  after  initial  flight 
testing  to  determine  system  progress. 
Based  on  this  progress,  and  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  cost,  schedule,  technical  per¬ 
formance,  and  program  risk,  the  De¬ 
partment  will  allocate  upper-tier  program 
resources  to  focus  on  the  most  success¬ 
ful  program.  Depending  on  the  results 
of  the  review,  the  other  system  might 
continue  to  be  developed,  most  likely  at 
a  slower  pace.  We  expect  to  make  this 
decision  before  submitting  the  FY  2002 
budget  request. 

To  defeat  theater  ballistic  missiles  dur¬ 
ing  their  boost  phase,  we  are  develop¬ 
ing  the  Airborne  Laser  (ABL)  system. 
This  adds  an  important  additional  layer 
of  defense  to  the  architecture.  By  termi¬ 
nating  powdered  flight  early,  ABL  thus 
confronts  an  adversary  with  the  prospect 
of  having  missile  payloads  fall  short  of 
their  targets,  perhaps  on  the  adversary’s 
own  territoiy^  The  ABL  aircraft  will  be  a 
modified  747-400  freighter,  carrying  a 
megawatt-class  laser  system,  beam  con¬ 
trol  optics  to  compensate  for  the  at¬ 
mospheric  turbulence  between  the  air¬ 
craft  and  the  target,  and  a  battle 
management  C41  capability.  This  capa¬ 
bility  enables  the  system  to  locate  and 
engage  targets  autonomously,  and  also 
provides  cueing,  launch  point  location, 
and  tracking  data  to  other  missile  de¬ 
fense  units. 

The  ABL  program  passed  its  Milestone 
1  review  in  November  1996,  when  it  es¬ 
tablished  an  acquisition  program  base¬ 
line,  and  recently  passed  its  Authority- 
to-Proceed-1  (ATP-1)  review  in 
June-September  1998.  The  program  is 
restructuring  to  accommodate  a  Con- 
gressionally  mandated  $25-million  re¬ 
duction  in  FY  1999  funding,  so  these 
dates  are  subject  to  change,  but  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  begin  modifying  the  first  demon¬ 
strator  aircraft  in  January  2000,  and  con¬ 
duct  a  lethal  shoot-down  of  a  realistic 
target  in  September  2003. 

As  directed  by  the  FY  1999  Authoriza¬ 
tion,  the  Department  is  conducting  an  as- 
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sessment  of  the  technical  and  operational 
aspects  of  the  ABL  program,  concurrently 
with  a  review  by  an  independent  team  of 
non-Department  of  Defense  experts,  who 
are  assessing  the  testing  and  operational 
concepts.  Overall,  the  ABL  program  has 
made  good  progress.  In  September  1998, 
laser  system  power  was  demonstrated  at 
1 10  percent  of  the  design  specification  — 
a  major  success  story. 

Many  of  the  capabilities  needed  for  ef¬ 
fective  cruise  missile  defense  are  either 
evolving  from  existing  systems  or  are  in 
development.  For  example,  an  interop¬ 
erability  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstration  will  network,  under  the 
Cooperative  Engagement  Capability,  se¬ 
lected  ballistic  missile  defense  sensors; 
battle  management/command,  control, 
and  communications;  and  weapons  (in¬ 
cluding  the  PAC-3  and  Navy  Area  De¬ 
fense  lower-tier  systems)  to  provide  ca¬ 
pabilities  against  cruise  missiles.  A  key 
objective  of  cruise  missile  defense  efforts 
is  to  leverage  the  synergy  between  bal¬ 
listic  missile,  cruise  missile,  and  air  de¬ 
fense,  and  to  integrate  various  systems 
that  contribute  to  cruise  missile  defense 
into  a  comprehensive  architecture. 

Additionally,  advanced  technology  pro¬ 
grams  for  cruise  missile  defense  focus 
on  shooting  down  land-attack  cruise 
missiles  at  extended  ranges,  possibly 
over  an  adversary’s  territory  -  adding 
depth  to  existing  capability.  To  ensure 
the  Department  is  positioned  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  all  of  these  developments,  the 
Commanders-in-Chief,  the  Services,  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization, 
and  the  Joint  Theater  Air  and  Missile  De¬ 
fense  Organization  are  developing  joint 
employment  concepts  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  plan  for  Theater  Air  and  Missile 
Defense. 

International  Cooperation 
Programs 

The  increased  likelihood  of  committing 
forces  to  coalition  operations  makes  the 
case  for  greater  armaments  cooperation 
with  friends  and  allies.  The  Department  s 
approach  to  international  participation 
in  the  development  and  deployment  of 
theater  missile  defense  systems  contin¬ 
ues  to  build  upon  consultations  with  our 


allies  and  friends  and  the  establishment 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  research  and 
development  programs. 

The  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  Sys¬ 
tem  (MEADS)  is  a  cooperative  develop¬ 
ment  program  between  the  U.S.,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy  to  develop  a  mobile 
cruise  and  ballistic  missile  defense  sys¬ 
tem.  Recently,  the  Department  decided 
that  the  planned  MEADS  system  was  un¬ 
affordable  as  structured.  Therefore,  we 
are  redirecting  MEADS  towards  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  evolving  technologies  that 
will  be  lower  risk  and  more  affordable, 
and  yet  allow  us  to  meet  the  requirement 
for  a  highly  mobile,  rapidly  deployable 
system  for  defense  of  our  maneuver 
forces.  The  FY  2000  budget  provides 
about  $150  million  over  the  next  three 
years  for  technology  development,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  a  360°  fire  control  radar  and 
a  mobile  launcher,  and  utilizing  the  PAC- 
3  missile  as  the  MEADS  interceptor.  The 
Department  has  kept  its  international 
partners  apprised  of  the  proposal  to  re¬ 
structure  MEADS  and  hopes  they  will 
join  in  this  new  approach. 

The  Arrow  Continuation  Experiments 
program,  a  cooperative  program  with  Is¬ 
rael,  concluded  with  the  successful 
Arrow  II  flight  test  in  September  1998. 
Given  the  success  of  this  program,  Israel 
committed  to  the  near-term  deployment 
of  an  active  theater  missile  defense  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1998,  amendments  to  the  Arrow 
Deployability  Program  agreement  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  integration,  test,  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  Arrow  Weapon  System, 
namely,  the  jointly  developed  Arrow  in¬ 
terceptor  and  Israeli-developed  ground 
equipment,  focused  on  enhancing  the 
system’s  interoperability  with  U.S.  the¬ 
ater  missile  defense  systems.  It  also  gives 
Israel  the  option  of  acquiring  an  addi¬ 
tional  surveillance/fire  control  radar  for 
an  eventual  third  Arrow  battery.  The  FY 
2000  budget  provides  nearly  $120  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  next  three  years  for  the  de¬ 
ployability  program,  a  hardware  simu¬ 
lation  testbed,  and  an  architecture 
analysis  study.  We  are  currently  devel¬ 
oping  interface  requirements  (hardware, 
software,  and  procedures)  to  establish 
some  level  of  interoperability  between 
Arrow  and  the  Patriot  systems. 


The  Russian  American  Observational 
System  (RAMOS)  program  was  initiated 
in  1992  to  engage  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  in  cooperative  early  warning  and 
theater  missile  defense  research  with  the 
primary  goal  to  build  confidence  through 
cooperation.  The  technical  goals  were 
defined  to  answer  questions  concerning 
risk  areas  for  future  early  warning  space 
programs.  In  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
developed  Russian  and  American  sen¬ 
sors  and  jointly  tested  them  aboard  a 
U.S.  aircraft,  demonstrating  significant 
technical  cooperation,  and  we  have  taken 
the  first  joint  images  from  space.  We 
strongly  wish  to  continue  our  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  involving  early  warning  satel¬ 
lite  technologies.  We  have  recently  iden¬ 
tified  two  potential  future  research 
projects  that  are  consistent  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  objectives  for  RAMOS.  They  are:  1) 
to  continue  aircraft  experiments  and  sim¬ 
ulations  to  study  mid-  and  long-wave  in¬ 
frared  background  clutter  as  it  applies 
to  theater  missile  tracking,  and  2)  to  fund 
Russian  early  warning  prototype  sensor 
development  for  future  space  flight.  We 
will  spend  $8  million  in  FY  2000,  and 
$13  million  between  FY  2001-2002  on 
this  effort,  and  provide  about  half  of  this 
funding  for  the  Russian  research  efforts. 
We  will  also  fund  Russian  research  on 
early  warning  -providing  almost  $8  mil¬ 
lion  in  FY  2000  and  $20  million  between 
FY  2001-2002.  We  expect  to  have  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  Russians  next  month 
on  continuing  this  important  series  of 
experiments. 

National  Missile  Defense 

The  submission  of  the  FY  2000  bud¬ 
get  request  marks  a  major  change  in 
the  Administration’s  funding  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Missile  Defense  program.  The 
addition  of  $6.6  billion  in  new  fund¬ 
ing  brings  total  FY  1999-2005  re¬ 
sources  for  NMD  to  $10.5  billion,  of 
which  $9.0  billion  is  allocated  in  FY 
2000-2005.  The  added  funds  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  option  to  deploy  a  national 
missile  defense  system.  However,  no 
decision  for  deployment  has  been 
made.  AJune  2000  decision  regarding 
deployment  is  expected  to  be  based 
primarily  on  the  maturity  of  national 
missile  defense  technology  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  development  and  testing,  the 
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assessment  of  the  threat,  the  afford¬ 
ability  of  the  system,  and  treaty  issues. 

The  national  missile  defense  program  is 
postured  to  respond  to  the  possibility 
that  a  rogue  nation  could  come  to  pos¬ 
sess  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
that  could  threaten  the  United  States. 
This  possibility  was  underscored  by  the 
August  1998  North  Korean  attempt  to 
launch  a  satellite,  using  as  a  platform  a 
Taepo  Dong-1  (TD-1)  missile  with  an 
added  third  stage.  The  test  demonstrated 
that  North  Korea  continues  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  long-range  missile 
capabilities  and  that  it  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress. 

That  launch  demonstrated  some  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  ICBM  development, 
most  notably  multiple-stage  separation. 
While  the  intelligence  community  ex¬ 
pected  a  Taepo  Dong-1  launch  for  some 
time,  it  did  not  anticipate  that  the  mis¬ 
sile  would  have  a  third  stage  or  that  it 
would  be  used  to  attempt  to  place  a  satel¬ 
lite  in  orbit.  The  intelligence  commu¬ 
nity’s  current  view  is  that  North  Korea 
would  need  to  resolve  problems  with 
the  third  stage  prior  to  being  able  to  use 
the  three-stage  configuration  as  a  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  to  deliver  small  payloads  to 
intercontinental  ranges  (that  is,  ranges 
in  excess  of  5,500  kilometers);  and  they 
would,  of  course,  also  have  to  solve  war¬ 
head  reentry  problems.  Nonetheless,  a 
three-stage  variant  of  the  TD-1  could 
soon  pose  a  threat,  if  it  cannot  already, 
to  portions  of  the  United  States  sooner 
than  estimated  previously. 

The  national  missile  defense  system 
under  development  would  have,  as  its 
primary  mission,  defense  of  the  United 
States  -  all  50  states  -  against  a  small 
number  of  intercontinental-range  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  launched  by  a  rogue  na¬ 
tion.  Such  a  system  would  also  provide 
some  residual  capability  against  a  small 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launch  of 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  from  China  or 
Russia.  It  would  not  be  capable  of  de¬ 
fending  against  a  large-scale,  deliberate 
attack. 

Of  the  $6.6  billion  in  new  funds  pro¬ 
grammed  for  national  missile  defense. 


$600  million  will  be  provided  using  the 
FY  1999  Emergency  Supplemental  for 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense.  These  supple- 
mentaty  funds  pennit  additional  risk-re¬ 
duction  efforts,  as  well  as  activities 
needed  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  to 
deployment  should  a  decision  be  made 
in  FY  2000  to  begin  deploying  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Previous  plans  for  testing  national 
missile  defense  components  and  the  s)^s- 
tem  prior  to  the  deployment  decision 
remain  unchanged.  In  June  1999,  the 
performance  of  the  exo-atmospheric  kill 
vehicle  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  first 
national  missile  defense  intercept  at¬ 
tempt.  Subsequent  tests,  to  be  conducted 
before  the  June  2000  decision  point,  will 
further  evaluate  the  system’s  perfor¬ 
mance,  culminating  in  an  “end-to-end” 
systems  test  in  the  second  quarter  of  FY 
2000. 

To  maximize  the  probability  of  pro¬ 
grammatic  success  and  be  able  to  de¬ 
ploy  a  technologically  capable  s}^stem  as 
quickly  as  possible,  key  national  missile 
defense  decisions  will  be  phased  to  occur 
after  critical  integrated  flight  tests.  As  a 
result,  instead  of  projecting  a  deploy¬ 
ment  date  of  2003  with  exceedingly  high 
risk,  the  Department  now^  projects  a  de¬ 
ployment  date  of  2005  with  much  more 
manageable,  although  still  high,  risk.  The 
funds  added  to  the  national  missile  de¬ 
fense  program  in  FY  2001-2005  support 
a  deployment  in  FY  2005.  The  majority 
of  national  missile  defense  funding 
through  FY  2000  is  in  the  RDT&E  ap¬ 
propriation;  procurement  funding  w^ould 
begin  in  FY  2001.  Militaiy^  construction 
funds  are  programmed  in  FY  1999  for 
design,  w^hile  constmetion  is  funded  in 
FY  2001-2005. 

If  testing  goes  flawJessly,  and  there  is  a 
willingness  to  accept  higher  program 
risk,  vje  could  seek  to  deploy  sooner. 
But  independent  analysts  have  exq)ressed 
concern  that  the  Department’s  fast-paced 
schedules  for  ballistic  missile  defense 
programs  have  sometimes  represented 
a  “rush  to  failure.”  Given  the  reality  of 
the  threat,  the  national  missile  defense 
program  cannot  afford  to  fail. 

The  Air  Force’s  Space  Based  Infrared  Sys¬ 
tem  (SBIRS)  system  is  an  important  el¬ 


ement  of  our  BMD  program.  Both  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  SBIRS  program,  SBIRS- 
High  and  -Low^  have  seen  significant  cost 
growth  and  technical  challenges  during 
the  past  year.  The  President’s  Budget  re¬ 
structures  both  components  of  the 
SBIRS  program  to  make  optimum  use 
of  available  Defense  Support  Program 
satellites,  yet  provide  timely  support  to 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  mission. 

In  that  regard,  we  are  rescheduling  the 
SBIRS-High  program’s  first  launch  of  its 
geos)Tichronous  satellite  to  FY  2004.  We 
cun^ently  have  five  Defense  Support  Pro¬ 
gram  satellites  aw^aiting  launch,  and  the 
Department,  in  executing  its  steward¬ 
ship  responsibilities,  must  make  full  use 
of  those  satellites  before  launching  a  re¬ 
placement  system.  The  new^  SBIRS-High 
schedule  s)mchronizes  well  with  the  new 
national  missile  defense  schedule  in  that 
the  required  number  of  SBIRS-High  geo¬ 
synchronous  satellites  (two)  will  have 
been  launched  in  time  to  support  a  na¬ 
tional  missile  defense  deployment  in 
2005.  It  should  be  noted  that,  although 
SBIRS-High  will  provide  improved  per¬ 
formance  compared  to  its  predecessor 
in  all  mission  areas,  the  Defense  Support 
Program  is  adequate  for  the  strategic 
warning  mission.  And  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
port  Program  can  support  the  initial  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  national  missile  defense 
s)^stem,  with  only  a  very  slightly  reduced 
confidence  level  of  successful  defense. 

We  are  also  restructuring  the  SBIRS-Low 
component,  resulting  in  a  planned  first 
launch  in  FY  2006.  This  change  is  dri¬ 
ven  primarily  by  the  technical  challenges 
and  complexities  inherent  in  the  system. 
As  part  of  the  SBIRS-Low^  restructure, 
after  the  fonnulation  of  the  FY  2000  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Budget,  w^e  cancelled  the  two 
flight  demonstration  experiments  that 
w^ere  part  of  our  earlier-conceived  risk 
reduction  effort.  Much  has  already  been 
learned  and  significant  risk  has  been 
mitigated  through  the  design,  fabrica¬ 
tion,  assembly,  and  integration  accom¬ 
plished  to  date.  Continuation  of  the  flight 
experiments  is  not  critical  to  SBIRS-Low, 
and  the  remaining  program  risk  is  best 
addressed  in  the  now  more  robust  Pro¬ 
gram  Definition  studies  that  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  next  phase  of  the  SBIRS-Low 
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acquisition.  We  intend  to  pursue  the 
SBIRS-Low  program  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  program  risk  and  the  need 
to  support  our  BMD  programs. 

Advanced  Technology 
Development 

Activities  in  the  missile  defense  tech¬ 
nology  base  are  key  to  countering  fu¬ 
ture,  more  difficult  threats.  The  tech¬ 
nology  base  program  underpins  the 
theater  ballistic  missile  defense,  cruise 
missile  defense,  NMD,  and  Space  Based 
Laser  programs.  It  will  enable  the  De¬ 
partment  to  provide  block  upgrades  to 
baseline  systems,  perform  technology 
demonstrations,  reduce  program  risk, 
accelerate  the  insertion  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  develop  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  to  provide  a  hedge  against  fu¬ 
ture  surprises.  Advanced  technologies 
are  also  being  exploited  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  future  missile  defense  systems. 

In  the  past,  BMDO  explored  many  po¬ 
tential  solutions  to  ballistic  missile  de¬ 
fense,  including  exotic  or  leap-ahead 
technologies  (X-ray  lasers,  neutral  par¬ 
ticle  beams.  Brilliant  Pebbles).  Today’s 
thrust  is  to  provide  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  technical  areas  that  support 
our  missile  defense  programs.  Three  pro¬ 
grams  in  particular  illustrate  BMDO’s 
current  thinking:  1)  the  Atmospheric  In¬ 
terceptor  Technology  program,  which 
develops  advanced  missile  technologies 


for  PAC-3,  THAAD,  and  Navy  Theater 
Wide  to  address  advanced  threats  and 
reduce  cost;  2)  the  Exoatmospheric  In¬ 
terceptor  Technology  program,  which 
is  developing  and  demonstrating  ad¬ 
vanced  seeker  concepts,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vanced  materials,  to  provide  upgrades 
to  both  NMD  and  TMD  interceptors,  to 
counter  the  evolving  threat  and  reduce 
cost;  and  3)  the  Advanced  Radar  Ttch- 
nology  program  which  improves  signal 
processing  capabilities  and  reduces  key 
component  costs.  We  expect  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  useful  hardware  and 
data  to  the  TMD  and  NMD  programs. 

Recently,  BMDO  and  the  Air  Force  had 
an  Independent  Review  Team  of  laser, 
operational,  and  programmatic  experts 
examine  the  Space  Based  Laser  program. 
They  proposed  that  any  orbital  flight  ex¬ 
periment  be  preceded  by  extensive  in¬ 
tegrated  ground  demonstrations  of  key 
technologies  and  flight  system  elements. 
The  subsequent  orbital  spacecraft  ex¬ 
periment  they  envision  would  demon¬ 
strate  large,  lightweight  deployable  op¬ 
tics,  a  new  concept  in  veiy  large  mirrors 
that  could  enable  dramatic  savings  in 
vehicle  weight  and  attendant  cost. 

We  have  developed  a  laser  technology 
program  that  balances  long-term  re¬ 
search  and  development  goals  with  a 
nearer-term  goal  to  demonstrate  the 
basic  feasibility  of  a  system.  The  total 


outlay  for  the  program  will  be  $139  mil¬ 
lion  in  FY  1999  and  $139  million  per 
year  through  FY  2000-2005.  The  tech¬ 
nology  program,  jointly  funded  by 
BMDO  and  the  Air  Force,  will  fund  a 
ground  demonstration  and  permit  a  sub¬ 
sequent  decision  to  increase  funding  en- 
route  to  orbiting  a  spacecraft.  Afford¬ 
ability  —both  of  a  demonstration  flight 
and  of  an  eventual  operational  system 
-is  a  key  concern  on  which  we  intend 
to  focus. 

Summary 

The  Department  s  priorities  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  most  immediate  threats  - 
those  posed  by  theater  ballistic  missiles 
-  and  are  consistent  with  the  priorities 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
warfighters.  We  continue  to  review  our 
theater  missile  defense  programs  to  en¬ 
sure  we  have  the  most  effective  overall 
architecture  and  one  that  is  both  af¬ 
fordable  and  executable. 

Our  national  missile  defense  program 
remains  on  a  highly  accelerated  track  to 
ensure  we  are  positioned  to  respond  to 
an  emerging  rogue  nation  threat.  The 
Department  has  worked  closely  with  the 
committee  over  the  years  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  possesses  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  to  defend  its  people  and 
forces.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  support,  and  I  look  forward  to  con¬ 
tinuing  our  work  together. 


r  he  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization’s  National 
Missile  Defense  (NMD)  Joint  Program  Office  is 
scheduled  to  conduct  the  first  test  involving  an  in¬ 
tercept  of  a  ballistic  missile  target  this  summer. 

Program  officials  are  currently  working  toward  a 
flight  test  in  mid-to-late  August,  dependent  upon  their 
confidence  that  all  assets  are  ready  to  support  the  flight 
test.  The  test  will  involve  the  launch  of  a  target  missile 
from  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif,  and  a  prototype  inter¬ 
ceptor  from  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  central  Pacific  Ocean. 
Originally  scheduled  for  mid-June,  the  NMD  program 
manager  and  the  Boeing  Co.,  NMD  Lead  Systems  In¬ 


tegrator  (LSI),  made  the  decision  that  additional  time 
is  needed  to  complete  detailed  systems  checks  and  in¬ 
spections  prior  to  the  test. 

Plans  also  had  to  take  into  account  the  availability 
of  the  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  preparation  of  the  tar¬ 
get  missile  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  and  the  readiness  and 
availability  of  the  many  different  evaluative,  command 
and  control,  documentation,  and  operational  assets  re¬ 
quired  for  the  test. 

Point  of  contact  for  the  NMD  Program  Office  is  Lt. 
Col.  Rick  Lehner,  (703)  604-3186. 
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I .  popular  saying  about  managing 

/  the  acquisition  process  is  that 
“You  can’t  manage  what  you 
I  can’t  measure.”  With  this  in 
^  mind,  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
(DOT&E),  Department  of  Defense, 
asked  three  faculty  members  of  our  Test 
and  Evaluation  Department  at  the  De¬ 
fense  Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC)  to  analyze  what  makes  systems 
development  programs  successful  in  the 
Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Devel¬ 
opment  (EMD)  phase.  As  a  result,  we 
published  DSMC  Technical  Report  TR- 
2-95.^  This  report  commented  on  sev¬ 
eral  program  parameters  during  EMD, 
including  cost  and  schedule  success,  but 
not  performance  success. 

Since  then,  we  have  completed  two  more 
research  phases.  The  first  phase  evalu¬ 
ated  the  performance  success  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  24  programs.  Detailed  results  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  1997 
Acquisition  Research  Symposium.^  The 
second  follow-on  phase  applied  the  orig¬ 
inal  research  methodology  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  performance  success  to  20  more  re¬ 
cent  programs,  and  is  the  focus  of  this 
article. 

Creating  a  Tool 
to  Measure  Success 

Beginning  in  1993,  the  original  research 
helped  develop  criteria  for  cost,  sched¬ 
ule,  and  performance  success  during 


EMD.  To  measure  performance  success, 
we  dewsed  a  success  scale  of  1  (not  suc¬ 
cessful)  to  5  (very  successful).  For  cost 
and  schedule,  we  measured  the  degree 
of  overrun  experienced  in  EMD  using 
standard  DoD  decrements  of  15  percent 
in  cost  and  six  months  in  schedule, 
which  we  then  converted  to  success  rat¬ 
ings  of  1  to  5. 

Using  descriptive  criteria,  which  dis¬ 
criminated  among  the  five  possible  rat¬ 
ings,  we  subjectively  applied  perfor¬ 
mance  success  ratings.  These  descriptive 
criteria  indicated  what  the  content  of  the 
Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
(TOTE)  or  Operational  Evaluation  (OP- 
EVAL)  report  would  be  like  in  each  of 
the  five  rating  gradations.  For  each  pro¬ 
gram,  the  lOTE/OPEVAL  reports  and 
associated  DOT&E  Beyond  Low  Rate 
Initial  Production  (BLRIP)  report  were 
rated.  We  also  re\iewed  the  perfonnance 
criteria  prior  to,  and  immediately  after 


reading  each  report,  and  then  assigned 
a  performance  success  rating. 

As  standard  procedure,  lOTE/OPEVAL 
reports  comment  on  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  operational  suitability.  A 
simplified  definition  of  operational  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  the  degree  of  mission  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  system  when  used 
by  representative  personnel  in  the  ex¬ 
pected  environment.  Operational  suit¬ 
ability  can  be  defined  as  the  degree  to 
which  a  system  can  be  placed  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  field  use  with  consideration 
given  to  several  operational  features,  in¬ 
cluding  those  generally  refemed  to  as  the 
“ilities.” 

Improving  Overall  Performance 

Figure  1  compares  the  average  results 
of  the  original  24  programs  with  the  fol- 
low-on  20  programs.  The  original  pro¬ 
grams  went  before  the  Defense  Acqui¬ 
sition  Board  at  Milestone  III  for  Full  Rate 


.  ^  \ 


Research  Phase 


Original  24  Programs 
(1980-1992) 

Follow-on  20  Programs 
(1993-1997) 
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♦  Service  Independent  Operational  Test  Activity 


Reig  is  a  visiting  research  professor  at  DSMC  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the  Air  War  College,  and  the  DSMC  Program  Management  Course.  He 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  DSMC  Test  and  Evaluation  Deportment  and  is  now  in  the  college's  research  division.  His  more  than  35  years  of  experience  spans 
military,  government,  and  private  aerospace  industry.  Swank  is  a  professor  of  engineering  management  at  DSMC.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Northern  University, 
Troy  State  University,  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  and  the  DSMC  Program  Management  Course.  He  is  a  member  of  the  DSMC  Test  and  Evaluation 
Department  and  has  experience  in  weapon  systems  development  test  and  evaluation,  and  aircraft  maintenance.  The  authors  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Ernest  Seglie 
for  the  chronological  baseline  concept.  He  has  been  the  science  advisor  to  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  since  1988.  He  has  advised  all  three 
directors  to  date. 
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Production  (FRP)  approval,  between 
1980  and  1992.  The  median  date  for 
these  programs  was  mid- 1988,  and  the 
average  duration  of  the  HMD  phase  was 
7.4  years.  The  follow-on  programs  had 
their  Milestone  III  FRP  decision,  or  equiv¬ 
alent,  between  1993  and  1997.  The  me¬ 
dian  date  for  these  programs  was  early 
1995. 

Figure  1  also  shows  that  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  1980-1992,  the  average  overall  per¬ 
formance  success  rating  for  OTA  test 
and  evaluation  reports  was  3.4  (out  of  a 
possible  5.0);  it  was  3.5  for  DOT&E  re¬ 
ports.  During  the  period  1993-1997,  the 
average  overall  performance  success  rat¬ 
ing  climbed  to  4.4  for  OTA  test  and  eval¬ 
uation  reports  and  improved  to  4.2  for 
DOT&E  reports. 

One  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  DSMC 
Research  Division  is  information  dis¬ 
semination.  Consequently,  we  make  all 
research  data  immediately  available  for 
use  in  new  and  unique  analytical  ways. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  summaiy  data 
for  overall  OTA  and  DOT&E  perfor¬ 
mance  ratings  on  a  year-by-year  basis 
(Figure  2). 

Accounting  for  Improved 
Performance  Ratings 

An  unanswered  question  caused  this  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement.  Current  research 
data  do  not  provide  the  answer,  but  sev¬ 
eral  possibilities  suggest  further  research 
may.  Possible  reasons  for  this  improve¬ 
ment  include: 

Ri;asc:)N  1 

The  improvement  is  due  to  the  effects 
of  acquisition  reform  initiatives.  Possi¬ 
bly,  but  the  first  practical  date  one  can 
ascribe  Acquisition  Reform  results  ac¬ 
tually  being  implemented  in  the  field  is 
probably  beyond  the  time  when  actions 
could  have  affected  these  particular  20 
systems.  The  earlier  research  showed  the 
average  duration  of  EMD  to  be  7.4  years; 
any  action  taken  after  a  program  is  more 
than  halfway  through  EMD  would  have 
little  effect. 

Ri  'vson  2 

The  24  programs  developed  under  an 
earlier  version  of  the  5000  Series  required 


The  commanders  of 
the  Service  OTAs 
realized  (Possibly 
also  in  the  1991  time 
frame)  that  they  no 
longer  could  operate 
in  the  mode  of  being 
the  independent 
director  of  the 
"final  exam"  — 
the  lOTE/OPEVAL  - 
just  prior  to 
Milestone  III. 

important  user  requirements  like  the  Op¬ 
erational  Requirements  Document  and 
Initial  Operational  Capability  to  be  stated 
at  Milestone  I.  In  this  time  period,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  these  re¬ 
quirements  were  firm  and  not  subject  to 
change. 

In  February  1991,  a  revised  5000  Series 
stated  that  these  and  other  requirements 
were  subject  to  review  at  each  milestone. 
This  allowed  for  a  more  reasoned  ap¬ 
proach  to  changing  requirements  as 
more  data  were  developed,  and  allowed 
the  program  manager  to  suggest  changes 
in  a  more  receptive  environment. 

Ri.ascVx  3 

The  commanders  of  the  Service  OTAs 
realized  (possibly  also  in  the  1991  time 


frame)  that  they  no  longer  could  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  mode  of  being  the  indepen¬ 
dent  director  of  the  “final  exam”  -  the 
lOTE/OPEVAL  -just  prior  to  Milestone 
III.  Rather,  they  initiated  an  earlier  con¬ 
sultative  role  with  the  Developing  Ac¬ 
tivity,  and  by  means  of  Early  Operational 
Assessments,  worked  with  the  program 
managers  to  clarify  what  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  lOTE/OPEVAL.  This 
change  in  modus  operandi  occurred  be¬ 
fore  the  acquisition  reform  initiative  of 
Integrated  Product  Teams. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  most  probable 
cause  for  the  improvement  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  systems  in  operational  testing  is 
a  combination  of  Reasons  2  and  3.  If  this 
is  true,  then  the  unsung  heroes  of  the 
pre-acquisition  reform  efforts  to  improve 
the  DoD  acquisition  system  are  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  managers 
and  staffs  who  issued  the  February  1991 
revision  to  the  5000-Series  documents, 
and  the  commanders  and  test  directors 
of  the  OTAs  who,  on  their  own  initiative, 
modified  operational  test  procedures  to 
include  an  early  consultative  phase. 
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ACH  201  Equivalency  Examination 

FY99  Schedule 


nder  the  auspices  of  the  Defense  Acqui¬ 
sition  Workforce  Improvement  Act 
(DAWIA),  Defense  Systems  Management 
College  (D5MC)  course  directors  have 
administered  over  20  Intermediate  Sys¬ 
tems  Acquisition  Course  (ISAC)  equivalency  ex¬ 
aminations  since  1994  to  DoD  personnel  seeking 
course  validation.  ISAC,  or  ACQ  201,  is  a  certified 
Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU)  Level  II 
course  offering,  which  meets  mandatoiy^  or  de¬ 
sired  training  requirements  for  DAWIA  certifica¬ 
tion  in  six  of  1 1  acquisition  career  fields.  Over 
300  members  of  the  acquisition  workforce  have 
passed  the  exam. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1999  (FY99)  ACQ  201  will  be  of¬ 
fered  at  the  main  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  campus  as  well 
as  our  four  DSMC  Regional  Centers.  Equivalency 
examinations  consist  of  tw^o  parts  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  two-day  period. 

On  the  morning  of  Day  1,  the  on-site  director  fields 
questions  from  the  examinees.  In  the  afternoon, 
examinees  complete  Part  I  of  the  examination, 
consisting  of  100  multiple-choice  questions.  At 
the  end  of  Day  1,  course  directors  post  test  scores; 
those  examinees  receiving  a  pass¬ 
ing  score  of  70  percent  or  more  may 
return  on  Day  2  for  Part  II. 


Beginning  on  the  morning  of  Day 
2,  Part  II  consists  of  10  essay  ques¬ 
tions  from  a  choice  of  12  possibil¬ 
ities.  Part  II  will  be  collected  on-site 
and  mailed  to  the  ACQ  201  course 
director,  who  will  grade  the  essay 


portion  and  award  diplomas  to  those  who  achieve 
a  70  percent  or  above  passing  score. 

Success  rates  for  the  examinees  are  quite  high.  In 
FY  98  testing,  75  percent  of  all  examinees  achieved 
a  passing  score  for  Part  I  of  the  examination,  and 
of  those  who  went  on  to  complete  Part  11, 80  per¬ 
cent  attained  a  passing  score. 

Please  note  that  a  nominal  number  of  textbooks 
are  available  at  the  DSMC  Regional  Centers  for 
study  and  preparation  prior  to  the  examination. 
If  you  are  interested  in  taking  the  ACQ  201  equiv¬ 
alency  examination,  please  first  contact  your 
agency’s  on-site  training  and  education  coordi¬ 
nator,  who  will  then  facilitate  your  participation 
in  the  examination  with  the  appropriate  ACQ  201 
course  director/DSMC  Regional  Center  director. 

Should  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  con¬ 
tact  Air  Force  Maj.  Art  Greenlee,  FD-AP; 

Commercial:  (703)  805-4987 

DSN:  655-4987 

E-mail:  greenlee_arthur@dsmc.dsm.mil 


June  15-16*  Los  Angeles  AFB,  Calif. 

DSMC  Western  Region 
Comm:  (310)  363-8716 
DSN:  833-8716 

*At  this  time,  DSMC  has  no  further  equivalency  examinations 

scheduled  for  FY99. 
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ACQUISITION  REFORM 


Demilitarization  — 
Reclamation  vs.  Destruction 
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GARY  L.  LAWSON  •  THOMAS  H.  HOWELL 


r  ith  the  close  of  World  War  11, 
the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  (now  Russia) 
began  a  44-year  rivalry 
known  as  the  Cold  War.  In 
their  hopes  of  thwarting  the  other’s  ide¬ 
ology  and  increasing  their  respective  in¬ 
fluence,  the  two  superpowers  began 
stockpiling  tactical  missiles.  Because  the 
Cold  War  did  not  escalate  into  World 
War  III,  most  of  those  missiles  were 
never  used. 

Today,  the  end  of  service  life  for  many 
of  those  missiles  is  rapidly  approaching, 
and  creating  a  challenge  for  program 
managers,  who  must  find  safe,  cost- 
effective  ways  to  demilitarize  these 
weapons.  Because  of  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  customers,  this  is  a  world¬ 
wide  problem  (Figure  1). 

CCAWS  Develops  Plan 

Life  Cycle  Cost  (LCC)  models  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  used  to  support  acquisition 
activities  by  Program  Managers  (PM) 
and  acquisition  executives,  according  to 
an  article  by  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L. 
Yakovac  and  Wesley  L.  Glasgow.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  well  focused  for  devel¬ 
opment,  acquisition,  and  deployment 
ownership  cost,  most  LCC  models  do 
not  include  the  cost  to  demilitarize  as¬ 
sets.  Yet,  PMs’  responsibilities  truly  en¬ 
compass  “cradle-to-grave”  functions.  The 
Close  Combat  Anti-Armor  Weapon  Sys¬ 


tems  (CCAWS)  project  office  has  rec¬ 
ognized  this  challenge  and  developed  a 
plan  to  reduce  Tube-Launched  Optically 
Tracked  Wire-Guided  (TOW)  missile  de¬ 
militarization  cost  —  potentially  to  zero 
-with  industrial  partnerships.  These 
costs  will  be  comparable  to  Open 
Bum/Open  Detonation  (OB/OD)  with¬ 
out  incurring  environmental  liabilities. 

Demilitarization  — 

A  Costly  Battle 

Demilitarization  cost  threatens  force 
modernization  objectives  with  signifi¬ 


cant  budgetary  pressures.  In  August 
1997,  Dr.  Kenneth].  Oscar,  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaiy^  of  the  Army  (RDA)  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Paul].  Kern,  Militaiy  Deputy  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(RDA)  challenged  the  Program  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  (PEO)  Tactical  Missiles  to 
develop  a  plan  that  reduces  or  eliminates 
demilitarization  cost. 

The  Army  has  a  compelling  need  to  de¬ 
velop  a  cost-effective,  environmentally 
safe  alternative  to  OB/OD  because  within 
five  years,  the  shelf  life  of  over  80,000 
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Lawson  is  the  assistant  program  manager  at  the  dose  Combat  Anti  Weapon  System  (CCAWS)  Project  Office,  Tacticai  Missiie  PEO,  Redstone  Arsenai,  Huntsviile, 
Aia  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  from  Memphis  State  University  and  is  a  graduate  of  PMC  92-1,  DSMC.  Lawson  started  his  cMi  service  career  in 
1 984  as  an  engineer  in  the  Tube-Launched  Optically  Tracked  Wire  Guided  Missile  project  office  and  has  over  1 5  years’  experience  in  the  anti-tank  missile  acquisition 
field.  He  is  Level  III  certified  in  program  management;  systems  planning:  research, development  and  engineering;  and  cost  estimating.  Howell,  the  program 
manager  prERC,  Inc,  Huntsville,  Ala,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  and  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  physics  with  40  years  of  missile  ex¬ 
perience.  He  manages  technical  support  services  to  the  Redstone  Technical  Test  Center,  and  is  a  recognized  Test  and  Evaluation  expert.  He  retired  from  AMCOM 
where  he  served  as  deputy  Program  Manager  for  a  classified  program. 
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U.S.-owned  TOW  missiles  will  expire  with 
others  soon  following.  Due  to  potential 
environmental  liabilities  and  compliance 
to  criteria  established  in  the  new  Muni¬ 
tions  Rule  Implementation  Policy,  the  cost 
to  demilitarize  the  Army’s  TOW  inven¬ 
tory  will  most  likely  approach  $200  mil¬ 
lion.  This  is  a  worldwide  problem  because 
over  42  countries  own  TOW  missiles. 

The  CCAWS  project  office  developed 
discretionary  initiatives  (i.e.,  live  fire  train¬ 
ing,  or  FMS  “give  aways”)  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  Resource,  Recovery,  and  Recycling 
(R3)  technologies  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
demilitarize  TOW  missiles.  The  discre¬ 
tionary  initiatives  can  potentially  reduce 
the  quantity  for  demilitarization  by  ap¬ 
proximately  10  to  20  percent.  However, 
over  140,000  TOW  missiles  would  re¬ 
main.  The  R3  technologies  can  generate 
a  revenue  stream  from  the  inherent  value 
of  energetics,  electronics,  and  metallic 
components  in  the  missile.  Applying  R3 
technology  will  permit  CCAWS  to  turn 
an  unfunded  bill  into  a  revenue  source. 

Because  of  mature  technologies  that  re¬ 
cover  the  high  value  of  the  energetics, 
TOW  and  Chaparral  can  now  be  de¬ 
militarized  at  a  cost  significantly  less  than 
OB/OD.  We  estimate  the  total  cost  for 
the  TOW  inventory  to  be  less  than  $24 
million  with  a  significant  portion  con¬ 
tributed  by  industrial  investments.  These 
technologies  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  Joint  Ordnance  Commanders  Group 
and  managed  by  Jim  Wheeler,  Defense 
Ammunition  Center  (DAC).  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Energy  (DOE)  recycling 
technology  for  electronics,  plastics,  and 
precious  metals  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  will 


be  leveraged  to  increase  recovery  rev¬ 
enues.  This  path  has  great  management 
and  revenue  potentials  that  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  economically  in  the  near-term 
for  emerging  requirements.  Clearly,  de¬ 
militarization  activities  must  be  aggres¬ 
sively  managed  to  maximize  force  mod¬ 
ernization  acquisitions. 

Tactical  missile  demilitarization  presents 
a  formidable  task  to  manage  within  the 
next  decade  and  must  be  executed  with 
zeal  as  new  acquisitions  compete  for  re¬ 
sources.  Currently,  OB/OD  is  encum¬ 
bered  with  environmental  constraints. 


PMs’  responsibilities  truly  encompass 
“cradle-to-grave”  functionsThe 
Close  Combat  Anti-Armor  Weapon 
Systems  (CCAWS)  project  office  has 
recognized  this  challenge  and 
developed  a  plan  to  reduce 
Tube-Launched  Optically  Tracked 
Wire-Guided  (TOW)  missile 
demilitarization  cost  —  potentially  to 
zero  —  with  industrial  partnerships. 
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OB/OD  will  remain  as  an  alternate 
course  of  action  that  needs  continuation 
for  unsafe  munitions.  However,  envi¬ 
ronmentally  safe  methods  that  reclaim 
valuable  materials  are  the  “smart”  way 
to  execute  demilitarization  of  our  aging 
missile  stockpiles. 

Time  Is  Running  Out 

During  the  next  10  years,  the  shelf  life 
of  approximately  140,000  of  U.S.-owned 
TOW  missiles  will  expire  (Figure  2). 

During  FY98,  the  PEO  Tactical  Missiles 
and  the  Aviation  and  Missile  Command’s 
(AMCOM)  Deputy  for  Systems  Acqui¬ 
sition  (DSA)  jointly  validated  quantities 
for  additional  tactical  missiles  where  re¬ 
quirements  are  excluded. 

Program  Manager's  Initiatives 

In  May  1998,  the  PM  formally  chartered 
an  Integrated  Product  Team  (IPT)  to  for¬ 
mulate  alternatives  to  minimize  TOW 
demilitarization  cost.  The  IPT  is  com¬ 
prised  of  representatives  of  PEO  Tacti¬ 
cal  Missiles;  AMCOM’s  DSA;  Missile  Re¬ 
search,  Development  and  Acquisition 
Center;  DAC;  Industrial  Operation  Com¬ 
mand,  including  Anniston  Army  Depot 
(ANAD);  and  Test  and  Evaluation  Com¬ 
mand’s  Redstone  Technical  Test  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  IPT  recommended  four  courses 
of  action:  Minimize  the  quantity  for  de¬ 


militarization,  utilize  the  maturing  R3 
technologies,  accelerate  OB/OD  for  the 
legacy  missiles,  and  continue  technol- 
og)^-based  investments. 

Discretionar)^  initiatives  are  system- 
unique.  This  process  should  begin  at 
least  five  years  prior  to  the  mean  shelf- 
life  expiration  of  the  missiles.  To  date, 
these  discretionaiy^  initiatives  have  re¬ 
duced  the  demilitarization  quantity  10 
to  20  percent  for  TOW. 

Increased  training  allotments  were  esti¬ 
mated  and  coordinated  with  the  tactical 
user,  resulting  in  strong  support  for  ad¬ 


ditional  live  firings.  However,  training 
needs,  range  availability,  and  support 
cost  put  a  limit  on  the  quantity  that  could 
be  effectively  used.  Consideration  was 
given  to  other  alternative  applications 
and  reductions  were  made.  FMS  “give 
aways”  contributed  to  the  quantity  re¬ 
duction  by  offering  old  missiles  for  train¬ 
ing.  After  identifying  requirements  for 
the  PM  initiatives,  residuals  became  can¬ 
didates  for  demilitarization  (Figures  3 
and  4). 

This  is  a  ver)^  complicated  process  be¬ 
cause  typically  missiles  are  dispersed  to 
numerous  depots  with  mixed  produc¬ 
tion  lots.  This  approach  was  effective  for 
TOW;  however,  its  utility  must  be  eval¬ 
uated  for  other  systems. 

Proposed  Path  Forward 

Demilitarization  offers  two  options:  de¬ 
struction  by  OB/OD  or  reclamation.  De¬ 
struction  by  OB/OD  totally  consumes 
the  inherent  value  and  offers  nothing  to 
the  cost-reduction  objective.  This  ap¬ 
proach  contains  numerous  liabilities: 
Subsequent  real  estate  reclamation  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  and  Toxic  Sub¬ 
stance  Control  Act  (Figure  5)  far  exceeds 
the  cost  to  execute  OB/OD.  Conversely, 
reclamation  may  not  be  economical. 

R3  offers  a  revenue  stream  from  the  sale 
of  piece  parts  and  energy  sources  after 
processing  for  militat}^  and  industrial  ap¬ 
plications.  The  most  economic  process 
is  the  reclamation  of  energetics  from  the 


Real  Estate  Reclamation  Cost  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
(Water,  Soil,  Air)  Ammunition  and  Explosives  Safety  Standards 

Clean  Air  Act  (CAA) 

Clean  Water  Act  (CWA) 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA) 

Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act  (FFCA) 
Subpart  X  Minimization  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 

Implications  of  RCRA  Regulations  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA) 
on  DEMIL  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA) 

EPA  Regional  Permits  Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Right-to- 

Know  Act  (EPCRA).\ 

Munitions  Rule  Implementation  Policies 
(MRIP) 
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propellant  and  warhead  compositions. 
The  1.3  class  of  energetic  sources  typi¬ 
cally  contains  nitroglycerine  and  nitro¬ 
cellulose,  which  arc  low-value  and  arc 
not  economically  viable  for  R3  consid¬ 
erations.  Such  can  be  found  in  Shille¬ 
lagh,  Dragon,  and  Nike  Hercules,  thus 
the  need  for  OB/OD  continues.  The 
high-value,  1.1  class  of  energetics  found 
in  rocket  motors  and  warheads  eco¬ 
nomically  warrants  recover)'.  Non-re¬ 
curring  investments  arc  needed  for  TOW 
to  cffc^ct  the  economics  of  recycling. 
TOW  and  Chaparral  missiles  were  se¬ 
lected  due  to  their  age,  quantity,  and 
high-rccovery'  value  potential. 

R3  technologies  are  being  optimized  for 
worldwide  applications.  The  metal  and 
automotive  industries  have  already'  taken 
ad\’antage  of  some  of  this  technology'  by' 
recycling  to  help  recoup  production 
losses.  With  its  long-term  histoiy  of  re- 
cewering  contaminated  metals,  DOT  has 
established  a  pilot  facility  to  recover  pre¬ 
cious  metals  and  other  products  in  the 
electronics  industry*,  specifically  to  re¬ 
claim  value  of  outdated  personal  com¬ 
puters  (glass,  metals,  and  plastics’).  Fxo- 
nomics  will  mandate  R3  activities  in 
other  industries  as  technologies  are  de¬ 
veloped. 

PllO  Tactical  Missiles  and  the  DSA  for 
AM  COM  are  proposing  a  missile  recy¬ 
cling  center  at  ANAD,  consisting  of  four 
modules:  disassembly,  energetic  recla¬ 


mation,  destruction,  and  processing  (Fig¬ 
ure  6).  The  missile  will  be  delivered  from 
the  depot  magazines  to  the  disassembly 
module,  where  the  high-value  energet¬ 
ics  and  subsystems  will  be  removed,  seg¬ 
regated,  and  packaged  to  meet  sec¬ 
ondary  market  requirements.  The 
energetics  will  then  be  shipped  to  the 
reclamation  module.  The  warhead  ma¬ 
terial  (LX- 14)  will  be  separated,  and  the 
rocket  motor  propellant  will  be  removed 
by  dry'  machining  or  by  ablation.  These 
processes  have  been  demonstrated  as 
cost-effective,  near-optimal  techniques 
{or  recovery  of  energetics.  A  closed  loop, 
liquid  ammonia-based  process  will  be 
used  to  extract  and  separate  energetic 
ingredients.  The  desiaiction  module  will 
be  used  to  expend  squibs,  safe  and  arm¬ 


ing  devices,  and  unsafe  rocket  moMs. 
It  also  will  contain  an  enclosed  cham¬ 
ber  such  that  unsafe  warheads  and  ex¬ 
plosive  devices  may  be  expended. 

Recently,  reclamation  technology'  has 
shown  some  of  its  benefits  by  validating 
rocket  motors  and  warheads.  Upgrad¬ 
ing  the  design  of  the  pilot  plant  to  m 
operational  facility  by  using  existing  ves¬ 
sels  and  control  equipment  that  exist  its 
the  chemical  industry*  poses  minimal 
nsk.  The  engineering  challenge  vvilil  k* 
to  meet  the  throughput  rate  of  75  u%80 
missiles  per  day  ( 15,0CX’)  per  year)  Ioy 
economic  viability.  The  facility  will  be 
constructed  with  transportable  modviks 
and  will  accommodate  emerging  rcdi- 
nologies.  Technology*  is  readily  available 
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for  the  TOW  missile;  however,  no  “siT 
ver-bullct”  exists  for  all  tactical  missiles.. 

Policy/Legislative  Change  Neecfed 

Non-recurring  investments  (compara¬ 
ble  to  OB/OD)  arc  needed  for  TOW  de¬ 
militarization  to  preclude  environmfC’av 
tal  liabilities.  Revenue  from  the  safe  of 
recovered  items  will  further  reduce  de¬ 
militarization  cost. 

C5hanges  to  policy  and  legislation  wiff  .he 
needed  to  enhance  the  marketing  and 
receipts  from  sales  of  materials.  PMs 
need  a  readily  available  avenue  tc**  man¬ 
age  the  revenue  streams  that  will  be  dc- 
ri\'ed  from  the  sale  ol  recovered  prod¬ 
ucts  and  precious  metals. 
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Cohen  Outlines  1999  Update 
on  Defense  Reform,  Releases 
"Partnering  for  Excellence"  CD 


n  a  press  conference  at  the  Pentagon  today,  Sec- 
feretary  of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen  released  a 
I:  CD-ROM  on  progress  in  the  Defense  Reform  Ini- 
I .  liative,  the  ongoing  program  to  apply  key  lessons 
from  business  and  industry  to  make  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  the  military  Services  more 
efficient  and  productive.  This  CD-ROM,  entitled  De¬ 
fense  Rciorm:  Partnering  for  Excellence,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  highlight  the 
status  of  the  reform  initiative  first  unveiled  in  No¬ 
vember  1997.  It  also  features  new  initiatives  under¬ 
taken  in  the  past  year  and  outlines  future  rciorm 
goals. 

“The  progress  we  have  made  in  defense  reform  is  a 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women,  mili- 
iar>’  and  civilian  alike,  who  arc  committed  to  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,"  said  Cohen. 

Cohen  noted  that  current  reform  efforts  seek  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  build  on  the  four  pillars  of  Def  ense  Re¬ 
form  -elimination,  reengineering,  consolidation,  and 
competition.  The  overall  improvement  program  has 
expanded  to  now  include  reforms  in  acquisition,  lo¬ 
gistics,  financial  management,  qualit)^  of  life  for  DoD 
personnel,  and  new  missions  for  the  21st  ccntur)c 
Each  of  these  elements  is  described  in  the  CD.  Cohen 
further  stressed  the  continued  commitment  of  the 
Department’s  senior  leadership  to  follow  through  and 
institutionalize  reform  initiatives. 

“This  CD-ROM  has  been  produced  in  the  spirit  of 
the  new  information  age  to  communicate  with  the 
broadest  audience.  We  need  to  inform,  inspire,  and 
educate  all  DoD  employees  throughout  the  world  as 
well  as  our  business  partners,  the  Congress,  and 
American  citizens  that  we  are  serious  about  our  goal 
of  providing  more  efficient  and  effective  support  to 
the  men  and  women  in  uniform,"  said  Cohen.  “Sav¬ 
ing  money  through  more  modern,  business-like  op¬ 
erations  is  a  key  means  of  doing  this,"  he  added. 


In  addition  to  the  disk,  the  information  in  this  com¬ 
puter  product  is  available  on  the  Internet  at  the  De¬ 
fense  Reform  Web  site  at  www.defenselink.mil/ 
dodreform.  Copies  of  the  disk  can  be  ordered  from 
the  comment  page  on  the  Web  site. 


Government-wide 
Commercial  Purchase  Card 

Description:  The  Government-wide  Commercial  Pur¬ 
chase  Card  is  a  commercial  credit  card  issued  to  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  for  official  purchases.  Before  DoD 
implemented  the  purchase  card,  buying  supplies  and 
services  valued  under  $2,500  [was]  labor-  and  paper¬ 
intensive,  often  requiring  numerous  approvals.  This 
inefficient  process  could  take  weeks,  even  months, 
before  employees  received  their  order.  Further,  with 
literally  millions  of  purchase  orders  every  year,  which 
cost  $155  each,  the  old  fashioned  process  was  un¬ 
necessarily  expensive.  The  Purchase  Card  substan¬ 
tially  reduces  these  costs,  while  improving  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  customer. 

Status:  Since  FY  1997,  the  number  of  card  transac¬ 
tions  increased  47  percent,  while  the  number  of  pur¬ 
chase  orders  issued  decreased  by  43  percent.  Today, 
over  160,000  civilian  employees  and  uniformed  mem¬ 
bers  use  the  card. 

In  FY  1998,  the  number  of  card  contract  actions 
($2,500  and  below)  increased  from  72  to  86  percent. 

Card  use  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1999  is  25  percent 
higher  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year. 

Next  Steps:  Working  with  the  two  banks  that  sup¬ 
port  the  Purchase  Card,  DoD  plans  to  further  stream¬ 
line  the  purchasing  process  by  providing  program 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  cardholders  with 
“real  time"  access  to  their  accounts  from  amwhcre 
in  the  world.  The  electronic  transmission  and  receipt 


hare 


1:.  of  data  will  eliminate  manual  data  entty  and  the  as- 

tsociated  resources  required. 

By  the  summer  of  1999,  DoD  will  perform  all  Pur¬ 
chase  Card  program  administration  with  banks  via 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

iy  By  the  fall  of  1999,  DoD  will  have  an  electronic  in- 
^  tcrface  with  the  banks  supporting  the  card.  This  will 
allow  accounting  data  associated  with  card  use  to 
How  automatically  from  the  banks  into  DoD  ac- 
counting  systems.  Currently,  card  accounting  data 
from  the  bank  is  manually  entered,  via  paper,  into 
t  DoD  s  accounting  s)'stems. 

I  Electronic  Commerce 

►  ■  Description:  The  Department's  business  affairs  are 
fe  paper-intensive  and  therefore  people-intensive,  cx- 
g;  pensive,  and  slow'.  The  DoD  objective  is  to  rapidly 
W  transition  to  Electronic  Commerce  (EC),  vs’hich  w'ill 
E;  reduce  overhead  costs  and  create  a  customer-friendl)’ 
interface  for  private  enterprises,  including  small  busi- 
1?  ‘  nesses,  that  heretofore  have  found  it  difficult  and  cx- 
1^  pensive  to  do  business  with  DoD.  As  technology 
evolves,  all  DoD  organizations  must  integrate  clec- 
F  tronic  commerce  tools  into  [their]  business  and  man- 
'  agemeni  practices. 

||r  This  past  year  the  Joint  Electronic  Commerce  Pro- 
gram  Office  OECPO)  was  established  to  develop  a 

t  roadmap  to  facilitate  this  transition.  JECPO's  creation 
marked  the  Department's  commitment  to  integrat¬ 
ing  EC  technolog)^  into  every  facet  of  DoD  business, 
using  modern  and  widely  accessible  technolog>'. 
JECPO  has  excelled  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  robust 

t:  EC  infrastructure,  thereby  allowing  the  promotion 
,  of  Internet-based  business  tools,  its  successes  have 
been  encouraging  and  are  a  testimony  to  the  coop- 
^  eration  that  organization  has  received  from  within 
y  the  Department  and  from  industry.  Momentum  has 
K  clearly  been  established. 

Under  JECPO's  direction,  the  DoD  Electronic-Mall 
^  (E-Mail)  began  with  the  expansion  of  the  Defense 
^  Logistics  Agency's  E-Mail  and  now  provides  one-stop 
®  shopping  from  all  DoD  electronic  and  commercial 
^  catalogs. 

I"  A  premier  accomplishment  of  the  JECPO  is  its  sup- 
|y  port  of  DoD  Paperless  Contracting  (PC).  Under  the 


Defense  Reform  Initiacive,  all  aspects  of  the  contracting 
process  for  major  weapons  systems  are  scheduled  to 
be  paperless  by  the  year  2000. 

To  facilitate  electronic  payment  and  eliminate  re¬ 
dundancy  in  the  process  of  industry  registry,  JECPO 
created  the  Central  Contractor  Registry  (CCR).  The 
CCR  is  a  central  database  containing  DoD  industry 
partners’  procurement  and  financial  information. 

JECPO  plays  an  important  role  in  another  DRI  suc¬ 
cess  story:  streamlining  the  contracting  process 
through  the  Government-wide  Commercial  fWchase 
Card.  DoD’s  goal  is  to  have  90  percent  of  all  DoD 
purchases  under  $2,500  made  \ia  the  purchase  card. 

DoD  Electronic  Mall  (DoD  E*^ll) 

Description:  The  DoD  E-Mail,  which  was  initiated 
in  January'  1998,  is  an  Internet-based  system  pro¬ 
viding  “one  Slop  shopping”  for  the  DoD  w'arfighter 
to  quickly  and  easily  locate  and  order  items  from 
commercial  electronic  catalogs.  This  system  elimi¬ 
nates  the  traditional  labor-intensive  process  of  iden¬ 
tifying  sources  of  supply  and  provides  easy  access  to 
a  wide  range  of  information  on  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  E-Mall  enables  direct  orders  from  industry 
using  the  Government  Purchase  Card  and  stream¬ 
lines  the  procurement  process.  Multiple  supply 
sources  are  available  from  a  single  search  engine  al¬ 
lowing  consolidated  ordering.  The  purchaser  can 
now'  easily  compare  all  ordering  options  and  make 
a  decision  based  on  the  best  overall  value. 

Status:  Currently  there  are  19  catalog  vendors  of¬ 
fering  300,000  electronic  and  hardware  products,  as 
well  as  two  million  products  from  Defense  Logistics 
Agency.  These  include,  for  example,  clothing  and  tex¬ 
tile  items  from  Defense  Supply  Center  Philadelphia’s 
catalog,  and  computer  hardware  and  software  from 
the  Navy^’s  direct  electronic  catalog. 

From  August  1998  to  December  1998:  Site  hits  in¬ 
creased  from  35,000  to  over  70,000,  DoD  E-Mall  reg¬ 
istrants  increased  from  243  to  635,  ordering  sessions 
increased  from  3,800  to  7,500,  and  sales  increased 
from  $14.3  million  to  $19.6  million. 

Next  Steps:  In  March  1999,  the  Joint  Electronic  Pro¬ 
gram  Office  will  publish  a  schedule  for  integrating 
existing  service  catalogs  into  the  E-mall. 


In  April  1999:  Customers  will  be  able  to  order  cus¬ 
tomized  items  from  commercial  manulacturcrs,  tank- 
automotive  and  armaments  commands  will  integrate 
their  items  in  the  E-mall,  and  the  E-mall  Web  inter¬ 
face  will  request  shipping  addresses  from  current 
and  potential  users,  enabling  vendors  to  have  regional 
pricing/delivery  in  their  catalogs  by  the  summer  of 
1999. 

In  June  1999:  Twelve  commercial  catalogs  will  be 
added,  expanding  the  range  of  items  available  in  the 
E-Mail,  H-mall  users  will  be  able  to  order  items 
through  ihc  GSA  Advantage  Web  Ordering  System, 
and  a  pilot  program  for  integrating  Foreign  Militap’ 
Sales  into  the  E-Mail  will  be  established. 

Prime  Vendor  Program 

Description:  Drawing  on  the  innovation  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  American  indusir)',  the  Depanmcni  has 
adopted  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  readily  available  items,  such  as  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals  and  food  products.  In  the  past,  DoD  would  buy 
huge  slocks  of  medical  supplies  and  stockpile  items 
at  individual  hospitals,  clinics,  and  government  ware¬ 
houses.  These  stockpiles  wasted  Department  funds 
on  storage  and  holding  costs.  Beginning  in  FV'  1993, 
the  Dcpariineni  began  the  Prime  Vendor  Program, 
which  allows  vendors  to  make  direct  deliveries  to 
DoD  customers.  This  program  is  cutting  w'arehous- 
ing  costs  by  virtually  eliminating  the  need  to  main¬ 
tain  stocks.  It  also  meets  customer  needs  by  quickl)' 
pro\ading  items  that  have  discounted  commercial 
prices. 

The  DRl  expanded  the  Prime  Vendor  Program  in  No¬ 
vember  1997  to  facility  maintenance  activities.  This 
allows  installations  to  order  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operations  (MRO)  supplies  directly  from  integrated 
supply  chain  contractors.  Examples  of  MRO  items 
include  general  construction  materials,  hardware, 
paint,  tools,  and  plumbing  and  electrical  items. 

Status:  In  June  1998,  six  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  awarded  the  re¬ 
gional  contracts  that  prodded  nationwide  MRO  con¬ 
tract  coverage. 

In  November  1997,  DLA  identified  246  potential  mil- 
itan-  installations  for  participation  in  the  program 


(those  with  facilities  maintenance  budgets  in  excess 
of  $500,000).  To  date,  53  installations  are  partici¬ 
pating  and  an  additional  35  installations  vnW  enter 
the  program  shortly. 

Amount  of  sales  by  MRO  Prime  Vendors:  1997 
-$1.7  million;  FY  1998  -  $18  million,  a  tenfold  in¬ 
crease. 

Next  Steps:  DLA  will  continue  to  aggressively  mar¬ 
ket  the  Prime  Vendor  MRO  program  to  increase  the 
number  of  participating  installations. 

Paperless  Contracting  Process 

Description:  Today,  paper  is  at  the  core  of  DoD’s  es¬ 
sential  business  s)^stems  and  culture.  The  DRl  em¬ 
braces  a  goal  of  making  all  contracting  (i.e.,  weapons 
systems,  spare  parts,  and  installation-level  mainte¬ 
nance)  paperless  by  the  turn  of  the  century',  which 
means  eliminating  paper  from  all  major  phases  of 
the  DoD  contracting  process.  This  would  include  re¬ 
quirements  processing,  contractor  selection,  and  al¬ 
most  every  step  of  executing  contract  writing,  ad¬ 
ministration,  payment,  accounting,  auditing, 
reconciliation,  and  closeout. 

Status;  Progress  is  being  measured  in  the  major  and 
most  paper-intensive  phases  of  the  contracting 
process: 

•  Forms  detailing  Ser\'icc/Item  Contract  Require¬ 
ments 

•  Solicitations  to  Industries  for  Goods  or  Ser\'ices 

•  Awards  and  Modifications  to  Contracts  and  De¬ 
liver)'  Orders 

•  Invoices  for  Services/Goods  Delivered,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Payments  or  “Checks’" 

•  Final  Review  of  Compliance  for  Contract  Close¬ 
out 

1st  Quarter  Goal 

Requirements:  FY  1997, 70  percent:  F\’  1998, 83  per¬ 
cent;  Pi'  1999,  91  percent;  FY  2000, 90  percent 
Solicitations:  FY  1997, 49  percent;  FY  1998,  58  per¬ 
cent;  FY  1999,  77  percent;  FY  2000, 90  percent 


Awards/Modificaiions:  Pi'  1997, 21  percent;  FY  1998, 
47  percent;  FY  1999,  69  percent;  FY  2000,  90  per¬ 
cent 

Receipt/ Acceptances;  Pi'  1997, 10  percent;  FY  1998, 
26  percent;  FY  1999,  64  percent;  FY  2000,  90  per¬ 
cent 

Invoices/  Payments:  FY  1997, 10  percent;  FY  1998, 
28  percent;  FY  1999,  39  percent;  FY  2000,  90  per¬ 
cent 

Contract  Closeout:  Pi’  1997,  41  percent;  FY  1998, 
63  percent;  FY  1999, 80  percent;  FY  2000, 90  percent 

Next  Steps:  In  May  1999,  provide  additional  secu- 
riiN'  to  paperless  operations  by  installing  public  key 
encr)7)tion  and  digital-signature  technolog>'.  This  will 
protect  sensitive  information  from  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closure  and  ensure  the  confidentiality  and  integrit)' 
of  electronic  signatures. 

In  June  1999,  make  electronic  documents  available 
to  private  indust r>'  lor  incorporation  into  [their]  con¬ 
tracting  SN'Siems. 

In  August  1999,  begin  implementing  Wide  Area 
Workflow,  a  Web-based  software  application,  which 
will  allow  the  reccipts/acccptances  to  be  entirely 
processed  electronically. 

In  August  1999,  complete  deployment  of  electronic 
document  access  for  paperless  contracts  and  modi¬ 
fications. 

By  December  1999,  make  available  the  majority  of 
DoD  solicitations  via  the  DoD  New  Business  Op¬ 
portunities  Web  Page. 

Competitive  Sourcing  Program 
(A-76  Program) 

Description:  Competition,  the  driving  force  in  the 
American  economy,  forces  organizations  to  improve 
quality,  reduce  costs,  and  focus  on  customers’  needs. 
Competition  offers  these  same  benefits  to  DoD.  Our 
forces  require  support  in  a  number  of  areas:  main¬ 
taining  buildings,  repairing  equipment,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  checks.  DoD  employees  perform  many  of  these 
commercial  activities.  Often  there  is  no  reason  wli)' 
tliis  work  cannot  he  performed  by  the  private  sector. 
As  a  result,  the  Department  is  increasing  the  num¬ 


ber  of  commercial  functions  performed  by  DoD  em¬ 
ployees  for  competition. 

Background:  From  FY  1979  to  FY  1996,  functions 
involving  nearly  90,000  positions  were  competed.  As 
a  result,  of  these  competitions,  the  Department  now 
saves  $1.5  billion  a  year.  Competition  has  reduced 
annual  operating  costs  of  the  functions  involved  by 
about  30  percent. 

In  November  1997,  DoD  announced  a  goal  of  com¬ 
peting  functions  involving  150,000  positions  between 
¥\  1 997  through  FY  03  under  the  A-76  process.  DoD 
will  exceed  that  objective.  The  FY  2000  budget  now 
provides  for  the  competition  of  nearly  229,000  po¬ 
sitions  between  FY  1997  and  FY  2005,  resulting  in 
cumulaii\'c  savings  of  $1 1.2  billion  and  steady  sav¬ 
ings  of  $3.4  billion  starting  in  FY  2005. 

Status  Since  the  Release  of  the  DRI 
(Nov.  10, 1997): 

In  FY  1997,  the  number  of  positions  competed  under 
the  A-76  process  was  just  over  26,000. 

In  FY  1998,  nearly  34,000  positions  were  competed, 
an  increase  of  31  percent  from  FY  1997. 

In  FY  1999,  DoD  plans  to  compete  nearly  52,000 
positions,  an  increase  of  100  percent  from  FY  1997. 

In  FY  2000,  DoD  plans  to  compete  over  53,000  po¬ 
sitions,  an  increase  of  104  percent  from  FY  1997. 

In  FY  2001 ,  DoD  plans  to  compete  over  48,000  po¬ 
sitions,  an  increase  of  85  percent  from  FY  1997. 

Central  Contractor  Registration 

Description:  The  Central  Contractor  Registration 
(CCR)  allows  vendors  to  register  once  with  DoD  sim¬ 
ply  by  accessing  an  Internet-based  registry.  Previ¬ 
ously,  a  vendor  who  wanted  to  do  business  across  the 
Department  had  to  submit  mailing  list  applications 
to  as  many  as  800  different  contracting  offices.  The 
CCR  now’  affords  vendors  a  single  point  ol‘  registry^ 
that  gives  them  visibility  across  all  relevant  offices. 
By  reducing  time  and  labor  costs,  the  CCR  also  makes 
it  easier  for  small  companies  to  do  business  with  DoD, 
which  encourages  competition  and  lowers  prices. 


Status:  Processing  of  registrations  has  been  cut  from 
30  days  to  48  hours  or  less. 

The  number  of  companies  registered  to  do  business 
with  DoD  increased  from  20,000  in  November  1997 
to  over  135,000  in  February  1999. 

DoD  currentl)’  pays  90  percent  of  DoD  contract  ven¬ 
dors  payments  by  Electronic  Funds  Transfer  (EFT) 
using  CCR  data. 

Next  Steps:  During  F\’  1999,  the  CCR  will  expand 
to  allow  DoD  users  and  other  government  agencies 
access  to  the  CCR  database.  As  a  result,  they  will  be 
able  to  quers'  the  database  for  specific  industry  and 
vendor  data. 

Duiing  1 999,  CCR  will  become  interoperable  with 
DoD  s  major  contracting  s>cstems,  allowing  DoD  users 
to  get  past  performance  data  on  CCR  registrants. 

Taking  Advantage  of  Cyberspace 

Description:  Infonnation  lechnolog)^  (IT)  affects  al¬ 
most  ever)'  aspect  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Irom 
tactical  units  to  the  supply  lines  that  support  them. 
It  is  critical  to  our  ability  to  collect,  process,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  a  steady  flow  of  information,  which  gives 
the  United  States  an  advantage  over  its  adversaries. 
It  also  provides  faster  and  more  effective  logistics, 
personnel,  finance,  health,  and  business  processes. 
The  Department  realizes  that  its  reliance  on  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  however,  constitutes  an  attractive 
target  for  America  s  adversaries.  In  response,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  moving  aggressively  to  protect  its  infor¬ 
mation  infrastructure  and  ensure  the  continuous 
availability,  integrity,  authentication,  confidentiality, 
and  non-repudiation  of  its  infonnation. 

Status:  In  January^  1998,  DoD  established  the  De¬ 
fense-wide  Information  Assurance  Program  (DIAP), 
which  provides  a  common  management  framework 
and  central  oversight  to  protect  the  Defense  Infor¬ 
mation  Infrastructure. 

DoD  has  taken  several  measures  to  assess  the  De- 
parimcni  s  information-security  vulnerabilities  and 
to  identify  and  protcci  against  cyberattacks.  These 
include: 

In  )une  1998.  creation  of  a  Computer  Forensics  Lab 
to  support  and  train  the  Military  Departments  in 
identifying  and  analyzing  cy  Herat  tacks. 


In  September  1998,  issuance  of  new  guidelines  for 
posting  information  on  DoD  Web  sites  to  ensure  that 
such  information  does  not  present  security  risks. 

In  December  1998,  creation  of  a  Joint  Task  Force  on 
Computer  Netw'ork  Defense  (JTF  CND)  to  monitor 
DoD  computer  networks  and  react  quickly  to  indica¬ 
tions  of  unauthorized  penetration  of  DoD  systems. 
The  JTF  CND  should  be  fully  operational  by  July  1999. 

In  March  1999,  creation  of  a  Joint  Web  Risk  Assess¬ 
ment  Cell,  led  by  the  Defense  Information  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Agency,  and  comprised  of  reservists  that  will 
conduct  security  and  threat  assessments  oi  DoD  com¬ 
ponents’  Web  sites. 

OSD  Personnel  Downsizing 

Description:  The  DRl  commits  the  secreiaiy^  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  staff  from 
3,000  to  2,000  by  the  end  of  FY  1999.  The  baseline 
for  reduction  is  ¥Y  1996  and  includes  direct  staff  el¬ 
ements  of  OSD,  as  well  as  Defense  Support  Activities 
personnel  that  effectively  work  for  the  OSD  but  tra¬ 
ditionally  have  been  attributed  to  other  elements  of 
the  Department. 

Status  Since  the  Release  of  the  DRl 
(Nov.  10, 1997): 

With  more  than  seven  months  remaining  before  the 
end  ofFY  1999, 93  percent  of  the  total  reduction  has 
been  completed.  Of  the  922  reductions  accomplished 
to  date,  566  were  transfers  and  356  were  outright 
eliminations.  A  career  transition  assistance  office  was 
established  in  February  1998  to  provide  OSD  per¬ 
sonnel  with  counseling  and  other  help  in  locating 
and  securing  job  opportunities  elsewhere  in  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  private  sector.  As  a  result,  in¬ 
voluntary  Reduciion-in-Force  (RIF)  separations  have 
been  a\^iided.  On  average,  more  than  100  people  use 
the  office’s  resources  each  month.  To  date,  38  peo¬ 
ple  were  directly  placed  in  jobs  outside  of  OSD. 

Next  Steps:  OSD  is  on-track  to  complete  the  re¬ 
maining  82  reductions  (13  transfers  and  69  elimi¬ 
nations)  by  the  end  of  FY  1999. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  at  ww>^cdefenselink.mil/news  on  the  W^orld 
Wide  Web. 


WHY  SHOULD  YOUR  COMPANY  SEND  ITS 
DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  EXECUTIVES  TO  DSMC’S 
ADVANCED  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  COURSE? 


TO  TRAIN  WIIH  THQR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
C0UNTERPARTS...TUIT10N  FREE! 


Now  defense  industiy  executives  can  attend  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College 
and  get  the  same  defense  acquisition  management  education  as  Department  of  Defense 
program  managers  and  their  staffs  -  and  tuition  is  free  to  eligible  students.  The  14-week 
Advanced  Program  Management  Course  is  held  at  the  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  campus  just  south 
of  Washington,  D.C.  The  next  class  is  Sept.  13  -  Dec.  17.  For  more  information,  call  the 
DSMC  Registrar  at  1-888-284-4906  or  visit  the  DSMC  Home  Page  at  http://vmw.dsmc.dsm.mil 
to  view  the  DSMC  Course  Catalog  or  other  DSMC  publications. 


THE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  COLLEGE 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY  CONSORTIUM 
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Secretary  Cohen, 

Deputy  Secretary  Hamre 

Publish  Defense  Reform  Update  1999 
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^0  build  a  21st  century  milita?y  ca¬ 
pable  of  meeting  21st  centuty  mis¬ 
sions,  we  must  equip  our  Aimed 
Forces  with  the  latest  technologies 
and  tools.  This,  in  turn,  requires  an 
acquisition  system  that  provides  our  forces 
with  the  highest  quality  goods  in  the  most 
affordable  and  efficient  fashion  possible.  To^’ 
that  end.  Secretary  Cohen  envisions  a  reengi-  "y 
neered  acquisition  system  that  focuses  on: 

•  Managing  suppliers,  rather  than  supplies 

•  Providing  high-quality  support  with  fewer 
organizations  based  on  tough  perfor¬ 
mance  parameters 

•  Ensuring  the  public's  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  DoD 

While  reducing  the  acquisition  workforce 
by  over  45  percent  since  Fiscal  Year  1989, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  also  reengi¬ 
neered  a  number  of  processes  and  under¬ 
taken  a  series  of  initiatives  to  provide  the 
best-value  systems,  goods,  and  sejyices. 

These  initiatives  span  three  critical  areas: 
Reengineering  the  Infrastructure;  Improving 
the  Acquisition  Process;  and  Enhancing  Ac¬ 
quisition  Workforce  Education  and  Training. 


the  Department's  conceptual  template 
for  joint  warfighting, 
depends  on  our  ability  to  leverage 
new  and  emerging  technologies  at  a 
reduced  infrastructure  cost. 


Streamlining  RDT&E  Infrastructure 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
streamlining  our  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  infrastructure  for 
several  years.  But,  Joint  Vision  2010,  the 
Department’s  conceptual  template  for 
joint  warfighting,  depends  on  our  abiT 


Secretary  of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen  and  Deputy 
Secretary  John  Hamre  recently  published  Defense 
Reform  Update  1999.  This  excerpt  from  the 
report,  Element  Six,  "A  Vision  for  the  2 1st  Century 
Acquisition  System  and  Workforce,"  is  published  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  To  read  the  entire 
report,  visit  http://www,defens€lmk.mil/ 
dodreform/1999update  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


ity  to  leverage  new  and  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  at  a  reduced  infrastructure  cost. 

We Ve  accomplished  this  by  cross-ser¬ 
vicing  and  co-locating  certain  functions. 
At  the  same  time,  DoD  s  industrial  part¬ 
nerships  have  demonstrated  leadership 
in  areas  key  to  our  warfighting  capabil¬ 
ities,  such  as  information  technology. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  technical  su¬ 
periority  of  our  Armed  Forces  while  re¬ 
ducing  infrastructure  cost,  DoD  will  rely 
more  and  more  on  competitive  sourcing 
for  the  technolog)^  we  need. 


We  will  publish  an  implementation  plan 
exploring  ways  to  further  streamline  our 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu¬ 
ation  infrastructure.  The  plan  will  iden¬ 
tify  the  best  place  for  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  allow  DoD  to  continue 
harnessing  leading-edge  technologies  on 
behalf  of  the  warfighter. 

Improving  the  Acquisition  Process 

The  Department  of  Defense  must  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  America’s  mil¬ 
itary  with  systems,  goods,  and  services 
in  a  manner  [that]  is  better,  faster,  and 
cheaper. 
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To  achieve  this  objective,  we  must  ac¬ 
cess  commercial  technology  and  adopt 
business  practices  characteristic  of  world- 
class  suppliers.  But  with  current  budget 
restrictions,  we  must  also  reduce  the  total 
cost  of  acquiring  and  operating  the  sys¬ 
tems  we  purchase.  It’s  critical,  then,  to 
maintain  a  competitive  environment  and 
an  acquisition  process  that  is  attractive 
to  potential  industrial  partners. 


New  defense  reform  initiatives  are  de¬ 
signed  to  reengineer  and  improve  our 
acquisition  process.  One  such  initiative, 
actually  a  set  of  initiatives,  is  Civil  Mili¬ 
tary  Integration,  or  CMI.  The  aim  of  CMI 
is  to  enhance  our  access  to  world-class 
suppliers  by  applying  best  commercial 
business  practices,  while  removing  bar¬ 
riers  at  all  stages  of  the  acquisition 
process  [that]  prevent  the  Department 
from  accessing  commercial  technology 
and  products. 

In  addition,  we  must  incentwize  indus¬ 
try  to  merge  their  civil  and  military  fa¬ 
cilities  and  practices.  Implementation  of 
CMI  initiatives  will  leverage  access  to 
leading-edge  technologies  and  practices. 

The  Single  Process  Initiative,  or  SPI,  has 
helped  us  move  toward  the  goals  of  Civil 
Military  Integration.  Through  SPI,  we  can 
convert  existing  contracts  at  a  facility  to 


a  contractor’s  common  process.  To  date, 
we’ve  converted  hundreds  of  contracts. 

SPI  has  saved  DoD  nearly  $500  million. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  promoted  in¬ 
dustry  consolidation,  plant  moderniza¬ 
tion,  and  subcontractor  reform. 

To  eliminate  the  remaining  barriers  to 
Civil  Military  Integration,  DoD  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  package  of  reform  proposals  and 
initiatives.  This  package  is  designed  to 
improve  our  ability  to  reach  technology 
and  other  providers  who  currently  will 
not  engage  with  DoD,  particularly  in  the 
crucial  research  and  development  arena. 

Removing  barriers  to  commercial  tech¬ 
nology  through  CMI  is  only  one  initia¬ 
tive  targeted  at  improving  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process.  Another  initiative,  one  that 
focuses  on  cost  reduction,  is  designed 
to  reduce  the  total  ownership  cost  of 
weapons  systems. 

Cost  As  An  Independent  Variable,  or 
CAIV,  is  a  continuous,  user-oriented, 
overarching  acquisition  strategy.  With 
this  strategy,  we  trade  off  performance 
requirements  against  affordable  costs  to 
maximize  value  to  the  warfighter. 

But  our  costs  are  still  too  high.  While 
continuing  to  attack  acquisition  costs. 


we  need  to  reduce  logistics  support  cost 
as  well.  As  the  Performance  Scorecard 
for  Logistics  Cost  Reduction  shows,  in 
1997  our  logistics  costs  were  about  $83 
billion.  To  date,  our  costs  have  dropped 
to  approximately  $80  billion.  By  2005, 
we  hope  to  reduce  costs  to  about  $66 
billion.  That’s  a  20-percent  reduction 
from  our  1997  costs.  We  will  achieve  this 
reduction  by  streamlining  our  infra¬ 
structure,  reengineering  logistics 
processes,  and  increasing  the  reliability 
and  maintainability  of  systems. 

The  Department  is  committed  to  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  delivering  support 
through  smart  and  aggressive  process 
reengineering.  Through  initiatives  such 
[as]  these,  we  reduce  costs  and  improve 
our  readiness. 

Enhancing  Acquisition 
Workforce,  Education, 

And  Training 

Reform  of  the  acquisition  process  re¬ 
quires  a  skilled  workforce.  In  fact,  our 
ability  to  provide  our  warfighters  with 
the  equipment  they  need  -  at  an  af¬ 
fordable  price  -  rests  with  the  quality  of 
the  acquisition  workforce. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  targeting 
the  training  and  education  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce  in  several  areas,  in¬ 
cluding:  enhancing  basic  skill  training; 
institutionalizing  continuous  learning; 
teaching  the  concepts  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  business  environment;  recruiting, 
developing,  and  retaining  technology 
leaders;  and  managing  the  acquisition 
workforce. 

Under  the  Defense  Acquisition  Work¬ 
force  Improvement  Act,  DoD  provides 
acquisition  personnel  with  the  skills  and 
knowledge  they  need  to  function  in  a 
rapidly  changing  environment,  and  to 
understand  commercial  practices  nec¬ 
essary  for  increasing  system  performance 
and  lowering  costs. 

As  a  result  of  that  Act,  the  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  University  (DAU)  now  edu¬ 
cates  approximately  35,000  acquisition 
personnel  each  year.  DAU  has  81 
courses,  all  of  which  incorporate  DoD’s 
acquisition  reform  initiatives. 


We  must  access 
commercial 
technology 
and  adopt 
business 
practices 
characteristic 
of  world-class 
suppliers. 
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The  University  is  taking  advantage  of 
new  distributed  learning  technologies 
to  modernize  the  DAU  curriculum.  The 
Performance  Scorecard  for  Courses  En¬ 
hanced  by  Technology  shows  that  in 
1997  10  percent  of  the  DAU  cunlculum 
was  modernized  and  delivered  by  dis¬ 
tributed  learning  technologies,  like  the 
Internet  and  CD-ROM. 

The  goal  is  to  have  25  percent  of  the 
courses  modernized  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1999.  And  by  2003,  DAU  plans  to 
complete  the  modernization  of  all  its 
courses  through  technology  enhance¬ 
ments. 

Using  new  technologies  we  can  reduce 
training  time,  train  across  functions,  and 
significantly  reduce  costs.  It  s  not  enough 
to  train  our  workers  in  basic  job  skills  ... 
we  must  be  sure  they  maintain  the  high- 
level  skills  and  knowledge  they  need  in 
today’s  changing  acquisition  environ¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  the  Department  is 
committed  to  institutionalizing  contin¬ 
uous  high-quality  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  the  acquisition  community. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  Department 
is  deploying  training  for  our  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce  through  a  continuous 


learning  program.  As  the  Performance 
Scorecard  for  Continuing  Education 
shows,  in  1997  20,000  acquisition  per¬ 
sonnel  participated  in  an  average  of  40 
hours  of  continuing  education.  In 
1999,  we  expect  that  number  to  in¬ 
crease  to  80,000. 

Our  policy  is  to  provide  all  acquisition 
professionals  with  an  average  of  40  hours 
per  year  of  continuing  education  by  the 
year  2000.  This  will  raise  the  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  of  our  workforce  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  implement 
acquisition  refonu,  and  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  trust. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  the  educational 
and  training  offerings  within  DoD,  fu¬ 
ture  efforts  will  include  access  to  ap¬ 
propriate  courses  at  top  business  and 
other  academic  institutions,  as  well  as 
innovatix^e  training  and  educational  part¬ 
nerships  with  the  private  sector.  Eor  in¬ 
stance,  in  December  1998  an  online  pilot 
course  was  initiated  by  a  partnership 
with  mo  associations. 

The  Department  has  also  launched  a 
commercial  business  emironment  train¬ 
ing  program  for  senior  managers  with 
the  University  of  Virginia’s  Darden 


School  of  Business.  And,  an  integrated 
implementation  plan  for  commercial 
business  training  will  be  published  this 
spring. 

Also,  as  the  Department  adopts  the  com¬ 
mercial  practice  of  purchasing  services 
instead  of  supplies,  we  are  training  our 
workforce  to  structure  acquisitions  more 
effectively  and  acquire  performance- 
based  service. 

In  the  future,  essential  acquisition  ex¬ 
pertise  may  well  reside  in  industry  or 
academia.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
fields  where  technology  changes  rapidly. 

Unfortunately,  the  mles  and  regulations 
that  make  it  difficult  for  senior  DoD  man¬ 
agers  to  pursue  employment  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  when  they  leave  the  govern¬ 
ment,  also  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
DoD  to  bring  individuals  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  into  the  Department.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  are  evaluating  policies  that  would 
permit  a  more  mobile  government-in- 
dustiy^  workforce,  one  that  would  con¬ 
tinually  refresh  technology  and  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  provide  incentives  to 
maintain  those  skills  in  a  smaller  work¬ 
force. 

One  way  to  retain  the  best  personnel  is 
to  implement  human  resources  policies 
that  benefit  both  DoD  and  our  employ¬ 
ees.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Department 
is  preparing  to  implement  an  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Workforce  Demonstration  Project 
designed  to  enhance  the  quality,  profes¬ 
sionalism,  and  management  of  the  work¬ 
force. 

Specifically,  the  Demonstration  Project 
will  evaluate  new  systems  of  payment 
and  reward,  more  streamlined  hiring  sys¬ 
tems,  delegation  of  classification  au¬ 
thority  to  managers,  avenues  for  em¬ 
ployee  education  and  training,  and  the 
need  for  sabbaticals.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  will  help  DoD  identify  crit¬ 
ical  personnel  and  work  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Through  measures  like  these,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  our  acquisition  workforce 
the  skills  necessaiy  to  face  the  challenges 
of  the  21st  century. 
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JDAHS  -  nore  Bang 
For  the  Buck 


r  .  r'  f” ASHINGTON  (AFPN)  - 
.,\  J  ^  Joint  Direct  Attack  Muni- 
i  tions  are  the  shining  stars 

\  ^  of  Air  Force  acquisition 

I  I  Lightning  Bolt  programs,  ac¬ 

cording  to  Darken  A  Druyun,  Principal 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Acquisition  and  Management. 

Lightning  Bolts  took  shape  in  1995  as  the 
linchpin  of  the  Air  Force's  drive  to  acquire 
systems  faster,  better,  and  cheaper.  Since 
then,  Druyun  said.  Lightning  Bolt  reforms 
have  "touched  off  an  unprecedented  blaze 
of  reform." 

To  date,  the  Air  Force  has  tallied  more 
than  $30  billion  in  savings  under  the 
Lightning  Bolt  program.  The  biggest  cost 
reduction  has  been  almost  $3  billion 
slashed  off  the  JDAM  program  over  the 
last  four  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  designed 
JDAM  in  1993  with  an  estimated  price 
tag  of  more  than  $42,000  per  copy  .  Two 
years  later,  the  Air  Force  applied  newly 
approved  Lightning  Bolt  streamlined  ac¬ 
quisition  reforms,  and  the  results,  Druyun 
said,  were  dramatic. 


The  reforms  reduced  JDAM  production 
time  for  80,000  munitions  from  15  years 
to  1 1  years,  slashed  special  militaiy  spec¬ 
ifications  from  87  to  zero,  and  shrank  the 
statement  of  work  from  137  pages  to  only 
two. 

Even  more  savings  resulted  when  the  Air 
Force  reduced  contract  data  requirements 
from  146  to  22,  cut  back  the  program  of¬ 
fice  from  80  people  to  36,  . and  increased 
the  warranty  period  from  five  years  to  20. 

Taken  together,  the  reforms  reduced  the 
JDAM  unit  price  to  less  than  $15,000  per 
copy.  Multiplied  by  more  than  80,000 
units  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  and  Navy, 
the  government  has  saved  $2.9  billion. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://wvvw.af.mil/ 
news/  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


David  D.  Acker  Library 


I-  or  Helen  Haltzel,  the  director  of 
DSMC’s  Acker  Library,  coordi¬ 
nating  National  Library  Week  is 
a  labor  of  love.  Says  Haltzel,  “I  find 
^  it  very  satisfying  to  be  part  of  the 
exciting  technological  revolution  that  is 
transforming  libraries.  Thanks  to  com¬ 
puters  and  the  Internet,  today’s  libraries 
are  able  to  provide  both  global  reach  and 
in-depth  retrieval  on  a  scale  never  before 
possible.  National  Library  Week  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  broadcast  that  mes¬ 
sage.” 

A  career  librarian  who  holds  two  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  —  one  in  Soviet  Studies  from 
Harvard  University  and  another  in  Li¬ 
brary  and  Information  Science  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York  —  Haltzel 
came  to  DSMC  in  1985  as  a  cataloguer. 
Since  then,  she  and  her  staff  have  seen 
the  library  grow  from  a  modest  collec¬ 
tion,  to  what  many  would  argue  is  the 
finest  defense  systems  acquisition  man¬ 
agement  collection  of  books,  newspa¬ 
pers,  journals,  microfilm,  and  CD-ROM 
publications  in  the  world. 

Providing  information  and  reference  ser¬ 
vices  to  staff,  faculty,  and  more  than 
10,000  students  a  year,  the  library  also 
provides  online  access  to  other  techni¬ 
cal  information  centers  and  gateways.  A 
reading  room,  study  area,  and  comput¬ 
ers  with  Internet  access  also  provide  a 
setting  conducive  to  learning,  relaxing, 
“surfing”  the  net,  or  simply  reading  for 
pleasure.  National  Library  Week  pre¬ 
sented  Haltzel  and  her  staff  an  oppor- 


1  live  for  books. 

—Thomas  Jefferson 


tunity  to  not  only  showcase  the  libraiy^’s 
collection,  but  also  perform  database 
demonstrations  throughout  the  week. 

A  Tradition  Since  1958 

In  the  mid-1950s,  research  showed  that 
Americans  were  spending  less  on  books 
and  more  on  radios,  televisions,  and  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Concerned  that  Amer¬ 
icans  were  reading  less,  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  (ALA)  and  the 
American  Book  Publishers  formed  a  non¬ 
profit  citizens  organization  called  the 
National  Book  Committee  in  1954. 

The  committee’s  goals  were  ambitious. 
They  ranged  from  “encouraging  people 
to  read  in  their  increasing  leisure  time” 
to  “improving  incomes  and  health”  and 
“developing  a  strong  and  happy  family 
life.”  In  1957,  the  committee  developed 
a  plan  for  National  Library  Week  based 
on  the  idea  that  once  people  were  mo- 
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Accessing  Acker  Library  and  Its  Resources 


cker  Library  supports  mainly  the  staff 
and  faculty  and  students  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Syst^  Management  College, 
but  is  widely  used  by  researchers  in  defense 
acquisition  and  refbnn.  We  welcome  visi¬ 
tors  to  use  the  oollectior^  however,  full  bor¬ 
rowing  privily  are  restricted  to  current 
DSMC  faculty,  staff,  and  students.  DSMC 
alumrt  may  use  the  library  and  register  for 
vveekendboniowffigprivile^  Hours  of  op¬ 
eration  are 0630-1 730,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  we  are  closed  on  federal  holi¬ 
days. 

Program  Office  staff  and  others  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  community  are  also  welcome  to 
use  the  library  materials  onsite.  For  mate¬ 
rials  needed  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  in- 
tedibrary  loans  can  be  arranged  through 
your  own  technical  library. 

Acker  Library's  catalog  is  available  on  the 
Internet  at  http;m)raiy«dsnK.dsnunV . 
The  David  D.  Adcer  Library  Horne  Page  not 
only  provides  access  to  the  catalog  but  also 


guides  users  to  additional  Net-based  re¬ 
sources  and  information  important  to  the 
acquisition  community.  Our  annotated 
Webpicks  list  leads  users  to  frequently  used 
Web  sites  that  irdude  cornprehensive  busi¬ 
ness  and  ^emment  sites  as  well  as  the 
more  familiar  military  sites. 

Hotlinks  to  other  repositories  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  also  listed.  These  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Air  University  Library  Index  to  Mil¬ 
itary  Periodicals  (AULIMP);  Commerce 
Bushess  Daiy;  Defense  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (DTIC)  (technical  reports);  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office;  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress;  MERLN  (Military  Education  and 
Research  Library  Network);  Pentagon  Li¬ 
brary;  and  THOMAS  (Ubrary  of  Congress 
web  site  for  legislative  information). 

Connections  to  commercial  databases  are 
also  found  on  our  home  page.  These  can 
only  be  accessed  from  the  DSMC  main 
campus:  Britannka  Online,  CCH  Govern¬ 
ment  Contracts  Service,  Rrst  Search  (pe¬ 


riodicals),  ProQuest  Direct  (for  business  pe- 
riodials,  Wall  Street  Joumd,  Washing 
Post,  and  Standard  &  Poors 

Instructional  tutorials  can  assist  you  in  find¬ 
ing  riformation  in  Acker  Ubrary  and  on  the 
Inteniet  The  follovvrig  tutorials  are  current^ 
available  both  on  the  Web  and  as  pnnted 
handouts:  CCH  Governrnent  Contracts  Ser¬ 
vice;  Defense  Acquisition  Deskbook;  Di¬ 
rectives,  Instructions  and  Regulations;  Early 
Bird;  OCLC  ftrstSearch;  Periodical  Articles 
and  Indetes;  Standard  &  Poor's  NetAd- 
vantage;  and  nfonriation  on  using  the  World 
Wide  Web  (finding  information,  terminol¬ 
ogy,  using  search  engines,  and  using 
Netscape). 

For  additional  information  about  Acker  U- 
brary  and  its  resources,  contaa  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Deskat  (703)  805-455 1 ,  or  visit  the 
virtual  library  at  impV/library.dsmc. 
dsiamiV.  If  you  haven't  discovered  us,  try 
our  main  DSMC  Home  Page  at  http:// 
www.dsmc.dsnunil/. 


livaicd  to  read,  they  would  support  and 
use  libraries. 


Pictured  reon  left: 
Helen  Haltzeu  DiREaoR, 
Acker  Ubrary,  DSMC; 
Navy  Rear  Adm.  Lenn 
Vincent,  DSMC  Comman¬ 
dant;  Army  Col  Joseph 
Johnson,  Dean,  Division 
OF  College  Administra¬ 
tion  AND  Services, 

DSMC 


With  the  cooperation  of  ALA  through 
local  and  state  committees,  and  with 
help  from  the  Advertising  Council,  the 
first  National  Library  Week  was  observed 
in  1958.  National  Library  Week  is  now 
a  national  observance  for  libraries  across 
the  country  each  April.  It  is  a  time  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  contributions  of  our  nation’s 
libraries  and  librarians  and  to  promote 
librar)'  use  and  support.  All  t>'pcs  of  li¬ 
braries  -school,  public,  academic,  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  special  -  participate. 

The  Public  Information  Office  of  the 
American  Library  Association  coordi¬ 
nates  the  promotion,  placing  articles  and 
public  serLhee  advertisements  in  national 
media.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
issues  an  annual  proclamation.  Librari¬ 
ans,  friends,  and  trustees  of  libraries  join 
in  sponsoring  local  promotions. 

Their  message:  “Wake  Up  and  Read!” 
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Army  on  Track  With  Y2K  Bug 

SGT.  1ST  CLASS  CONNIE  E.  DICKEY 


ASHINGTON  -  With  90  percent  of 
both  nonmission  and  mission-criti¬ 
cal  systems  Y2K-compliant,  Army  of¬ 
ficials  are  confident  the  millennium 
bug  will  not  give  them  any  major  problems  come 
Jan.  1,  2000. 

“We  have  only  a  small  number  of  s)'stems  yet  to 
become  Y2K-compliant,  and  most  of  them  will 
be  completed  by  September.  CX^erall,  the  Army 
is  on  schedule,”  said  Miriam  Browning,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Information  Management  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  for  Information  Systems  for  C4 
(Command,  Control,  Communications  and 
Computers). 

She  emphasized  that  included  active  Army,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  and  Reserve.  “We  will  be  moni¬ 
toring  the  remaining  systems  closely,”  but  she 
said,  “soldiers  should  be  confident  that  their 
weapon  systems  and  computers  will  work  as  de¬ 
signed  in  the  year  2000.” 

In  addition,  Browning  said  the  computers  op¬ 
erated  by  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Ser¬ 
vice  have  been  certified  Y2K-compliant,  so  sol¬ 
diers,  civilians,  and  contractors  need  not  worry 
-their  checks  will  be  there  after  Dec.  31. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  been  working 
the  Y2K  issue  since  1996,  Browning  said,  and 
developed  a  DA  Y2K  Action  Plan,  which  breaks 
down  the  approach  to  the  Y2K  problem  into  five 
phases;  awareness,  assessment,  renovation,  val¬ 
idation,  and  implementation.  Most  Army  sys¬ 


tems  have  completed  the  implementation  phase 
and  are  participating  in  an  additional  series  of 
integration  tests  with  the  Joint  CINCs  and  across 
Department  of  Defense  functional  areas  such  as 
finance,  personnel,  logistics,  intelligence,  com¬ 
munications,  and  medical.  The  purpose  of  these 
integration  tests  is  to  assure  Army  systems  can 
operate  with  other  Army  and  DoD  systems  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  Y2K  environment,  Browning  said. 

Operation  Order  99-01  (Millennium  Passage)  is 
the  Army’s  Y2K  strategic  test  plan.  It  outlines 
the  operational  threads,  systems,  and  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  to  be  tested  at  division, 
corps,  and  separate  brigades.  Army  Y2K  tests 
have  been  conducted  at  Forts  Bliss,  Bragg,  Drum, 
and  Hood  on  major  tactical  systems.  Y2K  tests 
at  remaining  units  will  be  conducted  through¬ 
out  the  spring  and  summer.  Army  units  will  be 
participating  in  upcoming  Y2K  test  events  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Korea. 

Test  results  to  date  have  been  positive.  Brown¬ 
ing  said,  with  no  known  instances  of  any  major 
Y2K  or  operational  failures.  Minor  incidents  such 
as  finding  out  that  a  vendor’s  supposedly  Y2K- 
compliant  equipment  or  software  is  not  Y2K- 
compliant  can  usually  be  fixed  within  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  time.  “Testing  is  a  Y2K  real  risk 
reducer,”  Browning  said. 

The  Y2K  problem  exists  because  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  practice  of  using  the  last  two  digits  of  a 
year  in  computer  databases,  software  applica¬ 
tions,  and  hardware  chips.  If  not  fixed,  com- 


puters  will  not  recognize  00  as  2000,  but  instead 
will  either  read  the  date  as  1900  or  fail  to  re¬ 
spond. 

Browning  said  hardware  fixes  are  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  because  typically  new  chips  or  computers 
can  simply  be  bought  to  replace  older  ones.  Soft- 
■  ware  fixes  are  a  bit  more  complicated  because 
they  involve  more  date  incidences  to  fix  and  the 
production  of  tailored  software  coding.  Em¬ 
bedded  microprocessors  are  also  being  reviewed 
S  for  replacement  or  software  fixes,  she  said.  These 
embedded  chips  are  found  in  weapon  systems 
and  on  installation  facility  devices  such  as  in¬ 
trusion  detection  systems  for  ammunition  stor¬ 
age  areas. 

In  addition  to  systems’  Y2K  compliance,  instal¬ 
lation  Y2K  readiness  is  also  on  the  Army’s  crit¬ 
ical  path  for  Y2K.  Browning  said  that  each  major 
command  has  Y2K  review  teams  that  have  vis¬ 
ited  installation  sites  to  assure  Y2K  compliance. 
“The  results  are  very  good  overall.  Most  facility 
infrastructures  such  as  security,  safety,  and  mis¬ 
sion  ^sterns  are  fixed,  and  the  remaining  ones 
should  be  completed  by  June  1999.” 

As  a  worst-case  scenario,  the  Army  also  has  in 
place  contingency  plans  to  minimize  Y2K  im¬ 
pacts  and  disruptions.  There  are  two  types  of 
contingency  plans.  The  first  are  system  contin¬ 
gency  plans  and  are  required  for  every  Army  sys¬ 
tem.  They  take  into  account  actions  and  proce¬ 
dures  to  use  should  the  system  not  work.  The 
second  ype  are  operational  contingency  plans. 
These  are  connected  to  the  Army’s  Continuity 
of  Operations  Plans  and  assure  that  Y2K  is  cov¬ 
ered  as  part  of  a  unit’s  mission  contingency 
plans. 


Browning  said  installations  also  have  a  require¬ 
ment  to  put  in  place  contingency  plans.  The  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  contingency  plan  is  being  used  as  a 
model  for  other  Army  installations. 

In  the  process  of  fixing  Y2K  at  their  installations, 
commanders  are  encouraged.  Browning  said,  to 
outreach  to  their  local  communities  and  work 
with  them  on  helping  to  fix  Y2K  problems.  She 
said  a  recent  message  from  the  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  issued  general  priorities  for  DoD 
Y2K  support  to  civil  authorities. 

Browning  summarized  the  Y2K  situation.  “The 
Army  is  in  good  shape  regarding  Y2K.  However, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  in  the  Army, 
especially  leaders,  to  make  sure  Y2K  bugs  are 
uncovered  and  fixed.  If  in  doubt,  ask  and  fix.  It 
is  easier  to  do  this  today  than  January  1, 2000. 
Our  warfighting  mission  cannot  be  compro¬ 
mised.” 

More  information  on  Y2K  can  be  found  at  sev¬ 
eral  ’Web  sites: 

•  http://www.army.mil/aniiy^2k/Home.htnil 

•  http://www.hqda.army.mil/acsimweb/ops/ 
y2k.htm 

•  http://www.y2k.gov. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public 
domain  at  http://www.dtic.mil/armylink/ 
news  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


ACQUISITION  WORKFORCE  DIVERSITY 


NASA  Astronaut  Turns  Attention  to 
Acquisition  Workforce 

From  Early  Age,  Navy  Commander 
Knows  What  She  Wants  Out  of  Life 

C.  TYLER  JONES 


A  I  10:56  p.m.  on  July  20,  1969,  a 
10-ycar-old  girl's  life  was  forever 
changed  when  she  came  lace  lo 
face  with  her  desiiny.  Like  mosi 
Americans,  Wendy  Lawrence 
sat  with  her  eyes  glued  lo  the  television 
watching  as  Neil  Armstrong  walked  on 
the  moon  and  proclaimed,  “One  small 
step  for  man,  one  giant  leap  lor 
mankind.”  That  one  step  captured 
Lawrence’s  imagination  and  it  became 
her  dream  to  one  day  walk  in  Arm¬ 
strong's  shoes. 


■ 


With  a  focus  and  determination  rarel)' 
seen  in  someone  so  young,  the  1 0-year- 
old  Lawrence  devoted  herself  to  be¬ 
coming  an  astronaut.  She  turned  to  her 
father,  now  retired  Navy  Vice  Admiral 
William  P.  Lawrence,  for  advice  on  what 


path  she  should  follow  to 
achieve  her  dream.  The 
elder  Lawrence,  wh('>  was 
ruled  out  as  one  ol  the 
first  seven  astronauts  be¬ 
cause  of  a  heart  murmur, 
told  his  daughter  to  try 
and  follow’  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  current  astro¬ 
nauts. 

On  the  Right  Path 

As  a  w'oman,  LawTcnce 
knew  she  had  her  work 
cut  out  for  her.  It  w’as  dur¬ 
ing  her  junior  year  at  Fort 


“You  must  believe  in 
yourself.  You  might 
not  achieve  your 
dreams,  but  you  can 
try.  And  the  road 
along  the  way  is  well 
worth  taking." 


Jones  is  editor,  Program  Manager  magazine.  He 
received  a  degree  in  Communications  Studies  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolino-Chapel  Hill  and 
was  the  1997  Military  District  of  Washington  pho- 
tojoumalist  of  the  year 
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Hunt  High  School  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
that  the  pieces  started  falling  into  place 
1^:  when  the  U.5.  Naval  Academy  opened 

its  doors  to  women.  Once  accepted  she 
knew  she  was  on  the  right  path.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  40  percent  of  astronauts  are 
aciivc-duty  militar)'.  Like  her  father  and 
grandfather,  she  graduated  from  the 
academy  and  became  a  naval  aviator. 

With  more  than  1,500  hours  of  flight 
time  in  six  difierent  types  of  helicopters, 
the  distinguished  llight-school  graduate 
has  made  more  than  800  shipboard 
landings  in  her  Nav)-  career.  Lawa'cnce 
said  few  things  -  space  flight  being  one 
of  them  -  compare  to  tlie  adrenaline 
rush  she  gets  when  landing  on  a  ship  at 
night. 

During  her  first  10  years  in  the  Navy, 
Lawrence  worked  hard  to  be  a  good  14- 
{iccr  while  stnving  to  meet  criteria  NASA 
requires  oi  astronaut  candidates.  In  1  O'-)  1 , 
she  submitted  her  astronaut  packet  up 
the  Nav)'  chain  of  command  and  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1992  she  was  selected  as  a  can¬ 
didate  and  sent  to  Johnson  Space  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Houston,  Texas. 

A  Dream  Recognized 

After  15  months  of  training,  Lawrence 
was  officially  an  astronaut,  w'hicli  meant 
she  was  qualilied  for  assignment  as  a 
mission  specialist  on  future  space-shut¬ 
tle  missions.  Her  lirst  mission,  STS-67, 
came  March  2.  1995. 

Looking  out  the  windoxs’  at  “tlie  beauti¬ 
ful  planet,”  Lawrence  said  she  w'as  over¬ 
come  with  emotion.  After  25  years  of 
dreaming  of  space  flight,  she  had  finall)^ 
achieved  her  dream.  She  explained  that 
the  moment  was  short  lived  because  she 
knew  she  had  a  mission  to  accomplish. 
When  Lawrence  returned  to  Earth  lb 
^  days  later,  she  said  she  fell  like  her  bocL 
was  made  of  concrete. 

Lawrence's  next  two  missions  involved 
flights  to  the  Russian  Space  Station  Mir. 
In  September  1996  she  began  training 
at  the  Gagann  Cosmonaut  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Star  City,  Russia,  for  a  four-month 
mission  to  Mir.  But  destiny  intenxned 
when  a  rc-suppK’  rocket  hit  the  space 
station,  damaging  the  Spckir  module. 


An  astronaut  who  could  fit  into  a  Russ¬ 
ian  cosmonaut  uniform  was  needed  to 
be  able  to  do  space  walks  to  repair  the 
damage;  Lawrence  was  replaced  by  her 
backup.  Dr.  David  Wolf.  Always  the 
team  player,  Lawrence  accepted  the 
setback  and  focused  on  helping  Wolf 
get  ready  for  the  mission.  She  went  so 
far  as  setting  up  many  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  once  they  docked  with  the 
space  station. 

Because  of  her  abilii)'  to  speak  Russian 
and  also  to  help  make  up  (or  replacing 
her  on  the  Mir  mission,  N/\SA  assigned 
Lawrence  as  a  crew  member  aboard  the 
last  shuttle  flight,  STS-91,  to  dock  with 
the  space  station. 

1  .aw’rence  said  she  lias  man\'  fond  mem¬ 
ories  ol  her  time  in  space.  Slie  explained 
how  one  night  she  was  able  to  identilx- 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  all  at  once  by  their  lights.  Minutes 
later,  she  was  able  to  pick  out  other  cities 
as  the  Earth  continued  its  rotation. 

W4iai  makes  looking  down  at  Earth  from 
the  heax'cns  most  meaningful,  Lawrence 
said,  is  whom  she  does  it  with.  She  said 
she  has  flown  with  three  great  crews, 
and  devel('>ped  a  special  relationship  — 
a  close  bt)nd  -  with  each. 

One  (4  her  most  rewarding  experiences 
with  NASA  came  last  year  when  she  io(4< 
waier-sunaval  training  with  John  Cflenn 
belore  he  made  his  return  to  space.  She 
said  she  w'as  impressed  with  how  easiL 
he  111  in  and  completed  the  training. 
What  she  especial!)'  enjoyed  was  heal¬ 
ing  stories  from  Glenn  about  her  lather 
when  he  w'as  x'ounger. 

Dare  to  Dream  Big 

When  she  isn’t  training,  flx'ing  in  space, 
or  pcrlorming  her  Na\')'  duties,  Uw’rence, 
like  other  astronauts,  is  required  to  do 
public  S]ieaking  engagements  on  behalf 
ol  NASA.  She  chooses  to  speak  with 
school-age  children. 

She  said  it  is  important  \ov  kids  lodax'  \o 
hear  that  ihe\'  can  dream  big  dreams. 
She  tells  them  not  to  listen  to  negalh’e 
leedback.  “You  must  beliex'e  in  yourself. 

^  oil  might  not  achiex'e  \'our  dreams,  but 


you  can  iry.  And  the  road  along  the  way 
is  well  worth  taking.” 

Lawrence  practices  what  she  preaches. 
She  encourages  kids  to  live  one  day  at  a 
time  and  do  the  best  they  can.  She  gives 
a  lot  of  credit  to  her  parents  for  this  phi- 
losoph)'.  “My  parents  ncx'er  preached  that 
I  had  to  be  the  best.  They  just  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  do  my  best.”  She  said  she 
tells  children  that  she  was  once  right 
w'hcrc  they  are.  and  she  is  living  proof 
they  can  do  anything  they  put  their 
minds  to.  “II  x’ou  do  your  best  and  give 
it  your  all,  you  can  alwa)'s  keeji  your  head 
held  up  high." 

That  is  how*  Lawrence  has  journeyed 
through  life  -with  her  head  held  high 
and  her  eyes  clear  and  focused.  Al¬ 
though  she  has  had  to  make  some  sac- 
riliccs,  she  said.  "1  have  no  regrets.  IVe 
accomplished  my  dream  and  it  is 
ever)'ihing  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
and  more." 

WhafsNext? 

Lawrence  said  people  often  ask  her, 
“Now  that  you'x’e  achieved  this  goal,  w^hat 
is  your  next  one?"  She  tells  them  that 
sometimes  it  s  just  nice  to  sit  back  and 
savor  the  feeling. 

While  savoring  her  achievement.  Navy 
Commander  Wend)*  Lawrence,  is  hard 
at  work  in  the  research  and  development 
directorate  at  the  National  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Ollice  (NRO).  On  a  rotational  as¬ 
signment  from  WAsA  Law'rence  said  her 
current  position  gives  her  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  w'ork  with  satellites  -  the  un¬ 
manned  aspects  of  space  flight. 

LawTence,  w4io  w’orks  w'ith  contractors 
to  develop  operating  systems  in  space, 
said  her  first  real  experience  with  the 
acquisition  community  came  w4icn  she 
W'as  a  student  at  DSMC.  The  ISAC  99- 
03  graduate  said  her  time  at  the  col¬ 
lege  provided  an  overall  foundation 
lor  w'hal  is  involved  in  the  acquisition 
process. 

When  her  three-year  tour  at  NRC)  is 
up,  LawTence  said  she  hopes  to  once 
again  suit  up  and  do  the  no-graviiy 
shuffle. 
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OASD  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  NEWS  RELEASE 


Selected  Acquisition 
Reports 


U' V  he  Dcpartmeni  of  Defense  has  released  details  on  major  defense  acquisition 
I  program  cost  and  schedule  changes  since  the  September  1998  reporting  pe- 
I  nod.  This  information  is  based  on  the  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SAR) 
t  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  the  Dec.  31,  1998,  reporting  period. 


SARs  summarize  the  latest  estimates  of  cost,  schedule,  and  technical  status.  These 
reports  are  prepared  annually  in  conjunction  w^iih  the  president’s  budget.  Subse¬ 
quent  quarterly  exception  reports  are  required  only  for  those  programs  experienc¬ 
ing  unit  cost  increases  of  at  least  1 5  percent  or  schedule  delays  of  at  least  six  months. 
QuaricrK'  SARs  are  also  submitted  for  initial  reports,  final  reports,  and  for  programs 
that  are  re-baselinecl  at  major  milestone  decisions. 

The  total  program  cost  estimates  provided  in  the  SARs  include  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  procurement,  militar)'  construction,  and  acquisition-related  operations  and 
maintenance.  Total  program  costs  reflect  actual  costs  to  date  as  well  as  anticipated 
costs  lor  future  efforts.  All  estimates  include  allowances  for  anticipated  inflation. 

The  current  estimate  of  program  acquisition  costs  for  programs  covered  by  SARs 
iov  the  prior  reporting  peiiocl  (September  1998)  was  $679,999.3  million.  After  adding 
the  costs  lor  a  new  program  (Cl  I-60S)  in  September  1998,  the  adjusted  current  es¬ 
timate  of  program  acquisition  costs  was  $683,153.3  million.  There  was  a  net  increase 
of  $  1 5,025.0  million  during  the  current  reporting  period  (December  1998).  The  cost 
changes  between  September  and  December  1998  are  summarized  below: 

Current  Estimate 
($  in  Millions) 


September  1998  (77  programs*) 
Plus  one  new  program,  CH-60S 


$  679,999.3 


+3,154.0 


September  1998  Adjusted  (78  programs*)  $683,153.3 

*The  Air  Force  s  B-1  CMUP-Computcr  Upgrade,  B-1  CMUP-DSUP,  and  B-1  CMUP- 
JDAM  were  combined  into  a  single  B-1  CMUP  report,  so  the  number  of  DoD  pro¬ 
grams  has  decreased  by  two  since  the  September  1998  reporting  period.  Also,  the 
Air  Force's  MILSTAR  program  has  classified  costs  and  is  excluded. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the  public  domain  at  http://ww>^\ 
dcfenselink.mil/news  on  the  Internet. 


Distance  Learning 
Battie  Staff  NCO  Course 
Fuii-Time  to  USAREUR 


JIM  CALDWELL 

[ORT  MONROE,  Va.  -  United  States  Army  Eu-  “We  linked  the  four  AIs  [assistant  instructors]  by  radio 
rope  will  begin  using  distance  learning  courses  with  the  master  controller  and  each  classroom,"  said 
|to  ail  a  training  need  in  2000.  Dr.  Carl  Wyatt,  Chief  of  Deployable  Training,  Deputy 

Chief  of  Staff  for  Training  at  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command. 


Annual  personnel  rotations  create  a  constant  short¬ 
age  of  NCOS  qualified  for  battle  staff  positions. 

“Currently,  there  are  697  2S  (battle  stafT  NCO)  coded 
positions  in  USAREUR.  USAREUR  is  short  215  qual¬ 
ified  personnel  to  fill  these  slots,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Car¬ 
olyn  Smith,  Chief,  Combined  Arms  Training  Center 
for  7th  Army  Training  Command,  at  Vilseck,  Ger¬ 
many. 

“Distance  learning,  once  fully  operational,  should 
produce  240  BSNCO-trained  soldiers  a  year." 

USAREUR  officials  say  these  qualified  NCOs  can  be 
produced  in  three  different  distance  learning  classes 
taught  by  the  U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major  Academy, 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  each  year.  They  will  be  similar  to 
the  “test”  BSNCOC  held  at  Vilseck  in  November  and 
December.  Another  trial  course  will  be  conducted 
this  spring  to  work  out  any  operational  and  logisti¬ 
cal  problems  that  might  arise. 

Of  80  staff  sergeants,  sergeants  first  class,  and  mas¬ 
ter  sergeants  who  began  Phase  I  of  the  course,  14 
were  no-shows  in  November  or  they  failed  the  Army 
Physical  Fitness  Test.  Phase  I  is  home-study  written 
material  covering  common  core  subjects. 

The  66  remaining  students  began  Phase  II  in  four 
classrooms  at  Vilseck.  Three  of  the  classrooms  were 
connected  to  a  deployable  distance  learning  class¬ 
room.  USASMA  instructors  at  Fort  Bliss  taught  the 
course  through  video  teletraining,  while  four  assis¬ 
tant  instructors  were  on  site  to  assist  students. 


“An  AI  could  see  if  a  soldier  didn’t  quite  understand 
a  point  in  the  class,  and  he  would  tell  the  master  con¬ 
trol  to  relay  a  message  to  USASMA  to  touch  on  that 
point  again  in  the  summary.” 

Each  classroom  represented  a  “battle  group,”  and  the 
students  in  them  were  on  battle  staffs  that  had  dif¬ 
ferent  missions.  Each  of  the  battle  groups  concluded 
the  course  with  a  graded  simulation-based  command 
post  exercise  at  Hohenfels. 

One  student  failed  the  course  academically,  a  rate 
comparable  to  resident  courses  at  Fort  Bliss,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sgt.  Maj.  Dan  Hubbard  of  USASMA  Grade  av¬ 
erages  were  also  similar  to  resident  scores. 

USASMA  conducts  regularly  scheduled  distance  learn¬ 
ing  BSNCOC  at  four  sites  in  the  United  States:  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.;  Fort  Benning,  Ga.;  Fort  Hood,  Texas; 
and  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  USASMA  will  add  Fort  Polk,  La., 
to  the  list  this  summer.  A  Total  Army  Training  Sys¬ 
tem  BSNCOC  is  also  offered  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.,  a 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  post.  Both  active  and  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  soldiers  attend  the  TATS  course. 

“The  current  distance  learning  course  design  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  delivers  quality  training  to  standard,”  Hub¬ 
bard  said.  “We  are  currently  evaluating  ways  to  inte¬ 
grate  digital  staff  tasks  into  the  course  to  support  the 
digital  force  in  the  21st  century.” 

Editor’s  Note:  Caldwell  is  a  writer  with  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command’s  Public  Affairs  Office  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.  This  information  is  in  the  public  domain 
at  http://www.dtic.mil/armylink/news/  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 
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Second  International 
Acquisition/Procurement 
Seminar  -  Pacific 


September  14-17, 1999 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Korean  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  (KIDA) 
Defense  Systems  Management  College  (DSMC) 
Australian  Defence  Force  Academy  (ADFA) 
in 

Seoul,  Republic  of  Korea 


Topics 

•  Comparative  Rational  Acquisition  Practices:  PACRIM 
Nations 

•  National  Policies  on  International  Acquisition/ 
Procurement 

•  International  Program  Managers:  Government  and  In¬ 
dustry 

•  Trans-Pacific  Cooperation 

•  Legal  Issues  and  Intellectual  Property  Rights 

•  Defense  Industry 

Qualified  participants  pay  no  seminar  fee. 

For  further  information,  contact  any  member 
of  the  international  team  at  DSMC;  (703)  805-5196 

or 

Visit  our  Web  site: 

http://wvvw.dsmc.dsm.mil/international/internatioiial.htm 


KIDA,  DSMC,  and  ADFA 
to  Conduct 
International 
Seminar 
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ACQUISITION  REFORM 


EELV  Program  — 

An  Acquisition  Reform  Success  Story 


LT.  COL.  SIDNEY  KIMHAN  III,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
CART.  JANET  GRONDIN,  U.S,  AIR  FORCE 
CART.  JENNIFER  KARES  KLEIN,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

JOHN  MARTILLO 


s  technology  has  advanced,  the 
U.S.  military  has  come  to  de¬ 
pend  on  it  more  and  more.  This 
is  especially  true  when  launch¬ 
ing  satellites  and  using  the  in¬ 
formation  they  provide  for  planning  and 
performing  operational  missions. 
Whether  using  the  Global  Positioning 
System,  hooking  up  secure  satellite  com¬ 
munications,  or  checking  weather  im¬ 
ages,  clearly  the  military’s  need  for  in¬ 
formation  provided  by  satellites  will  only 
increase  into  the  future. 

“By  fully  integrating  space  capabilities 
into  military  operations,  combatant  com¬ 
manders  are  better  able  to  tailor  their 
campaign  planning  and  operations  to 
more  effectively  employ  available  forces 
and  achieve  objectives  at  the  least  risk 
and  cost,”  stated  former  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  William  Perry  in  his  annual  report 
to  the  president  and  Congress  in  March 
1996.  Every  time  the  Air  Force  launches 
an  expendable  rocket,  a  satellite  is  placed 
in  orbit  to  augment  or  improve  one  of 
its  many  functions  —at  no  small  expense 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  Evolved  Expend¬ 
able  Launch  Vehicle  (EELV)  program 
was  conceived  to  ensure  these  satellites 
reach  their  target  on  time,  on  budget, 
fully  operational,  and  at  25  to  50  per¬ 
cent  less  cost  than  current  rocket  sys¬ 
tems. 

An  Acquisition  Category  Level  ID  pro¬ 
gram,  EELV  is  being  developed  using  the 


latest  acquisition  reform  initiatives  to 
drive  down  the  cost  of  space  launch 
without  losing  the  capability  of  today  s 
expendable  launchers.  Nearly  all  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  satellites  are 
launched  using  Titan,  Atlas,  and  Delta 
rockets,  the  cost  of  which  can  be  close 
to  that  of  their  payloads. 

Several  programs  designed  to  reduce 
tliese  costs  preceded  EELV,  including  the 
Advanced  Launch  System  program 
(1987-1990),  the  National  Launch  Sys¬ 
tem  program  (1991-1992),  and  the 
Spacelifter  program  (1993).  Each  pro¬ 
vided  valuable  technical  data  but  failed 
to  fully  address  the  nation’s  space-launch 
needs  for  a  variety  of  reasons  (Figure  1). 

Following  the  cancellation  of  Spacelifter, 
with  space-launch  costs  still  rising  and 
no  solution  to  the  problem.  Congress 
requested  a  Space  Launch  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Plan  from  DoD.  Subsequently,  Air 
Force  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Moorman,  with 
participants  from  the  military^  civil,  in- 
dustiy,  and  intelligence  communities, 
led  the  Space  Launch  Modernization 
Study  in  1994.  Of  the  four  proposed  ap¬ 
proaches  to  lowering  the  cost  of  space 
launch,  the  Air  Force  budgeted  to  sup¬ 
port  the  second  option  -  evolve  current 
expendable  launch  systems. 

“This  program  [EELV]  has  tremendous 
potential  benefits  for  the  country.  We 
will  secure  low-cost,  reliable  space  ac¬ 


cess  for  the  nation  and  the  military,  and 
we  can  dramatically  expand  key  areas 
of  the  aerospace  industry  as  these 
launchers  are  made  available  for  inter¬ 
national  use,”  said  Dr.  Sheila  Widnall, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Today,  Preliminary  Design  Reviews  are 
complete  and  Critical  Design  Reviews 
are  less  than  three  months  away.  A 
tremendous  acquisition  reform  success 
story,  the  EELV  program  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  DoD  Value  Engineering 
Award,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Air  Force 
Materiel  Command  Strategic  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Reform  Awards,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  Air  Force  Materiel  Command  Out¬ 
standing  Team  Contribution  To  Com¬ 
petition  Awards,  and  the  Federal  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Team  Award.  EELV  is  also  a  nominee 
for  the  Packard  Award,  the  Welch  Award, 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Organizational 
Excellence  Award. 

Up,  Up,  and  Away 

The  EELV  s)^stem  includes  medium-  and 
hea\ty-launch  vehicle  variants  and  asso¬ 
ciated  launch  pads,  processing  facilities, 
and  control  systems.  Navigation,  intel¬ 
ligence,  weather,  communications,  civil, 
and  commercial  satellites  will  be 
launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Sta¬ 
tion,  Fla.,  and  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif,  beginning  in  2002.  The  sys¬ 
tem  relies  heavily  on  heritage  design 
from  current  Titan  IV,  Titan  111,  Atlas  11, 


Kimhan  is  the  Chief  of  Program  Mariagement  and  Integration  for  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems  program  at  the  Electronic  Systems  Center 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Mass.  Crondin  is  the  Chief  of  Program  Control  for  the  National  Reconnaissance  Office  Operations  at  Shreiver  Air  Force  Base,  Colo.  Klein 
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and  Delta  II  programs  including  manu¬ 
facturing  techniques,  structures,  avion¬ 
ics,  and  propulsion  systems.  The  system 
will  deliver  payloads  to  geosynchronous, 
geosynchronous  transfer,  low  earth, 
semi-synchronous,  and  polar  orbits,  as 
well  as  provide  the  capability  to  deliver 
exploration  satellites  to  interplanetary 
orbits.  These  missions  will  be  launched 
with  a  98-percent  design  reliability  and 
within  10  days  of  the  scheduled  launch 
date.  The  system  incorporates  standard 
payload  interfaces  and  standard  launch 
pads  to  reduce  costly  payload-to-launch 
vehicle  and  launch-vehicle-to-ground  in¬ 
tegration  activities.  In  the  event  of  an  ur¬ 
gent  military  need,  an  EELV  can  be 
“called-up”  to  launch  certain  pre-inte- 
grated  payloads  within  45  days  of  noti¬ 
fication  by  the  government. 

An  Effective  Strategy 

Using  a  rolling  downselect  approach, 
the  development  program  began  in  August 
1995  with  a  competitive  award  of  four 
contracts. 

The  development  program  is  comprised 
of  three  modules:  Low  Cost  Concept 
Validation  (LCCV),  completed  in  No¬ 
vember  1996;  Pre-Engineering  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Development  (Pre-EMD), 
completed  in  July  1998;  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Manufacturing  Development 
(EMD),  which  began  in  October  1998 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  Oc¬ 
tober  2002.  Along  with  the  EMD  con¬ 
tracts,  Initial  Launch  Services  (ILS)  con¬ 
tracts  were  awarded  for  launching 
government  payloads  from  2002  -2006 
(Figure  2).  Because  of  the  burgeoning 
commercial-launch  market,  the  EELV 
program  office  revised  the  acquisition 
strategy  in  November  1997  to  allow  up 
to  two  EMD  and  ILS  contractors,  en¬ 
courage  contractor  cost  sharing,  main¬ 
tain  competition  for  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  leverage  the  rapidly  growing 
commercial  launch  market. 

In  May  1995,  Alliant  Techsystems,  Boe¬ 
ing  Defense  and  Space  Group,  Lockheed 
Martin  Astronautics,  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  Aerospace  were  each  awarded 
$30  million  contracts  for  LCCV  and  took 
their  designs  through  Preliminary  Design 
Review,  Of  the  four,  Lockheed  Martin 
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Astronautics  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
Aerospace  (now  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Boeing  Company)  were 
selected  to  continue  and  were  each 
awarded  $60  million  Pre-EMD  contracts 
(Figures  3  and  4).  Both  contractors  held 
a  Downselect  Design  Review  in  Februaiy 
1998  followed  by  release  of  the  Request 
for  Proposal  for  the  EMD  and  ILS  con¬ 
tracts  in  June  1998  and  award  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  in  October  1998. 

In  EMD,  contractors  will  complete  a  Tai¬ 
lored  Critical  Design  Review,  establish 
manufacturing  infrastructure,  construct 
and  activate  launch  sites,  and  complete 
launch-vehicle  development.  Concur¬ 
rently,  mission  integration  activities  and 
analysis  will  be  initiated  to  support  the 
2002  —  2006  ILS  launches. 

Acquisition  Reform  Initiatives  — 
Cornerstone  for  Success 

Throughout  the  rolling  downselect,  ac¬ 
quisition  reform  initiatives  were  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  for  success.  EELV  was  initiated 
with  a  streamlined  chain  of  command 
by  identifying  a  single  program  manager 
with  the  responsibility,  authority,  and  ac¬ 
countability  to  execute  the  program. 
Only  the  system  program  director, 
program  executive  officer,  and  service 
acquisition  executive  are  required  to 
execute  the  program.  Also  initiated 
at  program  conception  was  a  Single 
Acquisition  Management  Plan  (SAMP) 
that  streamlined  routine  acquisition  doc¬ 
umentation  by  including  the  Integrated 
Program  Assessment,  Acquisition  Plan, 
Acquisition  Program  Baseline,  and  Fixed 
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Price  Determination  in  one  single  doc¬ 
ument. 

The  SAMP  was  agreed  to  by  acquisition, 
test,  operational,  and  Pentagon  leader¬ 
ship,  including  the  Air  Force  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  Center  (AFOTEC), 
Air  Force  Space  Command,  National  Re¬ 
connaissance  Office,  and  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Tech¬ 
nology). 

To  streamline  interaction  with  contrac¬ 
tors,  the  EELV  program  office  is  limited 
to  106  workers  composed  of  service 
members,  DoD  civilians,  and  support 
contractors.  All  functions,  including  en¬ 
gineering,  contracting,  program  control, 
contract  management,  administration, 
and  computer  support  are  executed  by 
the  106  people  assigned  to  EELV.  This  is 
a  significant  departure  from  the  large 
program  offices  that  have  traditionally 
supported  military-launch  acquisition. 
This  limited  manpower  -  by  design  - 
ensures  the  government  technical  team 
members  focus  on  critical,  high-value 
contractor  processes  and  procedures. 
The  limited  size  also  reduces  program 
costs  and  duplication  of  effort. 

Minimizing  contract  requirements  for 
deliverable  data  items  further  enhances 
efficient  interaction  with  the  contractors. 
Only  15  deliverables  were  required  dur¬ 
ing  LCCV  and  eight  in  Pre-EMD.  No  de¬ 
liverables  are  required  on  the  EMD  and 
ILS  contracts.  Instead,  contractors  are 
required  to  provide  electronic  access  to 
key  data  such  as  specifications,  test 
plans,  vehicle-flight  data,  technical-per¬ 
formance  measures,  system  security 
management  plans,  and  payment  his¬ 
tory.  By  eliminating  deliverables,  con¬ 
tractors  are  free  to  choose  the  format  that 
most  effectively  supports  managing  the 
program.  Electronic  access  gives  the  gov¬ 
ernment  real-time  insight,  improved 
communication,  and  reduces  overall  pro¬ 
gram  costs. 

Recognizing  that  contractors  often  have 
more  cost-effective  solutions  to  techni¬ 
cal  issues  than  the  government,  com¬ 
pliance  with  military  specifications  and 
standards  is  not  required,  giving  con¬ 
tractors  maximum  control  and  flexibil- 
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ity  for  meeting  the  s)^stem  s  Key  Perfor¬ 
mance  Parameter  (KPP)  requirements 
of  mass-to-orbit,  reliability,  and  stan¬ 
dardization.  KPPs  are  documented  in  the 
System  Performance  Requirements  Doc¬ 
ument  and  are  specified  at  a  high  level 
to  allow  contractors  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  path  for  meeting  those  re¬ 
quirements.  Program  office  insight, 
through  participation  on  contractor  IPTs, 
enables  government  technical  teams  to 
evaluate  the  standards  and  specifications 
chosen  for  use  in  design,  test,  and  man¬ 
ufacturing. 

Use  of  evolved  and  commercial  off-the- 
shelf  components  is  encouraged  to  in¬ 
corporate  lessons  learned  from  past  suc¬ 
cesses  (and  failures)  while  minimizing 
development  costs.  To  further  support 
the  goal  of  reducing  space-launch  costs 
by  25  to  50  percent,  contractors  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  minimize  Material  Review 
Board  (MRB)  activity  that  traditionally 
requires  significant  government  and  con¬ 
tractor  involvement  in  accepting  re¬ 
worked  and  out-of-specification  hard¬ 
ware.  The  ultimate  goal  is  elimination  of 
MRBs,  and  the  associated  review  teams, 
after  the  program  has  entered  produc¬ 
tion. 

Teamwork  is  a  Winning  Concept 

During  each  phase  of  the  program,  ded¬ 
icated  teams  of  government  personnel 
are  assigned  to  work  with  contractors 
on  technical,  cost,  and  contractual  is¬ 
sues.  These  teams  are  referred  to  as  the 
Integrated  Product  Teams  (IPT).  A  typ¬ 
ical  IPT  consists  of  six  militaiy^  or  DoD 


civilians  and  three  Federally  Funded  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Center  mem¬ 
bers  from  The  Aerospace  Corporation. 
These  IPTs  are  the  primary  interface  to 
the  contractor,  ensuring  issues  are  given 
appropriate  attention  by  government 
and  contractor  personnel. 

The  core  of  the  program  office  is  orga¬ 
nized  along  traditional  functional  areas 
of  operation.  Program  control,  con¬ 
tracting,  vehicle  development,  and  sys¬ 
tems  engineering  teams  focus  on  en¬ 
suring  requirements  are  defined,  funding 
is  in  place,  and  contracting  activities  are 
properly  planned  and  executed.  While 
these  core  team  members  interface  with 
all  contractors,  dedicated  IPT  members 
are  restricted  to  interfacing  with  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

The  IPTs  focus  on  gaining  insight  -  en¬ 
suring  government  requirements  are 
being  met  and  staying  abreast  of  design 
and  management  activities  by  attending 
contractor  meetings  and  reviewing  plans, 
reports,  and  specifications.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  mission,  technical  advisors 
from  the  core  team  are  employed  ex¬ 
tensively.  IPTs  brief  the  status  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  s  perfonnance  to  the  program  di¬ 
rector  every  month. 

EELV  IPTs -Small, 

But  Experienced 

Because  the  System  Program  Office 
(SPO)  is  capped  at  106  people,  the  IPTs 
are  small  but  staffed  with  experienced 
personnel.  Planning,  use  of  experienced 
advisors,  and  help  from  other  govern- 
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ment  agencies  aid  greatly  in  imple¬ 
menting  acquisition  reform  in  EELV. 

In  general,  only  senior-  and  mid-level 
captains  and  civilians  are  employed  on 
the  IPTs,  most  with  prior  SPO  experi¬ 
ence,  enabling  problem  resolution  at  the 
lowest  levels  and  in  a  timely  manner. 
Each  IPT  member  is  responsible  for  dif¬ 
ferent  technical  areas  and  ensuring  ad¬ 
equate  coverage  of  meetings,  document 


Titan  rockets  bring  that  experience  to 
the  EELV  program.  Experts  in  structures, 
avionics,  software,  site  activation,  facili¬ 
ties,  propulsion,  reliability,  mission  per¬ 
formance,  guidance  and  controls,  and 
mission  integration  are  available  to  as¬ 
sess  contractor  performance  and  report 
issues  to  the  IPTs.  Lead  engineers  in  key 

FIGURE  4.  U  . . V . 


positions  are  assigned  directly  to  the 
SPO,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Aero¬ 
space  Corporation  support  being  drawn 
from  its  large,  matrixed  engineering  or¬ 
ganization. 

While  SPO  membership  is  limited  to  106 
members,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  can  help  from  sup¬ 
porting  organizations.  Defense  Contract 
Management  Command  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  supplement  the  IPTs  by  provid¬ 
ing  experts  in  software,  manufacturing, 
and  structures.  AFOTEC  and  specialized 
Space  and  Missile  System  Center  Test 
and  Evaluation  teams  provide  additional 
test  support,  while  Air  Force  Space  Com¬ 
mand  assigns  one  officer  to  each  con¬ 
tractor  team  to  clarify  requirements  and 
work  launch-site  issues.  These  extended 
team  members  enable  maximum  insight 
without  increasing  total  SPO  manpower. 

A  Working  Relationship 

The  government  IPTs  are  organized  to 
parallel  the  contractor’s  organization. 
Each  Air  Force  counterpart  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  forming  the  government  team, 
clarifying  requirements,  pulling  together 
technical  evaluations,  reporting  status 
to  the  program  director,  and  providing 
feedback  to  the  contractor.  The  Aero¬ 
space  Corporation  is  responsible  for  re¬ 
viewing  designs,  analysis,  and  plans  and 
reporting  their  assessments  to  the  Air 
Force  team  leader.  The  contractor’s 
responsibility  includes  ensuring  the 


reviews,  and  test  events.  Dedicated  IPT 
members  spend  the  majority  of  their 
time  at  contractor  meetings,  listening  to 
contractor  discussions  of  verification 
events,  analysis,  trades,  and  configura¬ 
tion  changes.  As  document  deliveries, 
meetings,  and  tests  are  scheduled,  IPTs 
request  support  from  the  core  team  of 
advisors  to  gain  additional  insight  in  a 
technical  area. 

The  Aerospace  Corporation  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  backbone  of  the  program,  having 
been  involved  in  the  space-launch  com¬ 
munity  for  over  37  years.  Many  of  the 
same  Aerospace  technical  advisors  that 
helped  shape  today’s  Atlas,  Delta,  and 
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government  has  full  access  to  meetings, 
documents,  and  events  pertinent  to  the 
development  of  the  system. 

The  parallel  contractor  and  government 
team  organizations  are  part  of  a  larger 
government  focus  to  make  the  best  use 
of  detailed  technical  activities  in  which 
the  contractor  regularly  engages  as  the 
designer  of  the  system  -  not  to  create  a 
separate  government  review  process.  Be¬ 
cause  government  IPTs  are  aligned  with 
contractor  teams,  the  process  of  gather¬ 
ing  regular  insight  into  the  contractor’s 
system  is  a  natural  one.  On  the  surface, 
this  method  of  government  participa¬ 
tion  may  not  appear  to  be  different  from 
historical  methods;  however,  on  EELV, 
the  contractor  determines  what  meet¬ 
ings  are  needed,  and  the  government  at¬ 
tends  rather  than  organizes  or  chairs  the 
meetings.  This  approach  supports 
EELV’s  acquisition  reform  initiatives  to 
focus  the  government  on  defining  re¬ 
quirements,  while  the  contractors  focus 
on  meeting  requirements. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  of  contractor  interaction,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  constraining  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  community,  is  the  restriction  on 
“coaching.”  As  designs  evolve  and  choices 
are  made,  often  different  technical  opin¬ 
ions  surface  between  the  contractors  and 
the  government.  As  part  of  EELV’s  ac¬ 
quisition  reform  initiatives,  the  technical 
community  has  been  restricted  from  solv¬ 
ing  the  contractors’  technical  problems. 
This  ensures  the  responsibility  for  design 
remains  with  the  contractors  and  frees 
up  program  office  resources  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  unbiased  evaluation.  This 
ground  rule  also  enables  the  contractors’ 
creative-design  processes  to  occur.  How¬ 
ever,  the  government  does  make  available 
to  all,  the  results  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  work  done  at  Air  Eorce  labora¬ 
tories  and  other  sites,  which  may  help  the 
contractors  with  technical  problems.  In 
fact,  during  LCCV,  the  SPO  sponsored 
several  technical  fairs  and  made  visits  to 
all  Air  Force  laboratories  and  NASA  cen¬ 
ters  to  ensure  all  EELV  competitors  had 
access  to  the  latest  information  and  fa¬ 
cilities.  This  EELV  acquisition  refonn  ap¬ 
proach  achieves  acceptable  technical  so¬ 
lutions,  but  at  times  the  government  team 


endures  frustration  while  the  creative  de¬ 
sign  process  runs  its  course. 

namtaining  Influence 

Allliough  restricted  from  suggesting  tech¬ 
nical  solutions,  the  government  retains 
influence  in  the  design  process  through 
continuous  risk  evaluations  and  peri¬ 
odic  reports  to  the  program  director.  As 
contractors  make  decisions,  each  gov¬ 
ernment  IPT  member  and  Aerospace 
functional  expert  stays  in  touch  with  the 
configuration  of  the  system  and  contin¬ 
uously  evaluates  the  approach.  These 
risks  are  folded  into  a  monthly  briefing 
by  the  government  IPT  to  the  system 
program  director  that  gives  a  “slice-in¬ 
time”  view  of  the  contractor’s  perfor¬ 
mance.  Included  in  the  briefing  are  de¬ 
sign  changes  and  contractor-generated 
system  metrics  with  current  predictions 
for  mass-to-orbit,  weight,  reliability,  op¬ 
erability,  specification  completeness,  and 
software  progress.  In  addition,  IPTs  brief 
all  pertinent  issues  associated  with  the 
contract,  including  problems  the  gov¬ 
ernment  needs  to  solve.  The  overriding 
criteria  are  whether  or  not  the  contrac¬ 
tors  are  meeting  the  government  re¬ 
quirements.  Only  when  they  are  not 
does  the  government  inter\^ene. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  monthly  brief¬ 
ings  is  due  to  the  government’s  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  contractors.  The  IPTs 
work  closely  with  contractor  counter¬ 
parts  to  build  the  briefing,  ensuring  that 
as  the  technical  evaluation  of  the  s)'stem 
is  updated  and  reported  on,  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  fully  aware  of  government  con¬ 
cerns.  Frequently,  government  concerns 
are  addressed  before  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  report  to  the  program  director. 
Occasionally,  a  risk  is  not  sufficiently  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  the  program  director  elects 
to  step  in  and  discuss  the  situation  with 
the  contractors.  At  this  time,  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  Risk  Reduction  Plan  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  tracked  by  both  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  contractors.  This  close  co¬ 
ordination  on  technical  evaluations  is 
key  to  the  successful  relationships  en¬ 
joyed  by  EELV  program  members. 

Future  Challenges 

One  challenge  EELV  faces  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years  is  maintaining  an  adequate  ex¬ 


perience  level  with  reduced  manpower. 
Most  of  the  experts  involved  have  been 
working  with  current  launch  systems  for 
many  years  and  are  comfortable  in  a 
more  detailed  information  environment 
than  EELV’s  small  program  office  is  able 
to  manage.  Without  time  to  review  and 
analyze  the  details,  experts  may  lose  the 
technical  depth  which  DoD  depends  on. 

Cun'ent  Air  Force  launch  programs  de¬ 
pend  heavily  on  technical  depth  to  help 
identify  system  flaws  that  could  result 
in  loss  of  a  vehicle.  Unfortunately,  fail¬ 
ures  are  a  reality  of  the  launch  business, 
and  though  EELV  contractors  produce 
world-class  vehicles,  some  will  fail  over 
the  course  of  the  program.  These  fail¬ 
ures  and  other  developmental  setbacks 
that  occur  will  challenge  the  program  to 
maintain  the  focus  on  insight  rather  than 
reverting  back  to  traditional  oversight. 

EELV  -  Cost-Effective  Way  to 
Help  Improve  the  Military 

Space  assets  provide  navigation,  com¬ 
munications,  reconnaissance,  and 
weather  data  critical  to  modern  militaty 
operations;  now,  with  EELV,  the  ride  to 
orbit  will  cost  25  to  50  percent  less  than 
current  systems.  Because  EELV  bon*ows 
from  significant  technical  advances  made 
on  previous  programs  and  employs  an 
aggressive  acquisition  reform  approach, 
the  system  is  within  three  months  of  Tai¬ 
lored  Critical  Design  Review  and  within 
two  years  of  first  launch.  Along  the  way, 
acquisition  reform  has  been  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  success,  lighting  the  way  for 
trusting  partnerships  with  launch-vehi¬ 
cle  contractors.  In  the  words  of  Air  Force 
Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes  III,  former  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  U.S.  Space  Command, 
“The  time  has  come  to  address,  among 
warfighters  and  national  policy  makers, 
the  emergence  of  space  as  a  center  of 
gra\ity  for  DoD  and  the  nation.  We  must 
commit  enough  planning  and  resources 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  access  to, 
and  use  of,  space.”  EELV  is  one  signifi¬ 
cant  step  foTw^ard  in  addressing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  space-launch  needs. 

Editor’s  Note:  To  learn  more  about  the 
program,  please  visit  the  EELV  Web 
site  at  www.laafb.af.mil/SMC/MV/ 
eelvhome.htm. 
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People  First: 
Competitive  Sourcing, 
Privatization  Unit 
Haps  Way 


n  loday’s  Air  Force,  Compciitivc 
;  Sourcing  and  Privatization  is  needed 
to  free  up  critical  funds  (or  com¬ 
manders  lo  meet  future  challenges 
as  the  Seivice’s  missions  evolve. 

CS6zP  has  been  in-place  for  years;  how’- 
cver,  man)'  people  do  not  understand  the 
process.  In  keeping  with  the  Air  Force 
tradition  of  taking  care  of  its  own,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (or  Personnel  es¬ 
tablished  a  eScS^P  office  in  May  1998  to 
scr\’e  as  the  focal  point  for  issues  related 
to  CS&P  and  to  help  Air  Force  people 
better  navigate  through  the  process. 

Since  opening  its  doors,  the  CS&P  office 
has  made  great  strides  in  helping  mili- 
lar)'  and  civilian  people  prepare  for  fu¬ 
ture  competitive  sourcing  studies.  Their 
efforts  include  a  “Handbook  for  Civilian 
Personnel  on  Competitive  Sourcing  and 
Privatization"  and  development  of  a 
CS&P  course  for  Air  Force  personnel  spe¬ 
cialists. 


The  CS&P  stall  realizes  how  stressful 
consideration  for  competitive  sourcing 
can  be  for  Air  Force  people.  One  of  their 
goals  is  to  make  the  process  less  taxing 
through  education  by  providing  person¬ 
nel  (lights  with  information  about  the 
process.  In  addition,  the  staff  has  daily 
contact  with  major  commands  and  func¬ 
tional  experts  that  are  considering  com¬ 
petitive  sourcing  studies,  to  make  sure 
personnel  implications  of  studies  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

Depui)'  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  Lt. 
Gen.  Donald  L.  Peterson  is  dedicated  to 
ensuring  the  Air  Force  finds  the  right  mix 
of  militaiy',  civilian,  and  contract  workers 
to  sustain  the  world’s  finest  air  and  space 
force  into  the  new  millennium. 

Editor's  Note:  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://www.af.mil/ 
news/  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


Army  Nateriel  Command 
Sets  Up  Special  Web  Site 


BOBBIE  GALFORD 


LEXANDRIA,  Va..  -  The  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Command  has  developed 
a  Web  site  to  provide  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universi- 
^ties/Minority  Institutions’  cus¬ 
tomers  information  about  business  and  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunities  in  AMC  and  the  U.S. 
Army.  The  site  will  also  provide  AMC  tech¬ 
nology  and  information  managers  with 
HBCU/Ml  capabilities. 

Specifically,  the  home  page  links  to  other 
Army  and  Department  of  Defense  business 
opportunities,  fellowships,  grants,  other 
agreements  and  special  programs  designed 
to  increase  HBCU/Ml  participation  in  AMC 
procurements.  AMC,  whose  mission  is  to 
equip  and  sustain  the  total  force  of  Active, 
Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers,  actively  sup¬ 
ports  programs  to  assist  HBCU/Ml. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  HBCU/MI,  including  Tribal 
Colleges  and  Hispanic  Institutions.  These 
laws  are  prescribed  in  the  U.S.  Code  for  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Additionally,  White 
House  Executive  Order  #12928,  Sept.  16, 
1994,  requires  that  federal  personnel  com¬ 
mit  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  laws  pro¬ 
moting  participation  of  HBCU/Ml  in  fed¬ 
eral  procurement. 

To  develop,  buy,  and  maintain  materiel  for 
the  Army,  AMC  works  closely  with  industry 
as  well  as  colleges  and  universities  to  ensure 
that  state-of-the-art  technology  is  integrated 
for  the  defense  of  the  nation. 


“The  HBCU/Ml  program  is  vefy  important 
and  contributes  to  the  AMC  mission,”  John 
Byers,  Chief,  AMC  Technology  Application 
and  Laboratory  Management  Division,  said. 
“The  purpose  of  our  Web  site  is  to  provide 
a  forum  for  Army  technology  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  managers  to  interact  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  Minority  Institutions,”  he 
said.  “The  site  also  gives  these  institutions 
information  about  the  kinds  of  U.S.  Army 
business  opportunities,  fellowships,  and 
grants  that  are  available  to  them.” 

The  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  has  a 
longstanding  history  partnering  with 
HBCU/ML  The  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Offices  throughout  AMC  Major 
Subordinate  Commands  can  provide  infor¬ 
mation  about  contracting  procedures  and 
educational  opportunities. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  AMC 
HBCU/Ml  Web  site  at  http://www2.brtrc. 
com/amc/hbcu_mi/. 

Editor's  Note:  Galford  is  a  writer  with  the 
Army  Materiel  Command’s  Public  Affairs 
Office  in  Alexandria,  Va.  This  information 
is  in  the  public  domain  at  http://www.dtic. 
mil/armylink/news/  on  the  World  Wide 
Web. 
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E  H  H^HINGTON  -  New  Jersey’s  Chief  Ex- 
MjHMecutive  Officer  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary  presented  the  prestigious  New  Jer- 
&  sey’s  Quality  Achievement  Award  to  Brig. 
^  Gen.  John  Geis,  Commanding  General, 
U.S.  Army  Tank-automotive  and  Armament  Com¬ 
mand’s  Armament  Research,  Development,  and  En¬ 
gineering  Center,  during  Newjersey’s  10th  Annual 
Quality  Conference.  TACOM-ARDEC  is  the  first  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  organization  to  win  the  NJQAA 

The  Quality  New  Jersey  Award  examiners  used  the 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Award  Criteria 
for  Performance  Excellence  in  the  selection  process. 
The  Baldrige  Criteria  is  the  basis  for  the  Army  Per¬ 
formance  Improvement  Criteria  -  a  measure  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  applying  Total  Army  Quality  principles. 

TACOM-ARDEC’s  early  adoption  of  TAQ  and  use  of 
the  APIC  have  focused  their  quest  for  continuous  im¬ 
provement  and  performance  excellence,  recognized 
with  the  Federal  Government’s  top  award,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Award  for  Quality  in  1996,  the  Army  Com¬ 
munities  of  Excellence  Commander  in  Chiefs  top 
Award  in  1996,  and  now  the  NJQAA 

ARDEC  will  also  be  receiving  the  ACOE  Chief  of  Staff, 
Army  Award  in  May  1999.  QNJ  examiners  scored 
TACOM-ARDEC’s  business  processes  as  excellent  in 
all  the  categories  of  the  Baldrige  criteria. 

At  the  request  of  the  QNJ  organization,  Col.  Dan 
Prescott  TACOM-ARDEC  deputy  commander  and 
other  members  of  the  TACOM-ARDEC  staff  briefed 
the  QNJ’s  1999  Annual  Sharing  Conference  about 
their  high-quality  processes  and  strategies  for  achiev¬ 
ing  continuous  improvement  of  performance  excel¬ 
lence.  The  conference  took  place  April  22  at  the 
Bridgewater  Manor. 


The  Baldrige 
Criteria  is  the  basis 
for  the  Army 
Performance 
Improvement 
Criteria  —  a 
measure  of 
excellence  in 
applying  Total 
Army  Quality 
principles. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  information 
is  in  the  public  domain  at 
http://www.dtic.mil/army 
link/news/on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

The  Malcolm  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Award  was  estabushed  by  Congress  in  1 987  to 
promote  quality  awareness,  to  recognize  quality  achieve¬ 
ments  OF  U.S.  companies,  and  to  pubucce  successful  qual¬ 
ity  strategies.  The  award  is  not  given  for  specirc  produqs 
OR  services.  In  cooperation  with  the  private  sector,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  developed 
and  continues  to  manage  the  award  program. 
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Indian  Head  Division  Stands  Up 
New  Joint  Program  Office 

HaeiagiEig  Sustainment  of  Cartridge  Actuated 

Pewices;  !■  Propellant  ifectuateci  ie¥ices 

DENNIS  CHAPPELL  •  TONY  TAYLOR 


I"  n  ihc  Dcpanmcni  ol  Dclcnsc, 
r  joini-Scrvicc  programs  have  cx- 
r  isiccl  for  many  years.  Usually,  two 
I  or  more  Sen'ices  will  join  in  a  co- 
opcraiiN’e  cllon  to  develop,  test, 
and  acquire  a  weapon  system.  Once 
the  system  is  fielded,  ongoing  sus¬ 
tainment  traditionally  becomes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  using  Sen’ice.  Sn.s- 
/uinmenf  means  the  range  ol  activities 
needed  to  maintain  a  system  in  oper¬ 
ational  usage,  including  spares  acqui¬ 
sition,  quality  assurance,  maintenance, 
repair,  product  improvement,  and  dis¬ 
posal.  The  joint  program  described  in 
this  article  diflcrs  Irom  the  common 
model  in  fcuir  ke)’  respects; 

■  h'irst,  it  employs  jointness  during  the 
sustainment  phase  ol  the  lile  cycle, 
rather  than  the  usual  development 
phase. 

•  Second,  the  program  invoK'es  a  com¬ 
modity  rather  than  a  weapon  sysietn. 

•  Third,  b\’  accepting  a  Icad-Senacc  role, 
the  Na\y  assumed  responsibility  lor 
an  important  lactor  in  the  operational 
readiness  of  many  Air  Force  aircralt, 
a  mo\’e  requiring  a  high  lc\’el  o\  trust 
on  both  sides. 

•  F’ourth.  the  impetus  lor  a  joint  pro¬ 
gram  began  at  the  w'orking  lex’el,  rather 
than  being  directed  Irom  the  top. 


What  Are  CADs/PADs? 

Cartridge  Actuated  Devices  (CAD)  and 
Propellant  Actuated  Devices  (PAD)  are 
commodiiN’  items  that  function  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  component,  in  operation,  they  re¬ 
lease  precise  explosive  or  propellant 
energs’  [o  perform  controlled  w’ork  1  unc¬ 
tions  in  a  variety  of  applications,  in¬ 
cluding  aircrew'  escape,  fire  suppression, 
and  stores/emergenc)'  release  systems. 

They  generally  contain  an  energetic  ma¬ 
terial  along  w'ith  a  mechanical  or  elec¬ 
tronic  actuating  component.  About 
3,100  different  configurations  arc  now- 
in  use  b)'  all  Sendees.  Many  ol  these  are 
man -rated,  requiring  a  high  degree  ol 
reliability. 

Some  CADs  and  PADs  are  expended  in 
normal  operations,  such  as  those  used 
lor  stores  release;  others  are  used  only  in 
emergencies.  All  have  a  dclincd  shel  1/ser¬ 
vice  life  and  must  be  replaced  period i- 
call)’.  CADs  and  PADs  that  arc  needed  for 
safei)'  of  llighl  can  cause  the  grounding 
of  aircraft  if  they  arc  defect i\'e  or  past  their 
defined  shelf/sendcc  life. 

Life-Cycle  Management 
Responsibilities 

CADs  and  PADs  arc  normally  developed 
as  a  component  ol  a  w-eapon  or  lile  sup¬ 
port  systeiTT.  ResponsibilitN'  lor  initial  de¬ 
velopment  rests  w'ith  the  acquisition  pnv 
gram  manager.  For  example,  the  1  12 


CADs  and  PADs  in  the  B-2  and  the  222 
CADs  and  PADs  in  the  F- 1 4  were  devel¬ 
oped  along  with  other  s\cstems  in  the  air¬ 
craft.  In  keeping  with  thccradle-to-grave 
concept,  w'hcn  a  system  is  fielded  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  sustainment  activi¬ 
ties,  including  disposal  when  neccssar\', 
remains  with  the  program  manager. 
Piowever,  day-to-da\'  responsibility  lor 
sustainment  of  CADs  and  PADs  has  been 
delegated  within  each  Service  to  achicN'c 
economies  ol  scale. 


For  CADs  and  PADs  in  Na\y  systems, 
the  delegation  is  to  the  Conventional 
Strike  Weapons  Program  Office  (PM A-  , 

201),  which  reports  to  the  li'ogram  | 
Fxecutive  Olliccr  lor  Tactical  Aircralt  i 
Programs.  Execution  of  the  Navy’s  sus¬ 
tainment  program  is  accomplished  b)- 
the  Indian  Head  Division,  Naval  Surtace 
Warfare  Center.  The  size  of  the  Navy 
program  is  about  $40  million  annual!)'. 

Responsibility  for  sustainment  of  Ait- 
Force  CADs  and  PADs  was  lonncrK'  del¬ 
egated  to  a  unit  under  the  Air-to-Surfacc 
Product  Group  Manager  (PGM)  at  the  - 
Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  (ALC),  w'ho 
reports  programmatically  to  the  Arma¬ 
ment  Product  Group  Manager  (APGM) 
at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  The  size  of 
the  Air  Force  program  is  about  $45  mil¬ 
lion  annual!)'. 


ChappefI  IS  the  Direaor  of  the  Cartridge  Actuated  Devices/Propellont  Aauated  Devices  (CAD/PAD)  Joint  Program  Office.  Indian  Head  Division.  Naval  Surface  War¬ 
fare  Center.  Indian  Head  Md.  Graduating  from  Michigan  State  University  in  1964  os  a  chemical  engineer,  he  has  worked  at  Indian  Head  his  entire  career  and  has 
been  involved  with  all  aspects  of  the  CAD/PAD  program  since  1973.  Taylor  is  a  consultant  to  the  CAD/PAD  Jant  Program.  He  is  a  retired  Air  Force  Reserve 
colonel  and  a  fomier  director  of  the  House  Science  and  Technology  Subcommittee  on  Transportation.  Aviation,  and  Materials. 
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Auxn' 

Responsibility  for  Army  CAD/PAD  has 
been  consolidated  within  the  Navy  for 
many  years. 

Early  Consolidation  Efforts 

In  1974  the  Joint  Logistics  Commanders 
(JLC)  agreed  to  consolidate  most  Army 
CAD/PAD  functions  within  the  Navy  ex¬ 
cept  requirements  determination,  bud¬ 
geting,  and  inventory  control.  The 
agreement  further  stated  the  JLC  intent 
that  future  consolidation  of  all  remain¬ 
ing  CAD/PAD  functions  under  their 
command  be  accomplished  at  Indian 
Head. 

Over  the  intervening  years,  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  disagreed  as  to  whether  this 


In  recent  years  the 
effects  of  downsizing 
put  pressure  on 
Ogden’s  ability  to 
maintain  the  expertise 
needed  to  execute  Air 
Force  CAD/PAD 
sustainment  functions. 
The  Navy  program  has 
not  suffered  to  the 
same  degree,  lai^ely 
because  the  Indian 
Head  workforce  is 
industrially  funded. 
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statement  of  intent  applied  to  Air  Force- 
unique  CADs  and  PADs,  with  the  result 
that  many  Air  Force  functions  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  executed  separately  at  the 
Ogden  ALC.  Nevertheless,  the  agree¬ 
ment  served  as  the  starting  point  on  a 
long  road  toward  full  consolidation  of 
CAD/PAD  program  management  func¬ 
tions. 

Subsequent  agreements  among  entities 
in  the  CAD/PAD  community  further 
strengthened  the  tri-Service  nature  of 
the  program  and  broadened  Indian 
Head’s  role  to  include  involvement  in 
the  full  life  cycle.  For  example,  experts 
from  Indian  Head  routinely  participate 
in  Navy  and  Air  Force  aircraft  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  including  source  selec¬ 
tions  and  design  reviews. 

Factors  Leading  to  the 
Joint  Program  Initiative 

In  recent  years  the  effects  of  downsizing 
put  pressure  on  Ogden’s  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  the  expertise  needed  to  execute  Air 
Force  CAD/PAD  sustainment  functions. 
The  Navy  program  has  not  suffered  to 
the  same  degree,  largely  because  the  In¬ 
dian  Head  workforce  is  industrially 
funded.  Accordingly,  the  Air-to-Surface 
PGM  at  Ogden  suggested  a  study  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  feasibility  of  a  joint  program. 

The  study,  which  was  conducted  by  per¬ 
sonnel  from  Ogden  and  Indian  Head, 
determined  that  a  joint  program  was  fea¬ 
sible  and  that  many  efficiencies  would 
result.  Among  these  were  elimination  of 
unnecessary  duplication  in  engineering, 
acquisition,  and  testing.  Consolidated 
contracting  would  save  by  allowing  few^er 
negotiations,  contracts,  lot  acceptance 
tests,  and  site  visits.  Combined  aging 
and  surveillance  testing  aimed  at  com¬ 
mon  items  and  similar  designs  would 
yield  further  savings. 

Further,  a  joint  program  would  result  in 
lower  prices  due  to  economies  of  scale 
and  elimination  of  competition  between 
the  Services  for  the  small  industrial  base. 
The  user  would  benefit  from  better  shar¬ 
ing  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  long  term 
there  would  be  less  proliferation  of  mul¬ 
tiple  CAD/PAD  types.  And,  a  larger  fund¬ 
ing  and  personnel  base  would  facilitate 


better  preserv^ation  of  core  expertise 
within  DoD. 

Organizational  Structure 

Upon  approval  of  the  CAD/PAD  Joint 
Program  Business  Plan  on  April  16, 1998, 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  DoD-wide 
sustainment  was  consolidated  in  the  joint 
program,  with  the  Na\ty  as  lead  Service. 
The  joint  program  reports  to  PMA-201. 
The  key  effect  of  this  action  is  to  change 
the  programmatic  reporting  chain  of  the 
CAD/PAD  unit  at  Odgen.  That  unit, 
which  previously  reported  to  the  APGM 
at  Eglin,  now  reports  to  PMA-201 
through  the  joint  program,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  the  Na\ty  responsibility  for  sustain¬ 
ment  of  components  that  can  affect  the 
readiness  of  Air  Force  aircraft.  Report¬ 
ing  for  administrative  purposes  remains 
as  before. 

The  Joint  CAD/PAD  Program  has  been 
constituted  as  an  Integrated  Product 
Team  (IPT),  managed  by  a  small,  jointly 
manned  program  office,  reporting  to 
PMA-201  as  shown  below.  The  program 
office  will  direct  a  competenc}^-aligned 
organization,  composed  of  engineering, 
logistics,  corporate  operations,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  test  competencies  at  In¬ 
dian  Head  and  an  Air  Force  Integrated 
Product  Team  at  Ogden  ALC.  The  In¬ 
dian  Head  complement  consists  of  about 
300  people.  The  Ogden  group  is  the  unit 
of  approximately  18  people  who  previ¬ 
ously  managed  sustainment  of  Air  Force 
CADs  and  PADs  from  that  location. 
Those  personnel  will  remain  Air  Force 
employees  initially,  but  may  ultimately 
transfer  administratively  to  the  Na\ty  if 
further  downsizing  affects  the  ability  of 


the  Air  Force  IPT  to  provide  adequate 
support.  The  Air  Force  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  Navy  authorizations  as 
deemed  necessar}^ 

Administrative  reporting  and  support  re¬ 
lationships  remain  unchanged  by  stand- 
up  of  the  joint  program.  The  three  de¬ 
partments  from  which  the  CAD/PAD 
competencies  are  drawn  will  continue 
to  report  to  the  commander  at  Indian 
Head,  and  the  Air  Force  IPT  reports  to 
the  Ogden  ALC. 

Business  Strategy  and  Practices 

A  key  goal  of  the  joint  program,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Business  Plan,  is  to  employ 
best  practices  in  providing  operating 
forces  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  cus¬ 
tomers  with  safe,  reliable,  cost-effective 
CADs  and  PADs,  capable  of  fully  satis¬ 
fying  requirements.  The  program  will 
evolve  during  a  phased  transition,  de¬ 
signed  to  mitigate  risk.  Initial  changes 
to  existing  Service  processes  were 
demonstrated  via  trials  or  detailed 
analysis. 

Contracting  functions  will  continue  to 
be  shared  by  the  Contracting  Directorate 
at  Ogden  ALC  and  the  Naval  Inventory 
Control  Point  at  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  underv^ay  to  consolidate  and 
standardize  contract  documents  and 
processes  to  reduce  duplication  and  ac¬ 
celerate  contract  awards.  Frequent  co¬ 
ordination  betv^een  the  two  contracting 
organizations  has  begun,  and  workload 
will  be  redistributed  to  better  use  the 
contracting  resources  available.  In  the 
future,  the  contracting  function  may  be 
consolidated  further. 
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Another  goal  is  to  enhance  stewardship 
and  communication  with  the  CAD/PAD 
industrial  base.  Periodic  technical  ex¬ 
change  workshops  have  been  held  to 
keep  companies  abreast  of  dev'clopments 
in  government  laboratories.  The  joint 
program  is  now  providing  annual  out- 
year  procurement  forecasts  to  aid  in- 
dustiy^  with  its  planning. 

Each  Servhee  will  continue  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  requirements  determina¬ 
tion  and  programming  and  budgeting 
to  support  its  CAD/PAD  needs.  Funds 
will  be  transferred  to  the  joint  program 
for  execution.  The  Scmccs’  existing  fi¬ 
nancial  management  organizations  and 
processes  will  continue  to  be  used  ini¬ 
tially.  The  joint  program  will  establish 
funding  priorities  and  provide  overall 
coordination  of  financial  management 
functions.  The  potential  for  luture  con¬ 
solidation  of  financial  management  func¬ 
tions  will  be  evaluated. 

Issues 

And  Solutions 

Joinmess  is  hard,  and  especially  so  when 
new  concepts  arc  involved.  The 
CAD/PAD  Joint  Program  was  bom  be¬ 
cause  visional^'  managers  at  the  work¬ 
ing  level  in  the  Air  Force  and  Naxy  saw 
the  greater  value  to  DoD  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  a  sustainment  activity.  Those  same 
managers  built  the  trust  necessary  to 
overcome  the  risks  of  doing  business  in 
a  new'  w^ay. 

Air  Force  managers  w'cre  properK'  con¬ 
cerned  about  loss  of  control  over  sus¬ 
tainment  activities  that  support  a  com¬ 
ponent  needed  for  readiness.  The 
solution  to  this  concern  took  a  variety 
of  forms.  The  program  office  is  jointly 
manned.  The  No.  2  position  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel, 
giving  the  Air-to-Surface  PGM  at 
Ogden  and  the  Air  Force  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  a  w'ay  to  maintain  close  over¬ 
sight.  The  Air  Force  w'ill  retain  control 
ol  planning,  programming,  and  bud¬ 
geting  for  its  needs,  although  consol¬ 
idation  of  this  function  is  an  option 
for  the  future  as  confidence  is  built  in 
both  Serx'ices.  The  Odgen  CAD/PAD 
personnel  will  continue  as  Air  Force 
employees  initially. 


Another  matter  of  great  concern  to  man¬ 
agers  at  Ogden  was  the  loss  of  w^orkload 
at  a  time  w'hcn  w^orkload  is  viewed  as 
key  to  survival.  Retaining  the  Ogden 
CAD/PAD  personnel  has  preserved  the 
workload,  at  least  on  paper,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  capabilitx'  they  represent  are 
still  at  risk  in  the  next  dowmsizing. 

For  the  Na\y  s  part,  the  biggest  hurdle 
was  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  an 
element  of  Air  Force  readiness.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  this  proved  to  be  relatively  eas)'. 
PMA-201  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  wnth  joint  programs,  including  the 
joint  Stand-Off  Weapon.  As  a  result,  they 
w'ere  verv'  familiar  with  the  benefits  and 
challenges  and,  taking  a  DoD  \aew,  were 
convinced  that  a  joint  program  for 
CAD/ PAD  made  sense  in  today's  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Early  Results  and 
Lessons  Learned 

An  early  accomplishment  of  the  joint 
program  has  been  rapid  and  coordinated 
response  to  problems  affecting  readi¬ 
ness.  Recently,  the  entire  B-2  fleet  was 
grounded  for  a  brief  period  because  of 
a  design  flaw'  in  a  time-delay  initiator,  a 
CAD/PAD  device.  But  w'ith  the  entire 
team,  including  the  contractor,  in  place 
and  in  communication,  a  fix  w’as  devel¬ 
oped,  tested,  approved,  and  installed  in 
only  a  week,  and  the  aircraft  w'cre  re¬ 
turned  to  flight  status. 

In  another  success  story’,  tw'o  items  used 
for  emergency  inflation  of  a  pilot's  life 
vest,  w'hich  w'crc  managed  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Logistics  Agency'  previously,  hax'c 
been  transferred  to  the  joint  program. 
This  move  will  result  in  cost  savings  of 
over  $600,000  due  to  contracting  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  establishment  of  a  rew'ork 
program.  Tw'o  more  items  arc  scheduled 
for  transfer  soon  with  additional  antici¬ 
pated  savings  in  the  range  of  $  1  to  $2 
million. 

The  key  lesson  to  date  has  been  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  shared  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  developed  and  reaffirmed 
through  frequent  teambuilding  efforts. 
Continuous  communication  among 
team  members  is  essential  in  this  regard 
and  is  possible  w'lth  modern  informa¬ 


tion  technology  despite  the  geographic 
barriers. 

Future  Plans 

The  business  plan  contains  agreed-to 
first  steps  for  operation  of  the  Joint  Pro¬ 
gram.  These  represent  a  ‘  walk-before¬ 
run”  approach  so  that  the  transition  to 
joint  operation  will  be  transparent  to  the 
users.  As  the  program  gains  experience, 
additional  process  consolidations  will 
be  considered.  These  include  further 
consolidation  of  support  functions  such 
as  contracting,  combined  Foreign  Mili¬ 
tary^  Sales  support,  common  require¬ 
ments  determination,  and  joint  pro¬ 
gramming  and  budgeting,  joint  stock 
and  inventory  control. 

Jointness  is  hard,  and 
especially  so  when  new 
concepts  are  involved. 
The  CAD/PAD  Joint 
Program  was  born 
because  visionary 
managers  at  the 
working  level  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  saw  the 
greater  value  to  DoD  of 
consolidating  a 
sustainment  activity. 
Those  same  managers 
built  the  trust  necessary 
to  overcome  the  risks  of 
doing  business  in  a 
new  way. 
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Air  Force  Computers  Pass 
nilestone  Test 
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COTT  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  111 
C  '  (AFPN)  -  April  9  anivcd,  and  Air 
Force  computers  never  missed  a 
beat.  One  of  the  first  tests  of  the 
year  2000  bug  proved  to  be  a  big 
'‘non-event,’'  according  to  Jim  Neighbors, 
Chief  of  the  Year  2000  Management  Of¬ 
fice  at  the  Air  Force  Communications 
Agcnq'  here. 

April  9  was  a  kc)'  date  because  it  is  the 
99ih  day  of  1999  on  the  Juhan-based  cal¬ 
endar.  AJulian  calendar  measures  ever)' 
day  in  the  year  and  accumulates  them 
without  Gregorian  month  boundaries. 
Thus,  April  9,  1999,  would  appear  as 
“9999"  in  some  systems. 

There  was  concern  that  some  systems 
might  incon'ccil)'  inteiprct  ihe  alignment 
of  9999  to  indicate  an  cnd-of-Iile  marker 
and  cause  disruptions. 

“The  Air  Force  celebrated  its  first  Y2K 
success  when  all  s)'siems  continued  to 
operate  normally  after  the  rollover  to  April 
9,”  Neighbors  said. 

In  preparation  for  the  rollover,  units 
throughout  the  world  were  notified  to  in¬ 
crease  their  awareness  and  review  their 
Year  2000  continuity  of  operations  plans. 

In  addition,  organizations  such  as  the  Air 
Force  Year  2000  Program  Office  and  U.S. 
Strategic  Command  at  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base,  Neb.,  ran  24-hour  Y2K  help  desks. 


These  monitored  critical  systems  and  key 
communications  nodes  in  the  Pacific  and 
Europe  as  the  clock  advanced  around  the 
world. 

To  date,  more  than  94  percent  of  Air 
Force  mission-critical  systems  have  been 
renovated  and  tested.  Systems  are  un¬ 
dergoing  additional  testing  in  operational 
evaluations  designed  to  test  mission-re¬ 
lated  scenarios. 

During  the  April  8-9  rollover,  according 
to  Neighbors,  experts  tested  or  monitored 
several  critical  systems  using  Julian  dates 
and  found  no  errors. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://wvw.af.mil/ 
news/  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
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ashington,  D.C.  -  Susan  Price,  Seattle 
District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
is  the  1998  U.S.  Army  Small  Business  Spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  Year.  She  was  selected 
from  small  business  specialists  from  every 
installation,  post,  camp,  and  station  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  ceremonies  today  at  the  Corps’  Washington, 
D.C.,  headquarters,  Lt.  Gen.  Joe  N.  Ballard,  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  Tracey  [Pinson],  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Small  Business  Office,  cited  Price  for  her  per¬ 
sonal  commitment,  technical  expertise,  and  energetic 
approach  to  enhancing  the  success  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Program. 

Under  Price’s  leadership,  the  Seattle  District’s  pro¬ 
gram  excelled,  with  over  half  of  all  contract  dollars 
awarded  to  small  business  enterprises,  [Pinion]  said. 
In  addition,  she  said  the  district  awarded  20  percent 
to  small  disadvantaged  businesses  and  more  than  1 1 
percent  to  women-owned  small  businesses. 

Ballard  also  presented  Price  with  the  Corps’  Small 
Business  Specialist  of  the  Year  Award.  “Price’s  hard 
work,”  he  said,  “is  allowing  us  to  reach  out  and  em¬ 
power  the  small  business  community.  The  small  busi¬ 
ness  program  is  good  for  the  Corps  and  good  for  the 
nation.” 

During  the  past  year.  Price  developed,  organized, 
and  managed  a  regional  Small  Business  Opportunity 
Fair.  The  small  business  community  met  with  105  ex¬ 
hibitors  including  large  prime  contractors,  federal, 
state,. and  city  procurement  representatives.  Price  pre¬ 
sented  two  educational  seminars  at  the  fair  —  “Doing 
Business  v^th  the  Government  via  the  Internet  and 
Electronic  Bid  Sets”  and  “Internet  Marketing  through 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration’s  Procurement 
Network.” 

Price  is  arranging  an  all-government  fair  with  Navy, 
Air  Force,  General  Services  Administration,  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  Washington  State  partici¬ 
pation.  Consolidating  all  the  public  entities  into  one 
event  will  strengthen  the  regions’  efforts  to  achieve 
common  training  goals  for  the  small  business  com¬ 
munity. 


Price  began  her  USACE  career  with  the  Seatde  Dis¬ 
trict  in  1982  as  a  Contract  Specialist  and  has  been 
Seattle  District’s  Small  Business  Specialist  for  more 
than  eight  years. 

USACE  exceeded  all  exp)ectations  in  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Program  in  fiscal  year  1998.  USACE  led  all  major 
Army  commands  in  prime  contract  awards  to  small 
businesses,  small  disadvantaged  businesses,  and 
women-owned  small  businesses.  USACE  accounted 
for  one-third  of  the  Army’s  prime  contract  awards  to 
small  businesses,  small  disadvantaged  businesses,  and 
women-owned  small  businesses. 

USACE  maintains  a  strong  outreach  program  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  small  disadvantaged  business  par¬ 
ticipation  in  procurements.  It  includes  participation 
in  small  business  program  conferences,  seminars,  and 
procurement  fairs.  Also,  small  disadvantaged  busi¬ 
nesses  are  actively  counseled  on  how  to  do  business 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  3rd  Annual  USACE  Small  Business  Confer¬ 
ence  is  in  Arlington,  Va.,  Dec.  13-14,  at  the  Crystal 
Gateway  Marriott  Hotel.  The  conference  provides  small 
businesses  with  information  about  USACE  engineer¬ 
ing,  construction,  environmental,  and  research  and 
development  activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  increase  their 
ability  to  compete  and  win  contracts.  One  of  the  high 
points  of  the  conference  is  the  Small  Business  Op¬ 
portunities  Fair,  Tuesday,  Dec  14.  The  fair  provides  a 
direct  exchange  of  information  between  USACE  Dis¬ 
trict  Commanders  and  small  businesses.  Additional 
information  about  the  conference  is  on  [the]  Small 
Business  Web  site:  http://www.usace.army.mil/ 
inet/functions/sb/ 

Editor’s  Note:  Halford  is  with  the  Public  Affairs  Of¬ 
fice,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  information  is  in  the  public  domain  at 
http://wvw.dtic.mil/armylink/news/  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 
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Cohen  Reports  to  Vice  President 


208©  Goals 


Js  a  pariicipant  in  the  National 
Partnership  for  Reinventing 
^  Government  and  a  designated 
p;  High  Impact  Agency,  Secretary' 
l&of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen 
reported  to  the  Vice  President  April  2  on 
DoD’s  progress  toward  achieving  Year 
2000  Acquisition  Goals.  The  report,  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  scries  of  six  semiannual  reports, 
was  written  in  plain  language  to  provide 
the  American  public  a  clear  picture  of 
progress  in  reinventing  Delcnsc  Acqui¬ 
sition. 

In  his  second  report,  Cohen  outlined  the 
Department’s  three-year  goals,  actions 
taken,  and  progress  to  date.  The  three- 
year  goals  were  founded  on  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  Delivering  Great  Service,  Fos¬ 
tering  Partnership,  and  Internal 
Reinvcniion  that  the  administration  set 
forth  in  the  Blair  House  Papers. 

“We  chose  goals,”  Cohen  stated  in  the 
report,  “both  consistent  with  the  vision, 
strategv’,  and  plan  articulated  in  our  Qua¬ 
drennial  Defense  Review'  and  established 
in  our  Pi'  1998  Annual  DoD  Strategic 
Performance  Plan  under  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act.” 

This  excerpt  from  the  report  presents 
only  the  three-year  goals  and  actions 
taken.  To  read  about  measuring  DoD  s 
progress  to  date,  download  the  entire  re¬ 
port  at  http://www, acq.osd.mil/ar/ 
vpreport4-99/default.htm  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

Delivering  Great  Service 

Wc  arc  becoming  a  world-class  sctvicc 
provider!  Wc  arc  delivering  weapons 
quicker  than  before.  Wc  arc  supplying 
our  w’arfightcrs  and  peacekeepers  better, 
cheaper,  and  faster.  Wc  arc  cutting  bu¬ 
reaucratic  red  tape  by  using  Government 
Purchase  Cards  for  small  purchases.  And 


w'c  are  enhancing  our  skills  by  providing 
our  DoD  acquisition-related  workforce 
knowledge,  tools,  and  techniques  through 
continuing  education. 

Deliver  nnv  major  defense  systems  to  the 
users  in  25-percent  less  time. 


In  the  past,  wc  w'erc  more  concerned 
w'ith  focusing  on  performance  than 
about  how  long  it  look  to  field  systems. 
During  the  Cold  War  era,  the  threat  en¬ 
vironment  was  stable  and  predictable, 
and  thus  program  schedule  received  ^ 
much  less  emphasis  than  system  cost 
and  performance. 

Wc  must  buv’  our  s>'stcms  iasicr  and  field 
them  sooner.  The  Cold  War  is  over,  and 
the  threat  environment  is  now  unstable 
and  constantly  changing.  Therefore,  wc 
need  to  be  more  flexible  and  responsive 
in  meeting  the  needs  ol  our  w'arfighters 
by  fielding  new  systems  in  much  less 
time.  We  expect  that  shorter  cy'clc  time 
will  reduce  cost  growth  and  accelerate 
our  modernization  efforts. 

Our  goal  is  to  reduce  the  c>'clc  time  of 
new  programs  (i.c.,  the  time  between 
starting  a  new  program  and  achieving  | 
initial  deliver)’)  by  25  percent.  That 
means  the  average  cycle  time  ol  new  pro¬ 
grams,  w’hich  started  since  1992,  w'ill  be 
less  than  99  months  by  the  end  of  the 
year  2000  -  a  25-pcrccnt  reduction  from 
the  recent  historical  average  ol  132 
months  (based  on  average  cv'clc  time  of 
currently  active  programs  started  prior 
to  19921 

Since  1992,  we  have  employed  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  such  as  the  use  of  commer-'* 
cial  items,  and  the  latest  computer  tech¬ 
nologies  in  the  design,  manufacturing, 
and  management  of  our  programs. 

They  have  helped  us  in  reducing  cy'clc 
time,  but  wc  plan  to  do  much  more  in 
order  to  reduce  cy'cle  time  by  at  least  25 
percent.  Therefore  w'c  will; 

•  Use  shorter  cycle  time  as  a  planning 
constraint  in  structuring  new  pro¬ 
grams. 
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•  Strictly  enforce  shorter  cycle  time  in 
approving  new  programs. 

•  Closely  monitor  programs  in  the 
process  of  acquiring,  programming, 
and  budgeting  to  limit  cycle  time 
growth. 

In  addition,  we  are  changing  the  way  we 
manage  our  programs  to  achieve  shorter 
cycle  time.  Specifically,  we  are  empha¬ 
sizing  the  urgency  of  near-time  require¬ 
ments  and  the  availability  of  proven  tech¬ 
nologies  as  key  criteria  in  authorizing 
new  programs.  This  means  that  we  can 
now  satisfy  warfighter  needs  incremen¬ 
tally  -  by  infusing  new  technologies,  as 
they  become  available  with  each  subse¬ 
quent  deliveiy. 

O'UR  Ti  iRi:r-Yi:.\R  Gcwu 

To  achieve  visibility  of  90  percent  of  DoD 
materiel  assets  while  resupplying  military 
peacekeepers  and  warfighters  and  reducing 
average  order-to-receipt  time  by  50  percent. 
Our  primary^  job  is  to  supply  our  cus¬ 
tomer  —the  warfighters  —with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  need,  when  they  need  them. 
Today,  this  job  is  not  being  done  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  world-class  companies,  which 
respond  far  more  quickly  to  customer 
orders  than  we  do. 

TAK'ixci  Acvricrx: 

Better  logistics  supply  services  are  first 
and  foremost  about  gathering  and  using 
information  about  our  inventories  far 
more  effectively  than  before.  To  this  end, 
we  will  integrate  our  existing  informa¬ 
tion  systems  better  and  build  new  in¬ 
formation  systems  when  necessary. 

With  our  important  new  DoD  Total  Asset 
Visibility  program,  we  will  have  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  timely,  accurate  information  on 
the  status,  location,  and  movement  of 
units,  personnel,  equipment,  and  sup¬ 
plies.  By  November  2000,  we  will  also 
have  the  ability  to  redistribute  invento¬ 
ries  on-time  to  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

We  will  also  use  information  systems  to 
reduce  delivery  times  by  relying  on  elec¬ 
tronic,  rather  than  paper,  transactions 
with  our  vendors.  We  will  further  reduce 
deliveiy  times  by  using  commercial  prac¬ 


tices,  such  as  contracting  with  vendors 
to  provide  direct  support,  and  using 
faster  transportation  services  to  respond 
more  quickly  to  customer  orders.  All  of 
these  steps  will  enable  us  to  meet  our 
customers’  needs  more  rapidly,  improv¬ 
ing  military  readiness,  while  reducing 
inventory  and  delivery  costs. 

Similarly,  we  will  encourage  our  vendors 
to  process  our  orders  quicker  by  adopt¬ 
ing  flexible  manufacturing  practices. 


Our  Ti]rus;-Yi:..\i<  Go.m 

Simplify  purchasing  and  payment  through 
use  of  purchase  card  transactions  for  90 
percent  of  all  DoD  micropurchases  while 
reengineering  the  processes  for  requisition¬ 
ing,  funding,  and  ordering. 

When  we  buy  a  product  for  less  than 
$2,500,  we  call  it  a  micropurchase.  In 
the  past,  we  treated  micropurchases  like 
all  other  purchases.  When  we  wanted  to 
order  an  inexpensive  product,  we  used 
a  form  that  required  lots  of  review  and 
approval.  Needless  to  say,  this  bureau¬ 
cratic  work  added  significantly  to  the 
real  cost  of  the  product  and  to  the  time 
it  took  to  receive  the  order. 

Today,  we  don’t  use  this  inefficient 
process.  Instead,  we  use  the  Government 
Purchase  Card  in  much  the  same  way 
the  public  uses  commercial  bank  credit 
cards  to  purchase  items.  Our  Simplify¬ 
ing  buying  of  goods  and  services  goal  is 
to  increase  our  use  of  the  Government 
Purchase  Card  for  micropurchases,  while 
making  our  ordering  and  buying 
processes  more  efficient  and  cost  effec¬ 
tive. 

The  Army  estimates  that  it  saves  $92  per 
transaction  when  supplies  or  services 
are  bought  with  the  Government  Pur¬ 
chase  Card.  It  just  makes  more  sense  to 
spend  this  money  helping  our  warfight¬ 
ers,  rather  than  on  unproductive  paper¬ 
work. 

Takinc;  Aci  i(^\ 

Last  year,  we  started  to  remove  bureau¬ 
cratic  roadblocks  to  using  Government 
Purchase  Cards  for  micropurchases  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  special  cases.  We  are  work¬ 


ing  to  limit  these  special  cases  to  a  bare 
minimum. 

We  are  also  reorganizing  our  traditional 
requisition  and  ordering  system  to  match 
these  new  conditions.  In  1997  alone,  we 
used  the  Government  Purchase  Card  for 
five  million  contracting  micropurchases 
that  used  to  rely  on  the  traditional  sys¬ 
tem. 


Our  T\  iRR.R-Yi.AR  Go.w.. 

Create  a  world-class  learning  organization 
by  offering  40  or  more  hours  annually  of 
continuing  education  and  training  to  the 
DoD  acquisition-related  workforce. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  undergone 
dramatic  changes  in  how  we  buy  goods 
and  services.  We  made  these  changes  to 
facilitate  better,  cheaper,  and  faster  sup¬ 
port  to  the  warfighters. 

Many  of  these  changes  are  based  on  best 
commercial  practices.  These  practices 
are  often  very  different  from  the  way  we 
performed  our  jobs  in  the  past. 

We  offer  quality  education  and  training 
to  help  our  buyers  adjust  to  this  new  en¬ 
vironment.  This  education  and  training 
includes  not  only  a  description  of  the 
new  practices,  but  also  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  why  these  changes  are  being  made. 

To  become  a  better  acquisition  work¬ 
force,  we  must  continue  our  training 
throughout  our  careers  to  ensure  that 
we  stay  current  with  best  commercial 
and  government  practices.  Only  by  con¬ 
tinuing  our  education  can  we  avoid  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  system  as  rigid  as  the  old. 

Takinc.  Acu'iun 

We  plan  to  meet  our  three-year  goal  of 
educating  the  defense  acquisition  work¬ 
force  by  having  our  people  take  a  manda¬ 
tory  40  hours  of  continuing  education 
annually,  or  80  hours  over  two  years. 

In  the  near  term,  most  of  this  training 
will  take  place  in  traditional  classrooms. 
We  are,  however,  rapidly  expanding  our 
use  of  computing  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  technology  to  provide  more  cost- 
effective  and  timely  training  via  satellite 
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and  the  interactive  environment  of  the 
Internet. 

Our  acquisition  workforce  also  now 
takes  training  in  other  fields  to  expand 
their  expertise  and  certifications.  This 
opportunity  will  make  them  better 
rounded  in  their  daily  duties,  as  well  as 
enhance  their  job  satisfaction. 

Fostering  Partnership 

We  are  reducing  our  costs  by  working 
more  closely  with  our  customers,  the 
warfighters,  and  our  local  communities! 
We  are  using  the  savings  to  buy  mod¬ 
ern  weapons.  We  are  turning  over  land 
we  don’t  need  to  local  communities  and 
getting  out  of  the  landlord  business.  We 
are  using  computers  to  eliminate  exces¬ 
sive  and  time-consuming  paper  trans¬ 
actions.  We  are  ever  mindful  of  our  en¬ 
vironmental  trust,  and  we  are  improving 
where  we  live  and  work  by  reducing  the 
release  of  toxic  chemicals. 

fh  r  - . - 

Our  Ti  iRi  i-Yi  ,\k  (u  ),\i 
With  no  top-line  budget  change,  achieve 
annual  defense  procuren'ient  of  at  least  $54 
billion  toward  a  goal  of  $60  billion  in  2001 . 
After  the  Cold  War,  we  decreased  de¬ 
fense  spending  dramatically.  This  re¬ 
duction  was  particularly  significant  in 
the  buying  of  new  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment.  At  the  time,  this  made  sense  be¬ 
cause  our  inventory  of  newer  weapons 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
reduced  troop  levels.  Older  weapons  and 
equipment  were  retired. 

Over  the  intervening  years,  we  further 
reduced  our  budget  for  buying  new 
weapons  by  spending  on  unplanned 
events,  such  as  regional  conflicts,  peace¬ 
keeping,  and  humanitarian  missions. 

Today,  our  defense  inventory  is  showing 
its  age  with  much  now  needing  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  As  the  level  of  technology  used 
by  our  potential  adversaries  increases, 
we  need  to  continue  fielding  new 
weapons  and  equipment  to  maintain  our 
military  edge. 

To  meet  our  goal  of  Modernizing  de¬ 
fense,  we  will  increase  our  annual  bud¬ 
get  for  new  weapons  and  equipment  to 
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at  least  $54  billion  in  the  year  2000  and 
$60  billion  by  the  year  2001.  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  almost  $  10  billion 
over  the  1997  budget. 

We  increased  procurement  funding  by 
fully  implementing  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  our  Quadrennial  Defense  Re¬ 
view  and  continuing  with  the  Defense 
Reform  Initiative.  These  senior-level  re¬ 
views  lead  us  to  free  more  money  for 
bu}ing  new  weapons  and  equipment  by; 

•  Better  planning  for  operating  and  sup¬ 
port  costs. 

•  Further  cutting  our  troop  levels. 

•  Reforming  our  business  practices. 

•  Streamlining  our  acquisition  and  lo¬ 
gistics  workforce. 


Due  to  an  emergent  need  to  address 
near-term  readiness  concerns,  the  De¬ 
partment  was  only  able  to  budget  $53 
billion  for  procurement  in  the  year  2000, 
which  is  just  short  of  the  goal.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  on  target,  however,  toward- 
sachieving  its  $60-billion  goal  ($61.8  bil¬ 
lion  is  budgeted)  in  procurement 
funding  in  2001. 

Despite  this  shortfall,  this  goal  has  been 
a  success  story.  The  Department  made 
great  strides  in  reducing  cost  growth  in 
the  operations  and  maintenance  ac¬ 
counts  that  causes  the  migration  of  funds 
from  investment  accounts.  Through¬ 
out  the  last  three  years,  the  Department 
has  consistently  increased  procurement 
funding  such  that  we  can  begin  mod¬ 
ernization  of  our  operating  forces.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  goal  timeframe  (1997-2000),  pro¬ 
curement  funding  has  experienced  a  real 
growth  of  14  percent. 


i  M  ,  ’Ml'!!  t  \i '  (  i<  '  \l 

In  the  spirit  of  fostering  partnerships  and 
community  solutions,  DoD  will  complete 
disposal  of  50  percent  of  the  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  baseline  and  privatize  30,000  housing 
uniLs. 

We  are  the  nation’s  largest  landlord.  We 
own  hundreds  of  military  facilities  and 
thousands  of  apartments  and  houses  in 
the  United  States. 

Today,  we  are  getting  rid  of  land  we  no 
longer  need  and  are  inviting  private  com¬ 
panies  to  build  and  operate  our  hous¬ 
ing  units.  These  actions  will  save  money 
and  rebuild  our  local  and  base  com¬ 
munities,  while  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  troops. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  biparti¬ 
san  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Com¬ 
missions  (1988  -  1995),  we  are  closing 
97  major  military  bases  and  restructur¬ 
ing  55  major  bases.  We  have  already 
saved  $14  billion  from  these  and  related 
actions. 

We  are  working  closely  with  local  com¬ 
munities  to  minimize  the  negative  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  closures.  We  are  pro¬ 
viding  communities  with  technical 
assistance  and  grants  to  help  them  con- 
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vert  these  properties  to  sources  of  new 
jobs. 

We  also  currently  own  about  300,000 
family  apartments  and  homes  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  60  percent  of 
these  properties  need  to  be  renovated 
or  replaced.  We  have  invited  the  real  es¬ 
tate  industry  to  apply  commercial  prac¬ 
tices  to  improve  these  properties  and 
help  us  in  saving  the  taxpayer  some  of 
the  $20  billion  these  repairs  would  have 
traditionally  cost. 

Taking  Action 

Selling,  leasing,  and  transferring  gov¬ 
ernment  real  estate  isn’t  easy.  We  have 
overcome  numerous  legal,  financial,  and 
environmental  hurdles  to  achieve  our 
goal  of  Partnering  with  communities  in 
three  years.  By  partnering  with  our  local 
communities,  we  are  reusing  excess  gov¬ 
ernment  property  more  efficiently,  re¬ 
developing  closed  bases  as  centers  for 
job  creation  and  community  activities, 
and  producing  cost  savings  that  can  be 
put  back  into  force  modernization  and 
readiness. 

We  are  continuing  to  work  with  Con¬ 
gress  to  write  new  laws  to  ease  this  task 
in  the  future.  We  regularly  review  past 
property  transfers  to  make  sure  they 
worked  out  right  Moreover,  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  local  communities  to  hear  their 
concerns  as  we  strive  to  reach  this  goal 
in  partnership. 

"rr?r 

Our  Thrtk-Ykar  Goal 
Decrease  paper  transactions  by  50  percent 
through  electronic  commerce  and  electronic 
data  interchange  (EC/EDl). 

Industry  is  rapidly  moving  away  from 
paper-based  business  practices  toward 
electronic  commerce  and  electronic  data 
interchange.  While  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  this  area,  we  are  lagging  be¬ 
hind  industry. 

To  make  up  for  lost  time,  we  are; 

•  Setting  up  computer  networks  for  all 
our  people. 

•  Removing  regulations  and  other  bar¬ 
riers  to  exchanging  information  elec¬ 
tronically. 


•  Improving  our  business  practices  to 
take  advantage  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  advancements. 

The  goal  of  Decreasing  paper  transac¬ 
tions  is  to  accelerate  our  transition  from 
paper  to  electronic  transactions.  This 
will  cut  down  our  paperwork  and  that 
required  of  companies  doing  business 
with  us.  Paperless  transactions  will  im¬ 
prove  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  and 
reduce  processing  times  and  costs,  while 
providing  more  timely  insight. 

Takinc.  Ac; I  ic;\ 

Filling  out  paperwork  required  to  do 
business  with  us  can  be  burdensome. 
Too  many  forms,  redundant  questions, 
and  requests  for  unnecessary  informa¬ 
tion  are  leading  reasons  for  some  of  the 
frustrations  we  feel. 

The  goal  of  Decreasing  paper  transac¬ 
tions  is  to: 

•  Limit  paperwork. 

•  Provide  timely  payments. 

•  Minimize  repeated  requests  for  the 
same  information. 

•  Make  DoD  information  more  accessi¬ 
ble  through  electonic  media. 

•  Improve  data  accuracy. 

•  Make  communications  with  industry 
easier  and  faster. 

We  are  continuing  on  our  three-year  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  paperless  electronic  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  and  improve  business 
practices. 

To  move  away  from  our  paper-based  sys¬ 
tem,  we  are  capitalizing  on  electronic 
contracting,  program  management,  and 
logistics  support  information.  By  doing 
this,  we  will  reduce  the  time  and  cost  to 
do  our  job  and  thereby  provide  better 
support  to  the  warfighters. 

The  business  efficiencies  of  digital  trans¬ 
actions  will  significantly  reduce  the  total 
costs  of  owning,  operating,  and  main¬ 
taining  our  weapons  and  equipment. 

Our  Ti  irli:-Yi;/\r  Gcmi. 

Reduce  total  releases  of  toxic  chemicals  by 
a  further  20  percent 


In  1994,  we  began  to  submit  annual  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  our  usage  of  a  number  of 
toxic  chemicals.  In  1994,  we  released  or 
shipped  from  military  bases  10.6  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  these  chemicals.  In  1995, 
we  reduced  these  releases  and  shipments 
by  36  percent  to  6.7  million  pounds.  We 
did  this  by  adopting  a  strong  pollution 
prevention  program  and  reducing  pol¬ 
luting  activities. 

By  decreasing  these  toxic  chemicals,  we 
avoid  spending  money  on  extra  paper¬ 
work,  special  handling,  and  disposal. 
Most  importantly,  we  improve  the  envi¬ 
ronment  for  everyone.  Our  Reducing 
toxic  pollution  goal  is  to  reduce  the  use 
of  toxic  chemicals  a  further  20  percent. 

'f  AKlNC.  A(  1  k'^N 

We  are  finding  new  products  and 
processes  that  do  not  rely  on  toxic  chem¬ 
icals  and  are  substituting  them  where 
possible. 

We  are  working  in  partnership  with  in¬ 
dustry  to  reduce  or  eliminate  toxic  chem¬ 
icals  used  in  manufacturing  weapons. 
We  are  making  it  much  easier  for  the  de¬ 
fense  industry  to  find  alternatives  to 
using  toxic  chemicals. 

Minimizing  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals 
in  manufacturing  weapons  also  reduces 
the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  on  military 
bases  that  operate,  maintain,  and  repair 
the  weapons. 

DoD  Internal  Reinvention 

We  are  changing  the  way  we  do  busi¬ 
ness!  We  are  developing  an  implemen¬ 
tation  strategy  to  better  identify  our  costs 
to  specific  outputs.  We  are  selling  off  un¬ 
needed  stockpile  materials  and  govern¬ 
ment-owned  property,  while  cutting  pur 
supply  inventories  to  match  the  current 
needs  of  our  warfighters  and  peace¬ 
keepers. 

Moreover,  we  are  controlling  cost  growth 
in  our  major  weapons  programs.  Our 
stewardship  of  defense  resources  is  a 
public  trust.  We  are  tightening  our  belt 
to  have  a  lean,  empowered  acquisition 
workforce  and  an  effective  fighting  force 
for  the  21st  century. 
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'I'l  iMi'.i  -Yiak  Go  A! 

Eliminate  layers  of  management  through 
streamlined  processes  while  reducing  the 
DoD  acquisition-related  workforce  by  15 
percent. 

Since  1989,  we  have  reduced  our  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce  by  over  40  percent.  We 
are  streamlining  our  organizations  fur¬ 
ther  and  reducing  our  workforce  by  an 
additional  15  percent  by  the  year  2000. 
We  are  resizing  our  workforce  to  match 
our  workload  more  efficiently  for  the 
21st  century. 

Takinc.  Ac  noN 

We  cannot  accept  any  inefficiencies  in 
our  acquisition  workforce,  when  money 
for  our  customer,  the  warfighter,  is  tight. 
We  are  reengineering  our  processes, 
eliminating  redundant  work  and  sim¬ 
plifying  procedures.  We  are  giving  pro¬ 
gram  teams  more  responsibility  and  cut¬ 
ting  unnecessary  reviews  and  oversight. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes,  we  are  less 
bureaucratic  and  more  professional,  and 
we  are  continuously  looking  for  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  do  business  bet¬ 
ter,  cheaper,  and  faster  with  fewer  peo¬ 
ple. 

. 

Ol:r  Ti  IRl'l  -Yi  .AR  G(  >A1 
Define  requirements  and  establish  an  im¬ 
plementation  plan  for  a  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  routine  visibility  into 
weapon  system  life  cycle  costs  through  ac¬ 
tivity-based  costing  and  management.  The 
system  must  deliver  timely,  integrated  data 
for  management  purposes  to  permit  un¬ 
derstanding  of  total  weapon  costs,  provide 
a  basis  for  estimating  costs  of  future  sys¬ 
tems,  and  feed  other  tools  for  life  cycle  cost 
management. 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  we  face  in 
controlling  and  managing  the  cost  of 
weapons  and  equipment  for  their  entire 
useful  life  is  the  lack  of  a  common,  ro¬ 
bust,  cost  accounting  process.  Our  cur¬ 
rent  systems  do  not  communicate  with 
each  other  effectively,  nor  do  they  add 
all  of  the  costs  of  many  activities  in  a 
manner  that  is  most  useful  to  manage¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  they  give  us  only  lim¬ 
ited  insight  into  the  total  cost  of  buying, 
using,  maintaining,  and  disposing  of  our 
inventories. 


Our  Providing  effective  cost  accounting 
goal  is  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  new,  DoD- 
wide  cost  accounting  process  by  the  year 
2000, 

'i'.XKWi,  \  \Uy- 

We  are  working  closely  with  outside  con¬ 
sultants  to  assess  current  cost  account¬ 
ing  initiatives.  We  are  talking  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  the  DoD  to  define 
common  requirements  for  a  new  cost 
accounting  process. 
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Dispose  of  $2.2  billion  in  excess  National 
Defense  Stockpile  inventories  and  $3  bil¬ 
lion  of  unneeded  government  property  while 
reducing  supply  inventory  by  $12  billion. 
After  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  found 
ourselves  with  a  huge  inventory  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies  that  we  no  longer 
needed.  By  using  up,  selling,  or  other¬ 
wise  disposing  of  this  inventory,  we  are 
recovering  and  reducing  costs  by  billion 
of  dollars.  We  will  use  this  money  for 
military  modernization,  operations,  and 
maintenance. 

The  National  Defense  Stockpile  is  a  large 
inventory  of  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials  set  aside  for  a  national  emergency. 
The  market  value  of  the  1997  stockpile 
was  $5.3  billion.  We  can  sell  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of  excess  inventory  after  we 
receive  the  proper  authority  from  Con¬ 
gress.  By  law,  however,  we  must  try  to 
avoid  causing  undue  market  disruption. 
Our  goal  is  to  dispose  of  $2.2  billion  in 
excess  stockpile  inventories  by  the  year 
2000. 

We  are  also  working  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  DoD  property  held  by  de¬ 
fense  contractors.  We  often  loan  con¬ 
tractors  government  tooling  or  equip¬ 
ment  to  perform  defense-unique  tasks. 
Since  the  1980s,  the  original  value  of  our 
property  in  contractor  hands  has  grown 
in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  to  curb 
growth.  Our  goal  is  to  dispose  of  $3  bil¬ 
lion  worth  by  the  year  2000. 

Finally,  we  are  looking  to  Reduce  excess 
inventories  to  match  the  current  needs 
of  our  reduced  troop  levels.  From  a  1989 
high  valued  at  $  107  billion,  we  are  now 


reducing  from  $68  to  $56  billion  by 
2000. 
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We  are  aggressively  marketing  to  sell  our 
inventory  of  critical  and  strategic  mate¬ 
rials.  We  are  working  closely  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  industry  to  ensure  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  price  for  our  inventory 
without  unfairly  undermining  the  com¬ 
mercial  market. 

In  the  future,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
government  property  held  by  contrac¬ 
tors,  we  will  rely  on  commercial  suppli¬ 
ers  to  use  their  own  equipment. 

To  reduce  our  excess  supply  inventory, 
we  are  being  more  selective  in  what  we 
buy  and  how  we  buy  it.  We  are  improv¬ 
ing  equipment  reliability,  decreasing 
order  and  delivery  times,  and  bypassing 
government  warehouses. 
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Minimize  cost  growth  in  major  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  programs  to  no  greater  than  one 
perzent  annually. 

Historically,  we  have  overspent  our  orig¬ 
inal  budgets  for  major  new  weapons. 
Some  of  this  cost  growth  was  necessary 
to  deal  with  changes  in  technology. 
Schedule  slips  and  inaccurate  estimates 
of  the  original  cost  have  caused  addi¬ 
tional  cost  growth.  Our  goal  is  to  mini¬ 
mize  cost  growth  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  of  major  new 
weapons  by  achieving  greater  program 
stability. 

'I  ,\K1\(  ,  A(  I  io\ 

To  control  the  cost  growth  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to: 

•  Monitor  major  weapon  programs 
quarterly  for  cost  growth. 

•  Focus  on  cost  growth  when  making 
programming  and  budgeting  deci¬ 
sions. 

•  Look  closely  at  how  much  money  pro¬ 
grams  are  asking  for  in  the  program 
acquisition  process. 

We  are  measuring  our  progress  and 
studying  additional  actions  to  keep  cost 
growth  below  1  percent. 
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GPS  Users  nust 

Ensure  Receiver  Compliance 


ETERSON  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Colo. 
p(AFPN)  -  The  Global  Positioning 
P' System,  made  famous  by  Desert 
Storm,  is  an  integral  navigational 
tool  for  both  military  and  civilian 
users  because  of  its  accuracy  and  flexibility. 
Howev'cr,  there  are  two  upcoming  ev^ents  that 
may  aficci  civil  GPS  users  and  government 
users  of  commercially  procured  receivers  - 
the  GPS  End  of  Week  rollover  and  Year  2000 
issues. 

The  GPS  EOW  rollover  happens  ever)'  20 
years.  Because  GPS  system  time,  counted  in 
weeks,  started  counting  Jan.  6, 1980,  at  mid¬ 
night  between  Aug.  21  and  22,  tlie  GPS  week 
will  roll  over  from  week  1023  to  0000.  This 
is  significant  because  it  is  the  first  EOW 
rollover  since  the  GPS  constellation  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  could  be  interpreted  as  an  in¬ 
valid  dale  in  GPS  receivers  that  were  not  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  GPS  specifications. 

The  GPS  Y2K  issue  stems  from  the  fact  that 
many  computer  programs  use  a  two-digit 
date  field  and  assume  that  the  year  is  19)0(. 
When  2000  occurs  within  the  program,  the 
m^o-digit  date  becomes  “00”  and  could  be 
interpreted  as  an  invalid  date.  As  with  the 
EOW  rollover,  if  receivers  were  manufactured 
according  to  GPS  specifications,  then  this 
issue  will  not  be  a  problem. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  service 
provider  for  GPS  with  direct  control  of  the 
overall  GPS  service.  The  DoD  s  GPS  Joint 
Program  Office  has  verified  that  all  genera¬ 
tions  of  GPS  satellites  and  ground  support 
systems  arc  Y2K-  and  EOW-compliant.  This 
means  that  the  GPS  navigation  signal  will 
continue  to  be  delivered  during  and  after 
each  of  these  events. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  GPS  Joint  Program  Of¬ 
fice  has  conducted  extensive  testing  of  mil¬ 
itary  receivers.  The  results  of  these  tests  may 
be  viewed  at  the  GPS  JPO  Y2K  Web  site 
(http://www.laafb.af.mil/SMC/CZ/ 
homepage/y2000/index.html).  Militar)’ 
users  of  commercial  GPS  receivers  can  also 
check  the  GPS  JPO  Y2K  Web  site  or  contact 
receiver  manufacturers  to  verify  receiver 
EOW  and  Y2K  compliance. 

End-user  systems  are  the  receivers  and  ap¬ 
plications  that  use  GPS  and  have  no  con¬ 
trolling  entity.  It  is  these  users  that  must  ver¬ 
ify  that  their  receivers  and  applications,  like 
electronic  charting  systems,  will  also  work 
properly  throughout  these  events.  There  are 
several  initiatives  in  place  to  inform  and  ed¬ 
ucate  civil  users  regarding  GPS  Y2K  and 
EOW  issues;  however,  it  remains  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  users  to  determine  if  their 
particular  receivers  and  applications  arc  Y2K- 
and  EOW-compliant. 

The  Deparunent  of  Transportation  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  interface  for  all  civil  GPS  matters  and 
created  the  Civil  GPS  Service  Interface  Com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  this  obligation.  Since  1996. 
this  committee  has  been  actively  informing 
the  public  about  GPS  Y2K  and  EOW  issues. 
Relevant  information,  such  as  a  list  of  re¬ 
ceiver  manufacturers  and  points  of  contact 
for  the  public,  is  posted  on  the  Coast  Guard 
Navigation  Center’s  Web  site  at 
http://www.navcen.uscg.mil. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain  at  http://www.af.mil/news/ 
on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
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everal  adult  volunteers  from  the 
staff  and  faculty,  DSMC,  and  a 
few  very  special  local  teens 
learned  that  it  doesn’t  take  much  to 
spread  a  little  happiness  around.  On 
March  27  they  were  privileged  to 
host  54  exceptional  children,  ages 
3  to  1 0,  at  the  DSMC  Annual  Easter 
Egg  Hunt  Easter  Bunny,  taking  time 
from  his  busy  schedule,  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 

4^.  For  the  last  1 2  years,  DSMCs  Video 
’  Services  Department,  working  with 
Alma  Keating,  Army  Community 
Services  (ACS),  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
has  hosted  an  Annual  Easter 
Egg  Hunt  in  conjunction  with 
the  ACS  Exceptional  Family 
Member  Program.  Keating 
works  with  the  families,  wrhile 
DSMC  provides  hotdogs, 
chips,  soda,  juice,  toys,  and 
baskets.  These  items  are  either 
donated  by  various  commissary 
vendors  or  purchased  with  money 
from  DSMC  fundraisers.  This  year's 
event  coordinated  by  Air  Force  Mas¬ 
ter  Sgt  Andrea  Hamilton,  came  to 
around  $750  —  money  well  spent 
in  view  of  the  smiles  and  laughter  of 
54  very  exceptional  children! 

Editor's  Note:  Thanks  go  to  DSMC 
professor  Bob  Carlson  for  arrang¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bunny’s  visit 


Did  Anyone  See 


Heather  Denny  checks 


TO  ensure  riR.  Bunny  s 


BASKETS  are  READY. 


Mr.  Bunny  with  Annie  Smith  and  Keith  Carama 
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Big  Bunny  Pass  By  Here? 
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1999  DSMC 
Annual 
Easter  Egg 
Hunt  volun^ 
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From  left;  Crystal  Denny:  Annie  Glendinning; 
Heather  Denny. 


Mr.  Bunny  poses  for  his  official  photo  with  vol¬ 
unteer,  Navy  IC2  Robin  Kelsick. 
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Mr.  Bunny  with  Laura  Jacobs.  ((Laura  is  Colin  Ja¬ 
cobs'  TWIN  SISTER.) 


Danny  Sullivan  chases  a  bauoon.  Ready  to  assist  is 
DAD,  Jerry  Sullivan. 


-  Lessons  learned 

-Op-Ed  articles 

-  Reinventing 
government 

-  Speeches  and 
addresses  by  high- 
level  lecturers 

-  People  to  interview 

-  Acquisition  news 

-  Changing  acquisition 
paradigms 


DSMC  Press 
is  seeking 
quality 
articles  for 
publication 
in  Program 
Manager 
Magazine. 


-  Current  and  former 
program  managers 


-  Industry  executives 

-  DAU  faculty 

-  Current  and  former 
DSMC  students 

-  Military  acquisition 
leaders 

-  Field  users  of 
weapons  systems 

-  Previous  PM  and 
ARQ  authors 


-  Quality 

-  Research  and 
development 

-  Defense  industrial 
base 

-  Acquisition 
education 


-  High-level  DoD  and 
industry  executives 

-  Policy  makers 

-  Budget  and  finance- 
careerists 

-  Weapons  users  in 
the  air,  in  the  field, 
and  at  sea 
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i  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
i  and  Technology}  (USDfA&T]i 
;  http7/vvvvw,acq.osd.rTiiT 

I  ACQWeb  offers  the  Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Reg- 
j  ulation  Supplement  online,  a  library  of  U5D(A&T) 

!  documents,  and  jump  points  to  many  other  valuable 
!  sites 

I  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
i  (Acquisition  Reform)  (DUSDfARj 
http7Avvvw.acq.osd.mil/ar 

Hot  topics  in  AR:  reference  library,  AR  Today  and  AR 
Now,  DUSD(AR)  organizational  breakout;  "Ask  a  Pro¬ 
fessor"  assistance 

Acquisition  Systems  flanagement 
!  (Defense  Acquisition  Board  [DAB] 

I  Executive  Secretary) 

I  http7/www.acq.osd.mil/api/asm^ 

I  Documentation,  including  Departnnent  of  Defense  Di- 
I  rectives  5000.1  and  5000.2-R,  Major  Defense  Ac- 
I  quisitjon  Programs  Ust.  and  more. 

I 

I  Director,  Test,  Systems  Engineering  & 
i  Evaluation  (DTSE&E),  USD(A&T) 
j  httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/te/programs/sc 
I  Systems  engineenng  mission;  Defense  Acquisition 
j  Workforce  Improvement  Act  information,  training,  and 
I  related  sites;  informaDon  on  key  areas  of  systems  en- 
I  gineenng  responsibility 

!  Defense  Acquisition  Deskbool; 

;  http7Avww.deskbook.osd.mil 

Automated  acquisiDon  reference  tool  covering 
mandatory  and  discretionary  practices  as  well  as  pro¬ 
curement  wisdom 

i  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU i  and 
I  Acquisition  Reform  Communications 
I  Center  (ARCC) 

I  http;//www.acq.osd.mil/dau 
I  DAU  course  and  schedule  information;  consortium 
i  school  links;  acquisition  documents  and  publications. 

:  ARCC  provides  Acquisition  Reform  training  informa- 
i  tion,  including  satellite  broadcast  information' 

Army  Acquisition  Corps  (AAO 
^  http7/www.dacm5arda.army.mil 
!  News:  policy:  publications;  contacts;  training  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Army  Acquisition 
httpyAvww.acqnetsarda.army.mil 
:  Documents  library,  training  and  business  opportuni¬ 
ties;  past  performance:  paperless  contracting;  labor 
’  rates 
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Navy  Acquisition  Reform 
httpy/www.acq-ref.navy.mil/ 

Information  on  Industrial  Base  Integration,  World- 
class  Practices,  the  Acquisition  Center  of  Excellence, 
and  training  opportunities. 


Navy  Acquisition,  Roseardi  and  Development 
Information  Center 
httpy/nardic.nrt.navy.mil 

News;  announcements;  acronyms:  publications  and 
regulations;  technical  reports:  "How  to  Do  Business 
with  the  Navy " 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
httpy/www.navsea.navy.mil/seaO  1 7/loc.htm 
Total  Ownership  Cost  (TOC):  Background  and  Docu¬ 
mentation;  Reduction  Plan;  Implementation  Timeline; 
Process;  TOC  reporting  templates. 

Air  Force  (Acquisition) 
httpy/www.safaq.hq.af.mil/ 

Reducing  TOC:  career  development  and  training  op¬ 
portunities:  library;  links. 

Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMCi 
Contracting  Laboratory's  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  (FAR)  Site 
httpy/farsite.hill.af.mil/ 

FAR  search  tool;  Commerce  Business  Daily 
Announcements  (CBDNet);  Federal  Register; 
Electronic  Forms  Ubrary, 

Headquarters,  Air  Combat  Command  (HO  ACC 
Contracting  Division 
httpy/www.acclog.af.mil/lgc/lgc.htm 
Business  opportunities;  acquisition  regulations;  policy 
guidance  and  technical  assistance  in  areas  such  as: 
performance  measurement,  International  Merchant 
Purchase  Authorization  Card  (IMPAC);  commercial 
practices;  outsourcing  and  more. 

Detense  Systems  Management  Coliege  (DSMC 
httpy/www.dsmc.dsm.mil 

DSMC  educational  products  and  services:  course 
schedules;  Program  Manager  magazine  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Review  Quarterly  journal;  job  opportunities. 

Defense  Arivanced  Research  Protects  Agenc 
(DARPA 

httpy/www.darpa.mil 

News  releases;  current  solicitations;  “Doing  Business 
with  DARPA." 


Defense  information  Systems  Agency  (DISAi 
httpy/www.disa.mil 

Structure  and  mission  of  DISA:  Defense  Information 
System  Network:  Defense  Message  System;  much 
more! 

National  Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency  (NIMA^ 
[Formerly  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)] 
httpyAvww,nima.mil 

Geospatial  and  imagery  information;  publications; 
business  opportunities. 

Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation  Offic-. 

(DM50 

httpyAvww.dmso.mil 

DoD  Modeling  and  Simulation  Master  Plan:  services; 
resources;  activities 


Detense  Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC; 
httpy/www.dtic.mi^' 

Scientific  and  technical  reports;  products  and  services; 
registration  with  DTIC:  special  programs:  much  more! 

Joint  Electronic  Commerce  Program  Office 
(JECPO. 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/ec/ 

Policy  newsletters:  Central  Contractor  Registration; 
Value  Added  Networks;  assistance  centers;  Elearonic 
Commerce/Eiectronic  Data  Interchange  (EC/EDl) 
Handbook;  EC  training 

Open  Systems  Joint  Task  Forcr 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/osjtf 

Open  Systems  education  and  training  opportunities; 

studies  and  assessments:  projects,  initiatives  and 

plans;  reference  library. 

Government  Education  and  Training  Fietvvorl 
(GETK'  (For  Department  of  Defense  Only  ! 
httpy/atn.afitaf.mil/schedule.htm 
Schedule  of  distance  learning  opportunities. 

Government-Industry  Data  Exchange  Program 
(GIDEP 

httpy/www.gidep.corona.navy.mil 
Federally  funded  co-op  of  government  and  industry 
participants  that  provides  an  electronic  forum  to  ex¬ 
change  technical  information  essential  during 
research,  design,  development  production  and  oper¬ 
ational  phases  of  the  life  cycle  of  systems,  facilities, 
and  equipment 


An  Internet  Listing  Tailored  to  the  Professional  Acquisition  Workforce 


ARIIHT  (Joint  Effort  of  the  National 
Pcrtornianco  Review  and  Office  of  Federal 
F'f  otiircniont  Policy 

httpy/www.ametgov/ 

Virtual  library  federal  acquisition  and  procuremenl 
opportunities:  best  practices;  electronic  forums;  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities 

Federal  Acquisition  institute  (FAI: 
http;//www.faionline.com 

Virtual  campus  for  learning  opportunities  as  well  as 
information  access  and  performance  support. 

t'CCiCTal  AcciuiSition  Jump  Slalio'  ; 

http://nais,nasa,gov/fedproc/home.html 
Procurement  and  acquisition  servers  by  contraamg 
activity;  CBDNet:  Reference  Library. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAAi 
http://www.asu.faa.gov 

Online  policy  and  guidance  for  ail  aspects  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process. 

General  Accounting  Office  (GAO' 
httpy/www.gao.gov 

Access  to  GAO  reports,  policy  and  guidance,  and 
FAQs 

oeneral  Services  Administration  (GSAi 
httpy/www.gsa.gov 

Online  shopping  for  commercial  items  to  support 
government  interests. 

Liinarv  of  Conpres 

http://www.loc.gov 

Public  laws;  legislation;  vetoed  bills;  Congressional  In¬ 
ternet  services 

l;..ruonat  Pcnormance  Review  (NPR  ; 
http;//www.npr.gov' 

NPR  inititatives;  “how  to”  tools:  customer  service; 
newsroom;  online  resources:  accomplishments  and 
awards. 

Kationji  lecnnica!  InTormation  Service  (NTIS‘ 
httpy/chaos.fedworld-gov/ordernow/ 

Online  service  tor  purchasing  technical  reports,  com¬ 
puter  products,  videotapes,  audiocassettes,  and  more! 

Business  Acimaitstration  (SBA’ 
httpy/www.SBAonline.SBA.gov 
Communications  network  for  small  businesses 

:  ...  cOwi:-',  Gu. ' 

httpy/www.uscg.mil 

News  and  current  events:  services;  points  of  contact. 


DoD  Acquisition  Workforce  Personnel  Demon 

stration  Project 

httpy/www.crtpsiwpafb.af.miL 

Federal  Register  and  Wavers  Package;  documents 

and  briefings;  reference  material;  Frequently  Asked 

Questions  (FAQ);  links  to  related  sites. 

DoD  Specifications  and  Standards  Home  Pago 
httpy/www.dsp.dla.mil 

All  about  DoD  standardization;  key  POCs;  FAQs:  Mil- 
Spec  Reform;  newsletters:  training;  non-government 
standards;  links  to  related  sites. 

Joint  Advanced  Distributed  Simulation  (JADSi 

Joint  Test  Force 

httpy/www.jads.abq.com 

JAD5  IS  a  one-stop  shop  for  complete  information  on 
distributed  simulation  and  its  applicability  to  test  and 
evaluation  and  acquisition. 

Risk  nanagemcnl 

httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/te/programs/se/risk_manage- 

ment/indexhtm 

Risk  policies  and  procedures;  risk  tools  and  products; 
events  and  ongoing  efforts:  related  papers,  speeches, 
publications,  and  web  sites. 

Earned  Value  Management 
httpy/www.acq.osd.mil/pm 

Implementation  of  Earned  Value  Managennent;  latest 
policy  changes;  standards;  international 
developments;  active  noteboard. 

Feciv^orld  Informatim: 
httpy/www.fedworid.gov 

Comprehensve  central  access  point  for  searching,  lo¬ 
cating.  ordering,  and  acquiring  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  information. 

GSA  Advantage 
httpy/www.fss.gsa.gov 

Go  to  “GSA  Advantage"  for  assistance  in  using  the 
government-wide  IMPAC  Card, 


National  Contract  Managemen?  Association 
(NCMA) 

httpy/www,ncnnahq.org 

"What's  New  in  Contracting'?'’;  ealucationat  products 
catalog 

National  Defense  Industrial  AssniCiation  (NDIA; 
httpy/www.ndia.org 

As^iation  news;  events:  goveimment  policy:  Nationot 
Defense  Magazine. 

international  Society  of  Logistic.. 
httpy/www.sole.org/ 

Online  desk  references  that  lir^-totogistics  problem¬ 
solving  advice. 

Computer  Assisted  Tecbnoiogv  transfer  (CATT 
Program 

httpy/cati  bus.okstate.edu 

Collaborative  effort  between  goviernment,  industry, 
and  academia.  Learn  about  CATT  and  how  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Software  Program  Manager's 
httpy/www.spmn.com 

Site  supports  project  managers,  sisf^are  practitioners, 
and  govemnaent  contractors.  Conta^  publications 
on  highly  effectve  software  develbpnnent  best  prac¬ 
tices 


Commerce  Business  Dnih 
httpy/www.govcon.com 

Access  to  current  and  back  issues  with  search  capa¬ 
bilities;  business  opportunities;  interaaive  yellow 
pages 

EiectrorTir  Jnciustncs  Aiitance  (EiA 
httpy/www.eia.org 

Government  Relations  Department  includes  links  to 
issue  councils.  i 


If  you  would  like  to^  add  your  acquisition  or 
acquisition  refoirrvfetated  Web  site  to  this 
list  please  call  the  Aaiiuisjtion  Reform  Conv 
municaoons  Center  (ARCC)  at  1-888-747- 
ARCC.  DAU  encourages  the  reciprocal  linking  of 
Its  Horne  Page  toedrer  nterestfid'age^ 
the  DAU  Webmaster  at 

dau  wetmustert^^osdjnil 


